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S E c T. I. The Vfefulnep of Prophaiie Hifto- 
ry, chiefly with regm:d to Religion. 

HE Study of prophane lli^Qvymauu 
would by no means defcrve a f^^i-^^^^^^ j^^ 
ous Attention, or a long Ap'^icati-jj^ ^^^^ 
on, if it was confin'd to a barren ^?»^ ch^o^ 
Knowledge of the Faftsof Antiquity, and^^^'^ ;. 
a dull Inquiry into the Dates and Years oi, 
every remarkable Events It is of little Con- 
cern to us to know that there wef e once liv- 
ijig luch Men as ^l^Xfrnderi^C^eJa^ 
CatOy and th%t they flourifiiM in this-or that^H 
Year of the World; that the Empire /of the . 5 
^^rM»j gave place to that of th^MaByJonl^ *■ ' 
atts^ this to the Empire qf th^ Medes ind" 
TerJionSj wpp at^ laft theroielves' yielded to . i ^ 
the fuperior Force of the Macedonians j in, ' 
their Turn fwaHow'd up in the mighty Em- > 
^wt oi Rome. ... I'A^ 

But it is of grek Importance tp know bv^^^ •f 
what Methods thele Empires weresfpuhded,^^' ^'^^^ 
by what Steps they rofc to that El^aiion pf J^Jb», 

'a 1 Gran-itfi4 
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Grandeur which we admire, .wherein confined] 
their folid. Glory and real Happinefs, and to I 
what Caufes their Decay and Fall wereowingJ 
». ju ae- Nor is it le(s concerning to ftudy carefully! 
cblr^ the Manners of the People, their Genius, 
i»/^*^i>e^- their Laws, their Cuftoms; and above all, 
fhfitd to remark what were the Charafters, the I 
JJ^'^'^' Talents, the Virtues, tljc very Vices of thofei 
who governM them, and who, by their good 
or bad Qualities, contributed to the Rife and 
Fall of the Empire, which had them for Con- 
ductors and Matters. 

These are the great Objefls which ancient 

H^ory prefepts to our Underftandings, bricg- 

ik^as it were in Review the Kingdoms and 

Effipires of the old World before us, and a- 

long with them all the great Men who have 

diftinguifliM themfelvcs in any manner ; by 

which we are inftruded lefs by Precept than 

Example, above all in the Arts of Empire, 

..in the Science of War, in the Principles of 

Government, in the Rules of Policy, in the 

Maxims of Civil Society, arid the Conduct 

of Life proper, to all Ages and Conditions. 

3.7«wOfi- From hence likewife we learn, what no 

p ^i Man, ^ho has a Tafte and an Inclination for 

J^f^^fine Learning, can be indifferent about, by 

perns, what Means it was that Art§ and Sciences 

I' were invented, cultivated, and brought to 

Perfection ; here the Reader difcoyers and tra- 

ces as it were with his Eye their Origin and 

Progrefs; and fees with Admiration tnat the 

^ nearer he approaches to thofe Places which 

were the Habitations of the Sons of Noah^ 

the more he finds Arts and Sciences approach- 

ing 
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ing to their Maturity. Whereas in Proper ti- • 
on as People were more removed, the greater 
was the Forgetfulnels or NegleS of them : 
So that when they were to be revivM, Men 
were obliged to go back to the Source from 
which they originally flowed. 

I ONLY touch (lightly upon thefe Ob)e9:s,5'/^'4* 
great as they arc, becaufe I have in another ^/iiIT'j^*. 
Place treated of them more at large. tMofstm- 

But another ObjeQ: infinitely more con-''{-^^^ 
earning ought to draw our Attention. VorpiMpaify 
though prophane Hiftory exhibits tfi us only ^^ <>"'«^- 
a People abandoned to all the Follies of a fu-^JiJ^tf 
perftitibus Worfliip, and delivered up to sUHifrryhat 
the Extravagances incident to human Nature,*^* ^^^- 
fince the Fall of the firft Man ; It difplays ne-^^' 
verthclefs copipufly the Grandeur of God, his • 
Power, his Juliice, and above all, that admi- 
rable Wifdom with which his Providence oon- 
iufts the Univerfe. 

* If the full Con virion of this laft Truth, 
according to Cicero's Remark, raisM the Ro^ 
mtk People above all other Nations of the 
Earth : One may in like manner aflfirm, that 
nothing more raifes the Value of Hiftory a- 
bove all other -Knowledge, than that in it arc 
found imprefsM, inalmott every Page, the pre- 
cious Traces, and fhining Dilplays of this great . 
Truth, that God difpofes all Things like a fo-« 
vereign Mafler ; determines the Fate of Prin- 

« Pictatc ac Heligiotie, at- fpcxiitius, omncs gentcs naa'o- 

que hac una Sapientia quod Qefque fuperavimus. Orai. d$ 

Dcoram immortalium Numine Atujff. uj^wj. n. ij. 
omoia regi gubcrnari^uc per- 

a z cca 
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ces and the Continuance of Empires ; an 
^ for the Injuftice and Crimes of a finful Na 
tion, transfers the Government to a foreign? 
People. 
ei>dbai It muft be ownM that in comparing the 
fitwn a careful, the beneficent, the fenfible Manner 
^^If^'^'in which God once governed his peculiar Peo- 
Owwf/<vple, and that with which he conduced the 
htsiwm reft of the Nations, one might have, almoft 
^'"^^'^ allowably, faid that thefe were ftrange and in- 
different to him. He regarded the noly Na- 
tion of the Jews as his proper Domain and 
Heritage. He there refided as a Mafter in his 
Houfe, or a Father in his Family. IJrael'wsLS 
his Son, his Firft-^born. He ^as delighted to 
form this Son from his moft tehder Infancy^ 
and to make his Inftruftion his own peculiar 
Care. He difclosM himfelf to him by his Ora- 
cles : GovernM . him by Men miraculoufly 
raisM for that Purpofe : And proteded him by 
a Difplay of the moft aftonilhing Wonders. 
On Sight of fo many glorious Privileges Who 
wou'd not cry out with the Prophet, " Judah 
" is his Sanctuary, and I/rael his Dominion. 
nut rtfft u Neverthe^less this fame God, tho' forgot 
ff^i^^^^y the Nations, and appearing as if he had for- 
N4I/W. S^t them, exercifed always a foyereign Domi- 
nion over theni, which, tho' it lay hid behind 
the Vail of ordinary Events, and a Manage- 
jpient purely human,^ was not -either lefs real 
or lefs divine. The Earth is the Lords and 
the Fulnefs thereof^ fays the Prophet, //&^ 

i> Rcgoum a Gcntcin Gcn» flS* & diverG>8 I>oIos. If- 
tem transfertur propter Injui^ £/fri, iq. 
lidai, & InjuriaS| Sc ContumcU^ 

WqtU 
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ITorld and they that dwell therein: This 
whole World he no more neglcfted than he 
did the Jews^ though it was gorem'd by him 
in a Ids obvious Manner. And it would be 
injurious to his Holinefi to think of him as 
only the Mafter of one Family, and not of all 
Nations. 

This important Truth is difcoverM bygo-»'^»JW'^ 
ing backwards to the moft diftant Antiquity, J|J?^^" 
and the Origin of prophane Hiftory, I mean jftT-r^r 
to the Difpiprfion of the Dcfcendents of Noab^^tH'^ 
into the different Countries of the Ear.th in 
which they eftablifliM tbemfelves. Liberty, 
Chance, the Views of Intcreft, a Tafte for one 
Country above another, and the like Motives 
were, to outward Appearance, the fole Caufes 
of the different Choices which Men made m 
thefc Removes. But Scripture acquaints us, 
that amidft all the Confufion and Diforder 
whi^ folio wM u^bn the fudden Change of 
the Language of the Defcendents of Noah^ 
God prefided invifibly in their Counfels and 
Deliberations ; that nothing was done there 
but by his Order; that it was he who conduc- 
ed ' and placed all Men in the different Regions 
of the Earth according to the Rules of his 
Mercy and Juftice. The Lordfcatter^d them 
(koadfrom thence uf on the Face of the Earth. 
It is true that God had then his particular 
Regards for a People whom he was one Day 
to joyn in fo ftrici an Alliance with hinxfelf. 

^the Ancwiu tUmfdviS hj nomgansthBffeBofCbMnci^hui 
^ tepmrnty tf Pindar {Otymf. $hat ibey were flac*d in tin iif^ 
04> 7.) had fitain'd fim$ Jdta ferent Coumiii hj Mwm Prtvi^ 

as He 
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Re markM out the Place deftinM for their Ha- 
bication, ^nd delivered it into the Hands of a 
Uborious People, who, by Cultivation and 
all mariner of EmbQ^liflimeptp, were, to im- 
prove the future Inheritance of Ifrael. He 
committed it then to a like Numbefr of Fami- 
lies, with that of thofe to which it was to 
be trartsferrM in the Fulncfs pf Time ; and he 
permitted not one Nation, that was not under 
the Curfe pronounced by^ Nosk againft Cba- 
i:aan^ to enter into a Heritage which was rer 
ferv'd intire for the Jfraeiites. ^mdo di'ui^ 
deb4t Altijjimus Gentes^ quatidA fefarabat fili^ 
OS Adam J conftituit Terminos p^uhrum juxfa 
^umerumfiliornmlfrael^. But this particu- 
lar Regard of God for his fiature People, is by 
BO means contrary to that which he had for 
all other People, attefted clearly frojn the.Pal^ 
lages of Scripture juft nowCjuoted, which in- 
ftruQ: us that the whole Succeflion of Ages is 
prefent to him,' that every Thing falls out by 
his Order, anil ^bat fr^m Age to Age all Events 
are only the^^fults of his Wifdomaftd Coun- 
j«/i. 35>-fel, Ex qmfeculum ejty in/eculum injpicit. 
G*d alone It is therefort to be confidered as an incon- 
Usfix'd teftable Principle, and as the Bafe and Foun- 
2j^'^^ation'to the Study of prophane Hiftory, that 
pirej;]^e--th^ Eftabljlhment, the Continuance, and De- 
ther-^ ftruftion of Kin^omsand Empires, whether 
if/pian ^^ the general Plan of. the Univerfe known 
laid for the only to God (whp carries on with wonder- 

^•^i . d vVhcn the moft Hi|h di- pie acfconKtig to tte. Number 
tbe vnt' ^y^ J ^Yit Nations, and topata- nf the Children o(yraely [which 

tu own jjgi^g^j jh^ Bpunds of the Pco- given hyfiwie to this Paiige, 
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fuf Order and Harmony all its Parts;) orin^^**^^ 
the particular eae, regarding the People oi^^^JT 
Ifrael^ and ftill more the Meffiah and thewii^rf. 
Eftablifhment of the Church (his great, his^^^'' '7*' 
governing, . and ever-prefent Defign) weceJX'Li 
from all Eternity conducted, and prcdeter-#i# e^*- 
mined by divine Providence. Notum eft aJe^^^jP^ 
culo Jbmmoofusfuum. \ aimh. 

Goi> has vouchlafed in his Scriptures to ex- 
hibit to u^ one Part: of the TranfaQions of fb 
many Nations of the Earth with his own Pco-» 
pie ; and this Little which he has given us of 
them, difFufes a Light over the Hiftory of 
thofe Nations of which only the Surface and 
the Shell are known to us, without the Dif^ 
coveries and Affiftahce which are to be had 
from Revelation, ^t is Revelation which 
brings to Light the fefcret Thoughts of Prin- 
ces, their lenfelefs Proje^s, their tbolifh Pride, 
their impious and cruel Ambition ; which opens 
tons the trucCaufes and the hidden Springs 
of Viftories^^aild Defeats, of the Growth ami ! 

Decay of Nations, of the Elevation and Ruin 
of States; jnd, which is the principal Fruit 
of Miftory, it is from Revelation that we learn 
the Opinion which God had of Princes and 
Empires, and confequently the Ideas which 
wc ought to form of' them; 

To pafs over in filence the Kingdom ofp^^f^/ , 
Egyff which at firft fervM as it were for a ^?^' 
Cradle to: the holy Nation ; which afterwards JT/Lw^tfi 
became a cruel Prifpn, a burning Furnace tof«^'^^ ir 
the fame Nation, and next the Scene of the^*^^' 
moft aftonifhing Miracles that had been 
wrought by Gc^ in Favour of JftMl : To 
a 4 fpeak 
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fpeak nothing, ISvf^oi Egypt^ the great Eair J 
pires of Nineveh and Bahykn furnifli a thou- \ 
fand Proofs of what I here advancf;. 

Their n)oft puiiTant Kings, Ttglath^Te-- 
Ufaty SalmanafaTj Sennacherib j Nabucha^ i 
yb^^ySr, and fevcfral more were in the Hands^ 
of ^od as fo Dfiany Inftruraents which he 
made Ufe of to punifh the Prevarications of 
fa 5. %6.\m: People : Ht lifted up an Enfign to the 
Nations from far ^ and htfs^d unto them from, 
the End of the Earth j to come and receive his 
dcm. c. Orders: He bimfelf put the Sword into their 
io.28.i}.Hands : Reappointed their daily Marches : 
He fiird their Soldiers with Gpuragfe, render- 
ed their Armies indefiitigahle and invincible, 
whilft Terror and Cpnftcrnation m^rqb'd be- 
fore them. 

. The Rapidity of thejr Concjuefts migh<; 

have given them fome Intimation of the in- 

yifible Hand by wliich they ^yere condu£bed. 

vrwiftriwir.But, iays One of 'em in the Name of all the 

dcm, c. reft, f ' j?y the Strength 0/ my Hand I have 

^ ^* ^''*' done it, and by my Wifdom ; for I am pru- 

" dent: And I have removM the Names of 

" tliie IJeople,. and have robbed tWr Trea- 

^f furies, and I have put down the Inhabi- 

^[ tants like a valiant Man. And niy Hand 

*' hath found as a Neft the Richer of thePeo- 






pie: And as one gathereth Eggs that arc 
left,^ jiav^ I gathered all the Earth, and 
there was-bqne that movH the Wing, or 
f ' openM the Mouth, or peeped-'' 

But what was thjs Prince, fq great and fo 
wife in his own Eyes, what was he in the 
Eyes pf God ? A Subaltern Officer,. a ^Servanf 

lent 
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feftt upon his Mafter'^s Errand ; the Rod of^^^ v. 5- 
his Anger J and" the Staff in his Hand^ It 
was God's Intention to corrcftj not to cxtir- 
pate his Children. But Sennacharib had it 
in his Heart Jo defiroy and cut off Rations, y. 7. 
And what will , be the Iflue of this Sort of 
Conteft between the Defigns of God and thofe 
of this Prince? When he believM himfclf al- 
ready Mafter oi Jerufalem^ (he Lord with ^•ii* 
one Blaft diffipated his proud Thoughts, flew 
a hundred fouifcore and five thonfand of his 
Men in one Night ; and with a Hook in his 1 Kings, 
No/e^ and a Bridh in his Lips^ as if he had^5>- 35- 
been leading fome wild Beaft, he fent him ^' *^' 
back iQ his own Dominions all toverM with * 
Infamy, through the very Nations which had 
lb lately feen him marching againft Jeruji^ 
lem^ in all the Pomp and Jnfolence of his 
Power. 
NJBVCHODONOSOR.Klng oiBa^Mtu^ 
. ^j'fe^/sjppears flill a more vifible Inftance of b^^^M 
Prince governM by a Providence of which he 
is ign9rant, but which prefides in his Coun- 
cils, and determines his whole ConduQ:. 

Arrived with his Army at the Head ofExecb.ti. 
the two Ways, one leading to Jerufalem^ and^^i »!• 
one to RaMah the Capital of the Ammonites^ 
this Prince, irrcfolute and fluttuating in his 
Counfels, deliberates which Way he fhall take, 
and commits his Choice to the Determinati^ 
oifofa Lot. God makes it fall upon 3^^r«/a- 
i^m^ thus to accomplifli his Menaces againflr 
that City, %hich were to deftroy it, to burn 
i(s Temple, and lead its Inhabitants Cap- 
live* 

Reasons 
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Reasons oFPolky, abftraQed froffldi\rfn« 
Neceffity, feem^d to engage him rather in the 
Siege of Tyruj^ not to leave behind him lb 
powerful and well fortify -d a Gity ; but the 
Siege of that Place was deterftiinM by a fupe- 
rior Will. God defign^d on the one hand to 
ehaftife the Pride oi Ithobal her King, who 
believing himfelf more inh'ghten'd than 2>^- 
nieL famM over all the Eaft, and afcribing 
fingiy to his own uncommon Wifdom the 
Extent of his Dominion, and the Grandeur 
of his Wealth, perfuadcd himfelf that he was 
2?. r-2. a God J md fat in the Seat of God : On the 
other, he was refolv'd likewife to punifli the 
Luxury, the Riot, the Arrogance of thofe in- 
Iblent Merchants, who regarded themfelves 
as Lords of the Sea, and Matters of Kings 
themfelves; but above all, the inhuman Joy of 
Tyrus^ which fuggefted to her, that her own 
Grandeur rofe upon the Ruins of ^erufalem^ 
her Competitor for Wealth and Glory. Thcfe 
were the Motives which determine God to 
condufl: Kabuchodomfor to Tyvus^ in Execu- 
tion of his own Orders, tho^ that Prince 
knew it not. 

To recompenfe this Prince, who now 
8, fought under God, for the Services done by 
him in taking of Tyrus^ and to make him 
Amends for the Lo(s of fo many Forces as a 
iins is tf/. Siege of thirteen Years had coft, ^* I will, faid 
SJ? " God, give the Land of Egyp unto Na6u> 
r ^ipM in " chod^mfor King of Babylon^ and he (hall 
P/i5«/io4/< take her Multitude, and take her Spoil, and 
105, 106.,, t^kei^g^ pp^y^ and it (hall be the Wages for 
" his Army.'' - ' 

Thr 
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The fame Nakuchodomfor^ fwiffionately de-Dan. c 4 . 
firous to immortalife his Name by every p6fr 
fible Way, was for adding to the Glory of 
Conqueft that of Magnificence, by embellifli* 
ing his Capital with ftately Buildings, and 
the moft expenfive Ornaments. 3ut whilft a 
flattering Court, enrich'd by his Bounties, 
and crown'd with Honours, was paying him 
its fervile Adorations^ an Augufl; Senate of 
Guardian Spirits which weigh in the Balance 
of Truth the Aftions of Princes, and pro* 
nounce the irrevocable Sentence of their Fate, 
fat in Council. The King of Babylon was v- ^> 
cited before this Tribunal of the Sovereign 
Judge, who joins to a Vigilance which no- 
thing efcapcs, a Holioels which fuffers no 
Diforder. ' Here, his Adions^ .which the pub- 
lick Voice fo applauded, were canvafs'd with 
Rigour, and the very Bottom of his Heart was 
laid open to difcover bis moft retir'4 Thoughts* , 
Where will be the ^nd of this formidable In- 
quiry ? In thcvefy }Aoxntntx\at Nahucho^ 
kn^or^ walking in his Palace^ and pleafing 
bimfelf with the Ideas of his great Exploits, 
and of his prefent Grandeur and Magnifi- 
cence, faid within himfelf, // not this great v. 30. 
Babylon th^t I have buiitfor the Houfe of 
the, K.tng4am t^ the Might. of fm^ Tower ^ and 
for the Honour of niy Majefty ? In this criti- 
cal Moment of the flattering Ideas of his 
Power, and.Empirc, Iield independent of God, 
whofe Place, he ufurpM, a Yoke from Hea- 
ven pronqunp'd his Sentence, and declared to 
him^ that his Kingdom was departed front ^.^i^ 32^ 
h'm^ that he jhould be drawn from Men^ and 

his 
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his 7)weIiiHg h withthe Beafts of the FielH^ 
until he knew, that themoft High ruled in *Be 
Kingdoms of Men ^ and gave them to whom/a^ 
ever he would^ 

This Tribunal always fubfifting, tho^ in- 
vifible to mortal Eyes, lias pronbuncM the 
feme Judgment upon thole famous Conque-- 
rors, thofe Heroes of Paganifm, who, like 
Habuchodomjbr^ lookM upon themfelves as the 
fole Builders of their high Fortune, as inde- 
pendent upon any other Authority, and as 
only advanc'd by their own Strength or 
Wifdom, • 

Qffut. I F God raisM up fomc* Princes to be the 
Minifters of his Vengeance, he likewife rais'd 
up others to be the Difpenfers of his Boun- 
tiesi He deftin'd Cyrus to the Delivery of his 
People from Servitude ; and to qualify him ta 
fupport with becoming Dignity fo ennobling 
a Miniftry, he furniftiM ' him with all the 
Qualities requiOte to a great Captaia and a 
great Prince, and gave him that excellent E- 
ducation .fo ipuch admirM by Pagans, who 
jvere equally ignorant of its Author, and the 
true Reafbn of it. 

From prophane Hiftorians we may learn 
the Extent and Rapidity of his Conquefts, his 
iatrepid Bravery, his wife Vievirs and Defigris, 
the Grandeur of his Soul, his noble Genero- 
fity, his AfFeftion for his Subjeds truly pa- 
ternal ; and the Returns made him by a grate* 
^ ful People of Love and AffeOiion for a Qo* 

-vernment which endear'd him to them, and 
reprefented him to their Thoughts rather in 
the Appearance of a ProteCtor and 4 Father, 
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than of a Lord and Mafter. All this, I fay, 
may be had from prophanc Writers ; but the 
fecrct Principle of all thefe fliining Qualities, 
the Spring which puts them into Movement, 
are to be fought for in Authors of another 
Charafter. 

ISyilJH B:S6rds us the "Light, and de-c-45. ▼- 
livers himfelf in Terms exprefliveof the Gran-*' *• *' 
deuf and Majefty of the God by whom he 
fpake. He reprefents this God of Armies as 
holding Cyrus by the Hand, marching before, 
and conducing him from City to City, from 
Province to Provitice, Jtibduing Nations be^^ 
fore him^ looJeniHg the Loins of Kings ^ brtak^ 
ing in "Pieces Gates of Brafsj cutting injuu'- 
der the Bars oflron^ laying Ramparts and 
Walls proftrate to give him an Entrance into 
Cities, and to put him in Poffeflion of the ^ 
Treajures ofDarknefs^ and the hidden Riches 
of fecretT laces. 

The Prophet fuffers us not to be ignorant 
of the Motives of all thefe aftonilhing Events. 
It was to punilli Babylon^ to deliver J^i^^^A 
from Captivity, to rfebuild the holy City and 
Temple, that Qyrus was thus condufted Step 
by Step, and profperM by God in all his Un- 
dertakings. / have raifed him uf in Righ^^^\%^ 14. 

ttoufnefs^ and I will direSl all his fFays 

/ffr Jacob my Servants fake^ and Ifrael mine 
Eleh: But this Prince, Wind and ungrateful, 
knew not his Mafter, and forgot his Bene- 
&Gtor. / have Jirnamed thee^ tho^ thou hajir./^, 5. i 
n?t known me. — I girded thee ^ tho^ thou hajl 
not known me. 
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A fine t- The Scripture not content with cxhibif- 
Z^aity. ing to US in the Perfon of Cyrus the Kdodcl 
of a perfeft Kirig and Governour^ his Religi- 
on excepted ; prefents us with ah admirable 
Image in the Reprefentation of a Tree large 
Dan. 4. and ftrong reaching unto Heaven by its Height, 
^•^^^ "and the Extremities of the Earth by its ex- 
tended Branches. Its Leaves wettfair^ and 
its Fruit much^ and it ftood the Ornafhent 
and the Happinefs ^ of the Fields around it : 
The Beafts of the ^FiHd had Shadow under 
it^ and the Fowls of Heaven, dwelt in the 
Boughs ofity and all Flejh was fed of it. 

Is there any Painting tb be met with more 
juft, more expreffive of Royalty ? Of Royal- 
ty, whofe true Grandeur and folid Glory are 
not placM in that Luftre, that Pomp and 
Magnificence which furround it, nor in thofc 
' exterior Refpefts and Homages pay'd,^ and 
indeed due to it, from the Subjed : But in 
real Services and Advantages procured to the 
People, over whom its Nature and Inftitution 
have 'placed it as their Support, their* De- 
fence, their Security, .their Afyluni4:.iji^D.ne 
word, as the fruitful Source of all their En- 
)oyments> more particularly to the Weak and 
the Helplefs, who expeQ: td find under.,the 
Shadow of Royalty, a ^eace and a Tranquil- 
lity which nothing , is capable to di%irb, 
whilft the Prince himfelf Sacrifices his own 
Repofe, and fingly fuftaini the Storms and 
\ Tempefts, which he diverts from felling upon 

the Heads of othets . 

I F A N c Y that I fee the Reality of this noble 
Image, the Execution of this fine Plan in the 

< \ Govcra* 
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Government of Cyrus exhibited to us in the 
admirable Preface of Xenofhon to his Hiftory 
of that Prince. He there gives us a Cata* 
logue of a multitude of 24ations feparated 
from one another by a vaft Extent of Coun* 
tries, and more ftijl, by a di verfity of Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, Language ; but all united in, 
the (ame Sentiments of Efteem, Refpeft,' and[ 
Love for a Prince, whole Government they 
cou'd have williM to have been everlafting, 
fuch were the Happinefs and X^^^^^il^^^y 
which they enjoy'd under his Empire *. 

To this Government fo amiable, {o bene- A^ttft i^es 
ficial,^ let us oppofe the Idea given us in the^^'^j^'*^ 
fame Scripture of thofe Empires and thofe ^''^'*^'' 
Conquerors fo boafted by Antiquity, who 
making the publick Happinefs no part of their 
Cares, have only followed the private Views 
of Int.ereft and Ambition. The Holy Ghoft Dan. c 7. 
reprefents them under the Symbols of Monr 
fters producM from the Agitation of the 
Sea, from Trouble, Confufion and the Da£h-» 
ingof Surges : It reprefents them under the 
. Image of cruel and lavage Beafts, which eve- 
ry where fcatter Terror and Defolation, and 
only fubfift from Blood and Slaughter ; Bears, 
Lions, Tigers, Leopards, what Imagery; 
what Painting is here I 

Ijj^ERTHELESS, from tbcfe frightful Mo- 
dellye the Rules too often taken which are 
to mp\ the Children of the Great : Thefe 
Ravagers of the World, thefe Scourges of 

yUvvi^yilifi'bvfiia^f f/wCot- >« ot'2'^i' xt/£«f yiS^, p. J. Edit. 
Att TOTj^yTMj* t5 iativrcf.% dvtS Htttchinibn. 

Mankind 
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Mankind arc propoled to their Imitation by 
thus exciting in them the Sentiments of an 
immoderate Ambition, the Love of a ialfe 
Ezcch. 19. Glory, they grow Up to ht young Lions j, 
3> 7- 'they learn to catch the Trey and to dex^oiir 
Men J — to lay wafle Cities^ to turn Lands 
and their Fulnefs into T>eJblation by the bloife 
of their Roaring. Such are the Ideas which 
the Scriptures give us of thele great IVfen 
grown up to Maturity of Years and Wicked- 
nefs. The Noife of their Exploits, the Re- 
nown of the Viftbries of thefe conlirm'd 
Lions are at the Bottom only Roaring, Ter- 
ror and Defolation. 

The Inftances which I have hitherto pro- 
ducM taken from the Hiftory of the Egyp- 
tians^ ' the Jijfyrians^ the Babylonians^ the 
Terjians^ prove fufficiently the fovereign Do- 
minion exercisM by God over the Empires of 
the Earth, and the Relation which he has 
put between his own peculiar People, and 
thpfe of other Nations. The fame Truth ap- 
pears equally clear when we go forwards to 
the Kings of Syria and Egypty Succeflbrs of 
Alexander the Great, with whofe Hiftory, 
every Man knows that of the People of God 
was clofely connefted under the Times of 
the Maccabees. 

To all thefe Fa£l:s I cannot forbear fflting 
another, commonly known izjdeed, bapiot 
lefs^ remarkable than thefe already r^ted. 
This was the taking of Jerufalem by Tttus. 
When that Prince entered Jerufalem^ and con- 
fider'd the Fortifications, Pagan: ai^ he was, 
he own'd the all-powerful Aria of the God of 

Ifrad 
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IJrael^ and ftruck with AdhiiratiOn^ cryM 
out, " It lis evident that God fought on ourjofcpli. t 
*' Sides, and drove the Jews from thefe Tow- ?• ^ 4^- 
" ers, from which no human Strength, no 
" Engines could have forcM them/* 

Besides this obviouS aild fcnfible Agree- c^^i ^i/- 
ment betwixt prophane and facred Hiftory,J^^'^*" 
there is another more fecret and remote which ,^2.' 
refpefts the Meffiah^ for whofe Coming, Godj^w^* •^««» 
who has always his Work before his Eyes, J^^JT''^ 
prepared Men at a great Diftance from it^ ^ftuS^f^ 
by the Ignorance and Difdrder in which hei^k. 
fuffcr'd Mankind to be plufigM during the 
Space of four thoufand Years^ Jt was to let^ u >*^^ 
.them fee the Neceffity of a Mediator, that ] ,^ , 
god left the Nations to their own W^ ^/d 
yitlyu any PoffibLlity oh the S ide of RealoH^^y^*- ' 
^r~]^bilQfophv to il li pel jJieir Dar^ e^ or re* j 
form their vicious Inclinations. '^^^ ' 

When the Grandeur of Empires, the Ma* 
jefty of Princes^ the fhining Aftions of great 
Men, the Order of well tempered Societies^ 
the HariitlHl^gf their different Members, the 
Wifdom of Law^givers, the Lights of Philo^ 
fophers, are confiderM, the Earth fefems to of* 
fer nothing to our Thoughts but what is great 
and furprifing : But with all thefe fancied Ad* 
vantages, it was in the Eyes of God barren 
an^j^fle, as at the Inflant of its Creation \ 
It Moo little to fay, that it was only cofrufH 
iefof*, God^ and fiU'd with Violence (I i^eak I 

ot tfb Pagan World) and the Receptacle of ^ I 
Men' uflgrateful and perfidious, as in tliQ 
Times oftiae Deluge. l< ^t ^' ^ ^' 
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\ NfVERTHELEss thc fovcreign Arbiter of 
the World, who, according to the unerring 
Rules of his Wifdom, difpenfcs Light and 
Darknefs, and knows how to check the im- 
petuous ToVrent of our Paflions, fufFerM not 
human Nature, delivered up to its own Cor- 
' ruption, to degenerate into abfolute Barba- 
rity, and become entirely brutifb, by an utter 
Extinction of the firft Principles of the Law 
of Nature, which has been the Fate of fbme 
unhappy Nations. This Obftacle would have 
retarded too much the rapid Courfe promifed 
by him to the firft Preachers of the Kipgdom 
of his Son. 

He fcatterM from ancient Time the Seed 
. * ^ of many great Truths in the Minds of Men, 
^ ' to prepare them for the Reception of others 
more important. (^He prepared them for the 
\^ Inftru£l:ions of the Gofpel by thofe of Philofo- 
^ phy; and with this View permitted to the 
. Schools of Heathen Profeffors the Difcuffion 
bfQueftions, and the Eftablifhment of feve- 
* ' ral Principles which have a near Affinity with 
Religion, and that the People fhould become 
; attentive Hearers of thofe famous Difputes. 

• It is known that Philofophers every where in 
their Writings teach the Exigence of a God, 
the Neceflity of a Providence pfefidins in 
the Government of the World, the Imi^P'ta- 
lity of the Soul, thc laft End of Man, Re* 
wards to the Good, and Punifhments t© the 
Bad, the Nature of Duties which, are thc 
'Tie of Society, the Chara£ter of thofe Vir- 
tues which are the Bafis of Morality, as Pru- 
^dence, Juftice, Fortitude, Temperance, and 

the 
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the like, which were indeed by no means ca- 
pable to conduft Men to Righteoufnefs, but^ 
fervM Ko fcatter feme Clouds, to brighten up 
fome Obicurities. 

It is owing tp the fame Providence, which 

from afar prepared the Ways of the Gofpel^ 

that at the Time of the Mepah^s Appearance 

in the World all Nations almoft were united 

by the two Languages of Greek and Latin^ 

that almoft all Nations, however difunited in' 

Speech, obeyM one Mafter from the Ocean to 

the Euphrates^ and that Wars Domeftick and 

Foreign were hufhM in a general Peace 

throughout the Roman Empire, to give a free 

Courfe to the preaching of the Apoftles. The 

Study of prophane Hiftory when it is purfu'd 

with Judgment, and a ripenM Underftanding^ 

muft condutl us to thefe Reflexions, and fhew 

us how fubfervient God made the Empires of 

the Earth to the Eftablifhment of that of his 

Son. • • 

It muft likcwife fhew us the real Value tyitxiira$rJii' 
all that appears with the greateft Luftre to thej^7 J^' 
Eyes of the World, of all t;hat is moft capable^./^^ 
to dazle and blind it. Courage, Bvzvcvy^<mvagani* 
Dexterity in the Arts of Governing, profdund 
Politicks, the Dignity of Magiftrsicy, Pene-^ 
tration of the moft abftrufe Sciences^ Beautv 
of Mind, Delicacy of Tafte in every Kincj^ 
Accomplilhmcnt in all Arts* Thefe are the 
Objefts with which prophane Hiftory enter* 
tains us, which draw our Admiration and of^ 
ten our Envy. But at the fame time this very 
Hiftory ought to remind us that from the Be* 
ginning of the World God furnilhes his Ene* 

b a ' mi^t 
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rules with- all the fliining Qualities fo much el^ 
teemM and celebrated ; whereas he often de- 
nies them to his moft faithful Servants on 
whom he pours Bleflings of another and more 
^ important Value, but which are neither known 
pfikji^if.nor defired by the World. Happy is the ^eo^ 
fie that is in fuch a Cafe ; yea^ happy is that 
People whofe God is the Lord. 

Another Refleflion, which follows natu- 
rally from what I have hitherto advancM, fhall 
conclude this firft Part of my Preface. Since 
k is certain that all thefe great Men fo boafted 
in prophane Hiflory had the Unhappineft to 
know nothing of t\\p true God, and to live in 
continued Difobedieqce to him, this is a Cau- 
tion to us not to be over-lavifh in the Prailcs 
which we beftow upon them. St. Aufiiny in 
the Book of his Retractations, teftifies a Re- 
pentance for his having too much extolPd y/^- 
to and his Se6t, becaufe,^ fays he, both Mafter 
and Scholars were onlj: impious Men, who \n 
many Points advanced Do£l:rines contrary to 
JefusChrift^. 

But we are not to imagine that %t. jiujiin 
thought it was in no Cafe permitted us to ad- 
mire or praife what was excellent in the Ani- 
ons, or true in the Maxims of Tagans. He 
would only have them purgM of their Errors, 
with an Approbation of whatever is agreeable 
to' found Morality u He praifes the Romans 

L ^Laus ipfay qua Platonem Chriftlana Do&rina. RetraB. 

f vcl Platonicos feu Academicos L. i. c. i. 

Philo(bphostantumextuli,quan- ^ Id in quoqtie conigendum, 

turn impios homines non opor- quod priivum eil ; <juc5 autem 

tuir, non immerito mihi dilpli- reSum eft, approbandum. De 

cuit : Fnt&Ttim quorum copta ^^« ^^r4 D^uU* L* 7. c. l^. 

Errores magnos clefendenda efi qi) 
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on many Occafions, and more particularly ia 
his Books of the City of God^ one of his la- 
teftandfinefl: Works. He there remarks, that 
God gave them the Conqueft and Rule of % 
great Part of the Earth (he fpeaks of the beft 
Tinies of the Commonwealth) becaufe of the 
Equity and JModeration of their Government ; 
thus rewarding Virtues purely human with 
Recompenccs which were likcwife fo^ and \ 
with which this Nation, fo enlightenM in 
other Rcfpefts, blindly and unhappily fat 
down contented. It is not therefore the Praife 
beftowM upon Tagans^ but the Excefs of it 
which is condemn d by St. Aufiin. 

We, who by the Engagement of our Pro- 
feffion are continually converlant with Tagan 
Authors, ought to be particularly fearful of 
entering too far into the Spirit of them, of 
^opting infenfibly their Sentiments in praifing 
their Heroes, and fo giving into Exceffcs,which 
they miftook for Virtues, Becaufe they knew 
none that were more pure; Some Perions, for 
whofe Friendfliip I have the jufteft Regard, 
and whole Lights I reverence, have found this 
Defea in fome Paffages of the Work publifliM 
by me concerning the Education of Youth, 
and have thought I pufhM too far the Praife 
^f the great Men of Taganifm. I own in- 
deed, that Expreffions too fkrong and not fo 
well guarded have fometimes TcapM from me. 
I thought it had been fufficient to have inferted 
in each of the four Volumes which compofe 
that Work, feveral CorreClives without any 
Neceflity of a Repetition, and laid down in 
Afferent Places the Principles of the Fathers 
: . bs on 
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on this Subjea, by declaring with St. j^ujiin, -^ 
s^ that .without true Pictv^ that is, without the • 
^^ true Worfhip of the true God, flp Man can 
, be truly virtuous ,: and that .that Virtue is^ a 
mecr Name which ha^ human Glory for its 
Objea^ ' * 

When I faid that Ter/eus hzd not the Rc- 
folution to kill himfelf^ I did not pretend to 
juftify the Pradice of! Tagms^ who believM 
Self-tnurder lawful, but fimply to relate a Faft, 
and the Judgment of Taulus jEmilws npoa 
it. A flight JCorrefiive thrown into this Ktr 
cital would have removed all the Ambiguity, 
and taken away all Subjeft of Complaint* 

The Oflracijm Qxccut^d at ^/A^wupoa the 
mofl: deferving Men, Theft permitted^ it feems, 
by Lycurgus at Sparta^ an Equality of Goods 
authoritatively commanded in the 6'me City, 
:^TidL other refembling Paflages; may be attend- 
ed with fome DilBculties. t fhall be particu- 
larly careful in my Sentiments on them when 
they fallen my Way, and A^ith Pleafure make 
4ile of the Light? which Perfons of Knowledge 
and Candour Ihall be pleas'd to hpnour me 
with. ' : 

In a Work of this Nature which I am be^ 
ginning for -the Publick, dcftinM njore imme- 
diately to the Inftrudion of Youth, it were to 
be wifliM that no Expreffion, no Thought 
might be met with in it. capable to inftill into 
^heir Minds Principles falfe or dangerous. J 

^Illud conftat inter pmncs tutcm; nee earn veram efle 

veracitcr pios , nominciii fine quahdo glorias fervit humanaB. 

yerapiecate, id eft, veii Dei vero Dt Cmt. Dii. L. J. Ck iff* 

fliltu, vfram poflfe habere yji* xt-^. • - y i£l4s^ 



proppfe this .Maxim for my Imitation ix> the 
Prolecution of the Work, a Maxim of which 
I perceive the whole Importance : But I and 
far from .believing that I have every where 
ftuck to it^ tho' that was o^y Intention ; and 
I fhall oh this, as on fo many other Occafions, 
ftand in. N^ed of all the Indulgence of my 
Readers. " ; 

S E c Tv n. 'F articular Obftrvatkns 
ufm this Work. 

THE VoTume here ofFerM to the Publick, 
is tlie Beginning of a Work in which 
I propofe ta deliver the ancient Hiftory of the 
Egyptians), the Carthaginian^y tlie AJfyrians 
as well of Nmeveh as Babylon^ the Medes^ the 
VerJianSy Xh^ MacedonianSy and the different 
States oi Greece : As I write principally For 
the InftcuCtlon of Youth and of Perfons who 
defire jiQ deep Ihfight into the Hiftory of thofe 
ancient. Times, I fhall not load this Work with 
Learning which mdeed might have Room m 
it, but would ,he very foreign to my Defign. 
This is in giving a coritinuM Hiftory of An- 
tiquity, to take from Greek dsid Latin Authors 
whatever, apj3ears moft important as to Fads, 
and moft inftru£kive as to Aefle£fcions. 

1 couLX) wllh ta avoid on one hand the 
Barrennefs of Abridgments, which give us no 
diftindt Idea of Fagots, and. on the other, the 
tedious Exaftnefs of long Hiftories which op- 
prefs the Reader. I am fenfible how difficult 
It is to ftcer ex'aSly betwixt the two Extremes ; 
. * b 4 and , 
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and though in the two Parts of the Hiilory of 
this firft' Volume, I have retrench'd a great 
deal of what was oflPerM me by the Ancients, 
yet I know not but the Reader may ftill com- 
plain of my Prolixit)^; But I was afraid to 
murder Faas by a too confin'd Abridgment. 
The Tafte of the Publick Iball be my Rule, 
and I (hall in the Courfe of this Work keep it 
always in View. 

I HAD the Happinefs not to difpleaie it in 
my firft Work, and ihould be glad to meet 
with^the like Succeis here, but dare not hope 
for it. That Work treating of polite Learn- 
ing, Poetry, Eloquence, Scraps of feleQ; and 
. broken Hiftory, gave me a Liberty of inferc- 
ing into it a Part of whatever was moft en- 
gaging in ancient or modern Authors, whate- 
ver was moft furprizihg, delicate, or fblid, as 
well for ExprefTion as ^r Thought and Senle. 
The Beauty and the Solidity of the Things 
themfelves offerM to the Reader^ made him 
iefs attentive, or more indulgent to the Man- 
ner of their Delivery ; and befides, the Variety 
of the Matter compounded for the Want of 
lihofe Arguments which might have been eat- 
pe^e^ from the Stile and the Compofition. 
, Heke that Advantage is wanting to me. I 
am by no means entirely Mafter of my Choice, 
In ^ deduced Hiftory the Writer is 6felig*d to - 
infert a great many Things which arc not al- 
ways very afffe^ing, chiefly the Origin and 
Rile of Empires ; and fuch Parts of the Work 
are comraoply fown thick with Thpms ancj 
prefent wiii^very few Flowers. The Sequel 
^ill iiirnifh morea^re^bl? Matters.and Events 
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more engaging ; here I fhall not fail to opea 
the precious Treafurcs left us by the beft Au- 
thors. Till the Reader cqmes to thole agree- 
able Places, I muft intreat nim to reniember 
that a large and fine Country does not every 
where exhibit rich Harvefts, fair Vineyards, 
fmiling Meadows, fruitful Orchards; here 
and there Lands lefs improvM, and more wild 
are to be met with. And to borrow a Com- 
parifon of the like Nature from TJiny *, a- 
mongft Trees fome in the Spring Time emu- 
loufly put forth infinite Bloffoms; and by thefe 
rich Ornaments, whole Gaiety and lively Co- 
lours agreeably flatter the Eye, proclaim Plen- 
ty to a more diftant Seafon. There are*o-*x#iii 
thers^ which, tho^ produftive of good Fruits, %3v^ 
are as it were cloathM in perpetual Mourn- 
ing, and feem to have no Part in the Joy of 
reviving Nature. It is eafy to apply this I- 
mage to the Writing of Hiftory. 

To embellilh and inrich mine,I declare that 
I have been neither fcrupulous, npr alhamM 
of pillaging every where, often without quoc« 
Ing the Authors from whom I tranlcribe, be- 
caufe I have fometimes taken the Liberty of 
making fome flight Alterations. I make 2ts 
much ufe as I can of the Iblid Refledions ia 
the fecond and third Part of Mr. Boffuet^ 

> Arborum flos, eft picni veris iorenty & fuot tfiftcf qundtfiig 

indiciuroy & anni reuafoentis : qtueque non fiotiant gandia 

Flos gaqdium arbomm. Tunc annoium ; — ne^tie ullo flora 

ie novas, alialque qiiam funr, c^chilarancuri natalefve pomo* 

ofleoduuc : Tunc variis cob- rum recurius annuos vemcolofi' 

nun pfturis in certamen ui^ue nuntio pfomittunt. fUn* M|» 

luioriant. Sed hoc fiegatum Hi/f. Lib, i(^«*^; 25. 
ficrif^uc* T^otK mill) Qomts 

Univ^rial 



Univeriy Hiftory, which is one of thq finefl: '" 
a^pd moll uleful Works that we have. I re- 
ceive like wife great Affiftance From the Hifto- 
cmtmaiw ry of the Learned EngliJhmdnX>QainTruieaux^ 
^f j^ ^ which he has admirably fearch'd into 
«r/ifw«it. ^nd cleared the Difficulties to be met with in 
{mcient Hiftory. I fhatt thus ufe every thing 
/which falls- in my Way^ by making it contri- ' 
pute all that I canto the Cpmpofition and ter- 
feftion of my Work. / . 

I AM very fenTible that the thus making ufe 
of other Men^s j^abours, is a fo;t of a Rpnun- 
cTation to the Title and Quality of an A^hor- 
But Jcaloufy . is but little my Temper, aiid I 
^fliould be very.glad, and iliink my felf ex- 
'C . > trpmejiy happy, jn. the Reputation of a good 
iCompilep, ind of liavjng furnilh'^d but an En- 
tertainment ^ to my Readers, who 
wjB liot .bp, 10 , much Pai^ what Jiand. it comes 
from, provided tbemfelves arp pleasM with it. 
. ,1 CANi^of precilely determine the Num- 
ber of Yoliimes which will be requir'd to fi- 
*^ifl> my*)tJndert^ fee that it 
Jyi'ill rife . to^ ipi lek than fiyeVor fix. Ycrung 
^^fchplars,; aay^tjii^^ may eafily finifli 
;^^his Reading in the Courfe of one Year, fepa- 
^rately from, rand without Interruption given 
^tQtheir other $tudies. .In my Plan I deftin^d 
■^the Second to* this Reading ; it is a Clafs in 
^.^y^iich YoMph is ca|)able of receiving Profit, 
land of finding Pleafure in thefe Studies ; ar>d 
> ^I wpvld referycthe Romaf$ Hiftory for theRhe- 
Ivtorick Clafs. * / .. ' 
' • It might have been ufeful, and even necef- ^ 
fary to have given my Readers Tome Idea and 

Know 
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Knowledge of the Authors from whom this 
Hiftory isextrafted The Size to which this 
firfl: Volume is fwelJM allows nie no Room 
to treat of this Subje^ in the Extpt which 
it requires, and therefore I am oblig'd to re- 
ferve it to the Second. 

In the mean time;! think my (elf pbligM to itt ya^g. 
fay fomething by way of Extenuation coa- »«»» 
cerningthe fuperftitious Credulity with wlnch^'^^ 
the greaced: part of thefe Jlutliors are chargMrMf^mt/ji^ 
with rpgard to Auguries, Aul^ces, Dreams, '*'^^^. 
Prodigies, Oracles. Indeed it is Ihpcking to J^*2^^ 
find Writers, in all.oth^r Regards fb judicious, or^r/^i i^ 
making- it a Du(yj. and a fort of Law tQ them..*-^*^'"! 
felves, to relate with: a rfcrupulpus ExaSnefs, ^ * 
and with gi^eat Gravi|y dwell upon fuch low " 
and ridiculous dqrc^onies, as *the. Flight of 
BitxJ^ to th? i;ight qr left Hand^ Signs difco- 
vered in the Imoajking Entrails of Beafts, the 
Application .more or-lefe with which Pullgt^ 
fell to their Barly, and a thoufand other Ah*' 
furdities of the Ijke Nature. i , ■ 

I T muft be Qi^n^d that a fenfible Reader can- 
not without Aftonifhment fee IVEen the moft 
rcnpwn'd for Learning and Wifdom arnongft 
the Aflcients, Captains the moft uninfluenced 
by popular Opinions, and the moft fenfible of 
the Neceflities of laying hold on favourable 
Moments, the Councils of Princes the moft 
confummate in Policy and the Artsr of Em- ^ 
|ire, the moft auguft Affemblies of grave Se- 
nators; in one word, Nations at once the moft 
powerful and inlightejiM; a Reader, I fay^ 
cannot without Aftonifhment behold all thefc 
tlKOugh fo many Ages, determining the great- 
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eft Afiairs by tliefe little Ufages and vain Ob- I 
fervations, as the declaring of War, the fight- I 
ing a Battle, purfuing aViaory ; Deliberations | 
thefe of the laft Importance, and on which of^ 
ten hung the Deftiny and Safety of States and 
Empires. , 

But we muft at the fame time be fo juft as 
to own that the Manners, the Cuftoms, the 
Laws themfelves fuffer^d them not at that Time 
to depart from thofe Ufages ; that Education^ 
paternal and immemorial Tradition, Perfuafion 
and univerfal Confent of Nations, the very- 
Precepts and Praftice of Philofophers rendered 
thefe Ufages venerable ; and that theie Cere- 
monies, abfurd ^s they appear, and really were, 
made amongft the Ancients a Part of the Re- 
ligion and publick Worlbip. 

This Religion was falfe and this Worfhip 
miftaken. But the Principle was praife-wor- 
thy, and founded in Nature. The Stream wa^ 
corrupted but the Fountain was pure. Man 
by his proper Lights knows nothing beyond 
the prelent. Futurity is to him an Abyfs fhut 
againft the moft fubtle, the pioft penetrating 
Sagacity^ which difcbvcrs nothing certain to 
him on which to fix his Views, and form his 
Refolutions.* With regard to Execution he is 
neither lefs weak or impotent. He finds him- 
felf in an entire Dependance upon a fovcreign 
Hand which difpofes ablblutely all Events,and, 
notwithftanding all his Efforts, all the Wiftlom 
of his beft concerted Meafures, reduces him by 
the moft inconfiderable Obftacles thrown in 
Jiis Way by any crofs Accident, to an utter 
Incapacity for the Execution of his Projefts. 

These 
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These DarknefTcs, this Weaknels, oblige 
him to have Recourfe to a Light and a Power 
fuperior to his own. His own Neceffities, his 
Impatience for Succefs in his Undertaking, 
thro w^ him at the Feet of him, who he knows 
has fingly refervM to himfelf the Knowledge 
of Futurity, and the Power to difpofe of it# 
He offers up Prayers, makes Vows, brings 
Sacrifices to this Being, to obtain of him a Re- 
velation of his Will either by Oracles, or 
Dreams, or othejr Signs, fully convincM that 
nothing can happen without his Appointment; 
and that it is his laft, his concerning Intereft, 
to know the Will of this fovereign Being in 
order to i:onform and fuit his Actions to it. 
• This religious Principle of Dependance 
and Homage, with regard to the fupreme Be- 
ing, is natural to Man^ He carries it engra- 
ven on his Heart : Is reminded of it by the 
inward Calls of his own Indigence, and by 
every Objeft without him ; and one may 
fay, that this continual Recourfe to the Deity, 
is one of the firft Foundations of Religion, 
and the Tie which moft clofely unites Man to 
the Creator. 

Those, who had the Happinefs to know 
the true God, and to be chofen into the Num- 
ber of his People, faiFd not to addrefs him in 
their Needs and their Doubts, to obtain his 
Afliftance and the Manifeftation of his Will. 
He was gracipufly pleas'd to manifeft himfelf 
to them, and to conduft them by Apparitions, 
by Dreiras, by Oracles, by Prophecies ; and 
to prote^ them by fignal Wonders* 

Those 
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Those who were fo blind as to adopt Lies 
for Truth, addrefsM thcmlelves for the fame 
Afliftance to falfe and lying Deities, who 
could return no Anfwer to their Petitions, nor 
requite their Homage otherwife than by Error 
and Illufion, and deceitful Imitations of the 
Conduft of the true God. 

FnoH hence fprung the ridiculous Obferva* 
tions of Dreams, which a credulous Superfti* 
tion m^de them miftake for the falutary Warn- 
ing of Heaven ; thofe dark or equivocal An- 
fwers of Oracles, under the Veil of which the 
Spirits of Darknefs hid their Ignorance, and 
by a ftudied Ambiguity provided an Excufe 
for tTieriifelves, let the Event prove as it wou^d* 
Froni hence came thofe Prognofticks for Fu- 
turity which Men flatter'd themfelves to find 
in the Entrails of Beafts, in the Flight and 
Singing of Birds, in the Afpeft of Planets, 
in fortuitous Accidents, in the Caprices and 
Extravagancies of' Fortune ; thole frightful 
Prodigies which fillM a Nation with Terror, 
and made it fancy they were not to be expiated 
but by the moft mournful Ceremonies, and 
fometimes even not without the Effufion of 
human Blood; laftly, thofe black Inventions of 
Magick, thofe Delufions, thofe Inchaqtments, 
thofe Sorceries, thofe Evocations of the Dead, 
and a Number of other J)ivinations. 

All thefe Extravagancies were received, 
and generally obferv'd by all the People ot the 
Heathen World ; and the Praftice was found* 
cd upon the Principles of Religion, which 
I have juft now fummarily laid down. Of 
this we have a Ihining Proof in that PalTage of 

^ ♦ the 
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the Inftitution ofCjrus^ when Camlyfes^ Fa- 
ther of that Prince, gives him thofe fine In- 
ftruftions fo proper to forni a great Captain 
and a great King^fHe recommends to hirti 
above all Things a fovereiga Regard to the- 
Gods, the beginning every Undertaking, great 
or fmail, with the Invocation of them ; the 
humouring the Priefts and Augurs who are 
the Minifters and Interpreters of their Will ; 
but riot to deliver himfelfupfo implicitly and 
blindly to the Condufl of thefe Augurs, as 
to be ignorant himfelf of the Science of ©/- 
vination^ Auguries^ and Aujpices. And the 
Reafon which he alledges for the Dependancd 
of Princes upon the Gods, and their Intereft 
to confult them on all Occafionis, is, that lee 
Men be ever fo wife and acute in the Manage- 
ment of ordinary and daily Affairs, yet their 
Views are very narrow and limited with Re- 
gard to Futurity ; whereas the Deity with 
one Glance of his Eye takes in all Ages and \ 
all Events. " As the Gods are immortal, Jdid^^ij^ 
*' Cambyfes to his Sotty they know equally ^'^g^*- 
" Things paft, prefent^ and to come. Thofe Edit.* 
" of their Worfliippers to whom they are pro- 1?"^<*«** 
" pitious, receive from them the neceffary ^^ 
" Lights to dired their Anions, where to 
*^ proceed, or to ftop. And if the fame 
*' Warnings are -not given by them to all Men 
'' it is no Wonder, fince no Neceflity obliges 
" them to a Care of thofe on whom they have 
" no Intention to beftow their Favours", 

Such was the Doctrine of People the moft ^ 
inlighten'd with regard to the different Sorts 
of Diminutions ; and it is no Wonder that 

HiJiotioMf 
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Hijtorians^v^ho writ the Hiftory of thofePcopIc, 
thought themfelvcs obliged to deliver carefully 
fo eflential a Part of their Reh'gioaand Worihip, 
the Soul often of their very Deliberations, and 
the Rule of their Condu£c. I thought it in- 
cumbent on me for the very fame Reafon, not 
entirely to fqpprels evei:y thing relating to this 
Subjedt, tho* I have retrench^ a good deal. 

I INTEND to put at the End of this Work 
a Chrooological Abridgment of the Fads, and 
an Index of Matters. 

Archbishop VJher is ufually ray Guide in 
Chronology. In the Hiftory of the Cartba-^ 
gintans I commonly fet down four E^oques i 
the Year of the World's Creation fignify'd by 
thefe Letters, A. M. thofe of the Foundation 
<£ Carthage and Rome^ and laftly the Years 
before the Birth of Chrift ; and Ifuppofe vyith 
liflo^r and others that this Birth fell out in the 
ycar^f the World 4004. * ' 
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Egyptians, CarthacjiniAn^, Asst-» 
rians^BabtlonianS) MEDBsand 
Persians ^ Macedonians, and 
Grbgiansi 



the Origm and Trdgrefs of the Eftablijhmeni 
of Kingdomsi 

IJJ birder to know how thofe States and 
Kiiigdotifs >vere form'd, into which the 
World hath been divided, by what Steps 
I they arrived to that Degree of Greatnefs 
recorded in Hiftory, by what Bands Families 
, and Cities united themfelves fo as to compoie 
I one Body or Society^ and live together under 
' the (ame Authority and the feme Laws ; it will 
be proper to go back, as I may fayj to the In* 
£uicy of the world, and to thofe Days whea 
Men dilperfsd intQ feveral Countries atter th# 

Q Con' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Confufion of Tongues, began to people the 
Earth. 

I N thole early Times every Father was the 
fupremc Head of his own Family, the Umpire 
and Judge of the Difl^renccs that arofc in it, 
the natural Law^giver of the little Society that 
was under him, the* Defender and Proteftor of 
thofe, who, by their Birfh, Education, and 
Weaknefs, were placM under his Safe-guard, 
and whofe IntereJ0t hrs Tendcrncfe rendered as 
dear to him as his t)wn. 

How independent foever the Authority of 
thofe Mafters might be, they never uled it but 
as Fathers, th^t is, with a great deal of Mode- 
ration. Little jealous of- their PowcHj they 
never thought to domineer, rior imperioufly 
to decide. As they found themfelves-riecefla- 
fily obliged to take in others to their Affiftance 
in their domeftick Labours^ they-alfe- admitted 
them into their Deliberations^ and confultcd 
them upon any. Emcr^ilcie^. ThtfsTall was 
; tinanimoufly donQ,.?ind for thexommon Good^ 

The Laws eftablifhed by the paternal Care 
in this little domeftick Senate;, being diftated 
by no-other Motive but the o'ti^licK Advan-. 
.tage, concerted with the eldeft. Children, an^ 
received by the younger* with a full arid froe^ 
Co«fent, were religibufly obferved, and. kept; 
in Families as an hereditary Policy, wherein* 
confifted their Peace' and Securitjr. 

Different Motiyes^jgave Rife to different 
Laws* ;A Man, over-joy^d at the Birth of a 
Son which firft made him Father, endeavour- 
ed to diftingiiifh him amqng his Brethren by 
giving him a larger Portion of his Goods, and 

a more 
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a more confiderable Authority in his Family; 
Another ftudying the Advantage of a dearly 
beloved Wife^ or a favourite Daughter whom 
he ^vas willing to fettle in the World, thought 
himfelf obliged to fecure their Rights, and in- 
creale their Advantages- The folitary and 
iielplefs State which a Wife might/all into by 
becoaiing a Widow, moved a tlifrd to provide 
before^hand for the Subfiftance and Comfort 
of a Pcrfon who was the Pelight of his Life. 
Fr©m thefe and the lilce different Views 
fprung the different Cuftoms of People, and 
the almoft infinitely varipus j Rights of Na- 
tions. V 'L Tr^tVc ie ^41f/• : oi>^ ^*^ e Iff .rit^ 
I N proportion as every Fan>ily increaled by 
the Birth of Children and the Multiplicity of 
Alliances^ their fmall Demefne was enlargjid, 
and they came by degrees to form Villages and 
Towns. 

Thesb Societies growing in time very jju- 
merous, and Families being divided into fcvq- 
ral Branches, each of which had its particular 
Head^ who might by their different Charac- 
ters and Interefts difturb the publick Peace, it 
was found neceflary to commit the Government 
to the Hands of one Perfon, in order to unite 
all thefe Heads under the fame Authority, and 
to maintain the publick Peace by an uniform 
Adminiftration. The Idea of the paternal 
Government that was ftill frelh in Men's Minds^ 
aid the fucctfsful Experience that had been 
made of it, infpir'd them with the Thoughts 
of chufing from among the beft and wileft^ 
him who was moft eminent for a fatherly Tem- 
per and Difpofition. In this choice Ambition 

c 2 and 
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and Caballing had no Share: Probity alone 
and the being famM fqr Equity apd Virtue ^wrere 
the Things that decided, ?ind gaye the Prefe- 
rence to the moft deferying % 

T o give their new Dignity, the greater 
LuftrCj and to put them in a Capacity of pro- 
curing Refpeft to the Laws, of devpting^thetn- 
felves entirely to the publick Good, of d^fendr 
ijig the State againft the Invafions o( Neigh- 
bours, and the Attempts of m?ile-contepted 
iCitizens, the Naqve of Ki^g was gjiven^p^ 
them, a Throne was tv^Q^ed for thep, amfa 
Scepter put into their Hand; to them HQmagp 
was paid. Officers and Guards affigned, Trir 
butes granted ;^ and they were entrufted with 
a full Power to adminifter jyftice, for which 
Purpofe they were armed xyith il\p Sword to 
rcftrain Injuftice, and punifh Crimes. 

Each Town had at firft its own King, 
\yho being more defirous of preferving than 
ofenlarging his Dominions, confined his Am- 
bition within the Bounds of his Native Coun7 
try ^. Quarrels that are almoft unavoidably 
amongft Neighbours, Jealoufy of a mpr^ 
powerful Prince, an a£tive and reftlefs Spirit, 
warlike Difpofitions, the Defire of rifing anq 
of difplaying one's Abilities, gave occafioi tq 
Vars, which often ended in the entire Sub- 
]|e£tion of the conquered, whofe Towns pafs'd 
under the Dominion of the Conqjueror, anj 
by degrees enlarged hrs# Territories : By thi^t 

' "Quosadfaftigiumhujusma- . ^ Fines imperii tucri ihagw 

j^ftatis non ambitio popularis^ quam pio&rre mos erat Intra 

fed fpcftata inter bonosmodcra- luam cuiquc patiram rcgna fi^ ' 

tiopiovchcbat.f*r/?/>. /* i. *. i. niebantur, Jmfiin, J^d. • ' 
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itica^s, one Viaory begetting another, and 
rcjgid^ing the Pcince more powerful and enter* 
prizAngy many Cities and Provinces became 
united under one Monarch, and formed King*' 
doms of a larger or lefTt* Extent, according 
as the Conqueror pufhed his Conquefts with 
more or lefs Vigour ^ 

Amo:^g thefe Princes fbme there were* 
whofe Ambition finding itfelf too much con- 
fined within the Bounds of one Kingdom, 
nHfiJd on all Sides, like a Torrent or a Sea, 
fwaiJowed up Kingdoms and .Nations, and 
gloried in difpoffeffing Princes Avho had done 
them no manner of Injury, in carrying Fire 
and Defblationiar and near, ar^ in leaving e- 
very where bloody Tokens or their having 
been there. Such was the Original of thofe 
famous Empires, which ingrofsM great part 
. of the World. 

Princes made a different life of their Vic- 
tories, according to the diverfity of their 
Cbar^fters or Interefts^ Some looking upon 
: themfelves as abfolute Matters of the conquer- 
■ cd, and thinking it enough to grant them 
their Lives, deprived them and their Children 
of their Goods, their Country, their Liber- 
ty; reduced them to a hard Slavery ; put them 
upon thofe Employments that are necelTary 
. for the Support of Life ; fet them to the mean- 
eft Drudjgery about the Houfe ; or to toil in 
the Fields j and often compelled them by in- 

* Domitis proximis, cum ac- vt&oria inftfumentum lequentiii 4 
cdEoDC viHum for^ ad alios eflety tptius oriemis populos 
tranfirent, & ft6xvm ^uap^ue fubegit. ftfftw. Jlnd. 

■■'''■ '■'■ • '^ ' human 
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human Ti*e«ment to dig in the Mines, and 
ranfack the Bowels of the Earth to iatisfy 
their Avarice. Hence Mankind came «o be 
divided into Frtemen and Slavics ^ Mafiers 

and Servants. mm 

Otheils introduced the Cuftom of car- 
rying away whote Nations with their Fa- 
milies into new; Countries^ where they made 
them fettle, and gave them Lands to cul- 
tivate. 

Ofhers, yet more gentle, were fati^ed 
with making the conquered People redeem 
their Liberty, and the Ufe of their Laws and 
Privileges, by annual Tributes impofed upon 
them ; and fojj^etimes they even left the Kings 
iipoti their Thrones, and ckaded from them 
no rnore than (bme fort of Homage. 

The wifeft and moft poHtiek made it theitf 
<jlory to eftablirii a kind of Equality between 
the new conquerM Nations and their Subjefts, 
granted to the vanquiflied Freedom, and al- 
mort all the feme Rights and Privileges as the 
others enjoyed. By this mean^ of many 
Nations difperfed in the World, they made 
as it were but one Gity, or at leaft but one 
People. 

This is a fbort and general Idea of what 
the Hiftory of Mankind prefents us with, and 
which I fliall endeavour to defcribe more par- 
. ticularly, in treating of each Empire and Na- 
tion. I fball not meddle with the Hiftory of 
the People of God, nor v»^ith that of the Ro- 
tnans. The Egyptians j Carthaginians^ Jffy*^ 
rians^ Eabylomans^ Medes and ^erfians^ Ma^ 
cedonians and Grecians^ 'fliall be the Subjeft 
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of the Work the firll: Volume whereof I here, 
give the Puftlick. I begin with the Egypt- 
ans and Carthaginians ^ becaufe the former are 
very ancient, and have not fo clofe a Con- 
nexion with the reft of the fi[iftory, whereas 
other Nations are more interwoven, and fome- 
times do even fucceed one another. 
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Ifliall divide wliat I havfe to (siy Con* 
cerniiig the E^ypicms into Three 
Parts. The Firft fhall contain a fliort Plan 
and Defcription of th^ feveral Parts of 
E.gy2t with what is moft remarkable and 
curious. In the Second, I fhall fpeak of 
the Cuftoms, Laws» and Religion of the 
Egypians, In the Third and Laft, I ihall 
give the Hiftory of the Kings o^Egy^f. 
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THE 

DESCRIPTION 

E -G Y P T: 

W I T H A N 

Account of^hate^et is moji citrioui and rt^ 
markable in that countty. . . 

GYPT compt-ehertded anciently^ Within 
limits that were not of a very Wide extent^ 
a * prodigious number of cities, and an 
irtcfedible multitude of inhabitants. 
It \%> bounded on the eaft by the Red-Sea and the 
Ifthmus of Suez \ on the fouth by Ethiopia, on the 
Weft by Libya, and on the north by the Mediter* 
tanean. . The Nile runs from fouth to norths thro* 
the whole country, about two hundred leagues i 
length. This country is incbfed on. each fide wit 
a ridge of mountains, which very often leave, be- 
tween the foot of th^ hills and the river Nile, a tradt 
of ground erf* not above half a day's journey in lengthf , 
andfomcatnes lefs4 
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On the weft- fide, the plain grows wider .in fbmc 
places,- and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. 
The greateft breadth of Egypt is fi-om Alexandria 
to Damiata, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three prin- 

jCipal parts; Upper Egypt, otherwife called Thebais, 

which was the moft fouthern part ; Middle Egypt, 

or Heptanomis, fo call'd from the fcven Nomi or 

djftri(5ts it contained \ Lower Egypt which included 

what tJ- Greeks call Delta, and all the'country as far 

as the Red-Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhi- 

Strabo, nocolura, or Mount Cafius. Under Sefoftris, all 

Lib. 17. Egypt became one kingdom, and was divided into 

^ 7^7' thirty-fix governments or Nomi v ten in Thebais, ten 

in Delta, and fixteen in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephafitina divided 
Egypt froraf Ethiopia ; and in the days of Auguftus 
were as bounds to the Roman Empire, Clauftra olim 
Rmani Impi^riiy Tacit. Annal. Lib. 2. Cap. 61. 
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THEBES, from whence Thebais had its name, 
" might vie with the noblefl: cities in ;tlfc uni- 
Hom. n. ^^^fe- Its hundred gates celebrated\by Homers are 
I. V. ^gi. univerfally known ; and acquired % the furname of 
Mecatonpylos, to difl:inguifh it frorn another Thebes 
*^StTib;Lib. ^y^^g ^" Boeotia. It was as large as populous ; and 
17. pj 1 6. according to hifliory, could fend out at oace two 
hundred chariots, and ten thoufahd fighting-men at 
^^jf each of its gates. The Greeks and Romans hav^ ce- 
Aoa. Lib. lebrated its magnificence and grandeur, though they 
?, c. 60* beheld its ruins only,* fo auguft were the remains of 

this city. 
Tiievc; ^^ Thebes, now caird Sayd, have been difcover'd 
iiot's tra- temples ind palaces which are ftill allmofl: entire, 
vels» - -^.dom'dVith innumerable columns aiid ftatues. One 

palace 
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palace efpecially is admir*di the remains whtreoFfeem 
to have exifted jiilrelj^Uof.edlipfe the glory of the 
moftppmpogs edifices. Four walks extending far- 
ther than Tiie eye can fee, and bounded ton'eaeh fide 
with fphinxes, comp'oifed of hiaterials as rare and ex- 
traordinary as their fi^e is r^arkable^ ferve for ave- 
nues U> four pbrtico^, whofe height is amai:ing to be- 
hold. Befides, they 1f^6 give us the defcription of 
this •wtwiderfiil ediiicej had n6t time td go round it « 
and are not fure that they faw above half: however^ 
what drey had a fight <^, was aftoniftiingi .A hall^ 
which in ail appeattince ftood in the middle bf thi^ 
ftately palace, was fopported hy an hiifidred and 
twenty pilj^rs fix fathoms round, of a proportionable 
heighth and intermixed with obelifks,. Which fo many. 
ages have ndt been able to demolifh. Painting had 
difplay'd all her aft arid magnificence ih this edifice; 
The colours themfelves, that is things which fooneft. 
feel the injury of time, ftill hold amidft the iruins of 
this wonderful ftruflure, and preferve their beauty 
^ and'luftre •, fo happily could the Egyptians imprint a , . 
charadter of imiportztlrtyon all their w^rks. Strabo,= Lib. 17. 
who was on the fpotj defcribe^ a temple he faw in P- ^^S" 
Egypt, very much refembling this I have been fpeak- 
Ln^ of. -. ; ^ . ; 

The ikme author, defcribing the eufriofi ties bfp-8^°» 
Thebais, fpeaks of a very famous ftatue-of Memnpn, 
the remains whereof he had ieen. 'Tis faid that this 
ftatue, when the beanisof the rifingftin firft flione -^ 

upon it in the i?iorning, gave an articiJate Ibliind *. ^^. 
And/indeed Strabo himfelf was an ear-v^nefs bf this j j 
but then he doubts whether the found came from thd s 
ftatue. 

*. Germafiicus aliis '•quoque Salta Effigies, ubi radiis folii 
niiracalis intendit animum, quo- iila^eft, vocalem fonitimTeddciis; 
tnm praacipqa fuerc Mcmrionis. &c. Tacit, Ann. /. 2. c. 61. 

'-.■■'■■. B i . 
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C H A P. II. ^ 

Mit>tSLE EGTPT or HEPTA^ 
NO. MIS. 

MEMPHIS was the capital of this part of 
Egypti Here were many (lately temples, 
<tfpecialiy that of the god Apis^ who was honoured 
in this city after a particular mannen I (hall (peak 
of it hereafter^ as well as of the pyramid^ which (tood 
in the neighbourhood of this place, and rendered it 
fo famous^ Memphis was fituated on the weft-fide 
of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo, which feems to have fucceed- 
ed Memphis, was built on the other (ide o( that 
river. The cdlle of Cairo is one of the greateft cu- 
riofities in Egypt. It (lands on a hill without the 
city ; has a rock for its foundation, and is furround- 
ed with walls of a vaft height and folidity. You go 
up to the caftle by a way hewn out of the rock, and 
which is fo Vafy of afcent, that loaded horfes and 
camels get up without difficulty. The greateft ra- 
rity in this caftle is Jofeph*s well, (b call*d, either 
becaufe the Egyptians are pleafed with afcribing their 
moft remarkable particulars to that great man, or 
becaufe there is really fuch a tradition in the country. 
This is a proof at leafl;^ that the work in queftion is 
very ancient ; arid 'tis certainly worthy the magnifi- 
cence of the moft powerful kings of Egypt* This 
well, has at^it were, two ftories, cut out of the rock 
to a prodigious depth. One defcends to the re(ervoir 
of water, betwefen the two wells, by a ftair-cafe (even 
or eight foot broad, confifting of two hundred and 
twenty fteps, and lm.contrived, that the oxen em- 
ployed to throw up the water go down with all ima- 
ginable ea(c, the defcent bcin^ fcarce perceptible. 
' ■' ^ ,well is fupplied from a fpring, which is almoft 
^T^^M^>*^^"^ the whole country. The oxen are 
-^cornel ^> continually 
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continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which 
are faftcncd buckets. The water thus drawn from 
the firft and lowermoft well, is Conveyed by a little 
canal, into a refervoir, which forms the fccond well % 
from whence it is drawn to the top in the. fame man- 
ner, and then conveyed by pipes to iall pans of the'- 
cattle. As this well is fuppofed by the inhabitants 
of the country, to be of great antiquity, and has _ ^ 
indeed much of the antique way of the Egyptians^ I ' " 
thought it might defervc a place among the curiofi- 
ties of ancient Egypt. 

St R ABO ^)«Ucs of fiich an engioe, which, by l^^j j^^ 
wheels and puUies, threw up the water of the Nile p. 807. 
to the top of a vaft high hill; with thfa diflference, 
that, inftead of oxen, an hundred and fifty flaves 
were employed to turn thefe wheels. . - / 

This part of Egypt we are treating of, is famous 
for feveral rarities, each <i)f which deferves a parcicu* 
lar examination. I fliall relate only the principal J' 
iuch as the obelilks, the pyramids, the labyrinth| the 
lake of Moeris and the Nile. # 

S£CT. I. The OBELTSKS. 

EGYPT fcemed to place its chief glory in raif- 
ing monuments for pofterity. Its obelifks form 
at this day, on account of their beauty as well as 
height, the principal ornament of Ronfi£$ and the 
Roman power, defpairing to equal the Egyptians , 
thought it honour enough to borrow the monuments . 
of their kings. ^ 

An obeljfk is a quadrangular, taper, high fpire 
or pyramid, railed perpendicularly* arid terminating 
in a point, to ferve as an ornament to fome open 
fquare; and is very often filled with infcriptions or 
kijproglyphicks, that is, with myftical charaftet^ Or 
fyPibols, ufed by the Egyptians to conceal and dif^ 
gi fe their facred thing?, and the n^yfteries of their 
^I'Oiogy. • ■ 
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)ipd. 1. \. S E §^o s T R I s. erefted jn the , city of Helippolis : 

• ?7: two obejiiks! pf an extrqi^ hard ftohe, broyght from 

the quarri^ tjf Syenje, at , the extremity ©f Egypt. 

They were,^h, pne hundred and. tweaty ciibit;^ h^gh, 

' . that is, thiiityfaiiwnjs^ ok on^L^.j^undred ai^d eighty 

;^ Jh l«dr^. The ernperor Aiguftus, having niaj^e Egypt 

a province 9? dbs ^mpire^^ caiiiedthefe two. ql>eliflcs to 
' \yp trapfpprted to Rome, pnejvherepf was ^jpE^rwards 

v' 'l^' bfoke to* ^jwiores. , He ^brft not venxur^^ ypph a 

• ?^" ^:t\i\xdi^ which wa3 of a monfttous gze* It \?a^ piade 

in the reign of Ramifes : -Tis faid^ .that tw^Cftj? thoju- 
iand me^r^ were empjoyed.in fh^ cutting pf it. . Co}i- 
jlantiusj,. ^lore Baring tlwj AiiguiiuSj ordered it to 
be removed to Rome. Two of theJfe/obelif|cs are ^11 
f?en, ^s well ajs. another of ai> llundred cujbit^ or tVeijty 
bid. c Q ^^^ fathoms high, and eighf xubi^s or Vffo fathoms 
^ * - ^' in diameter; Caius Caefar ha^. ,bi;oughl: it fipm Egyp^ 
in a fhip of fp,odd a form^ that, accordipg to Plipy^ 
tl;ie like t|^ n^er b^en fcen. , . . ' 

EySRY/mri of Egypt .abounded witht^i^jkind of 
([^liiks ; they were for the moft part cut itx the ^u^r- 
ries of Upper Egypt, where fome are nowtobe leen 
half finiihed.;^^ the mo0: .wonderful circurnftance is, 
that the aricient'Egyptiahs ihould have had the art 
"^ and Gontiiyf^pce: tp di^ ey^ in^ the very' quf rcy ^ ca- 
ji^l, thr^felj^'vvhich the w;ajter.^of the Nilejcan in the 
time: of itSrinuiidatlon; froiiri ; whence thpy^ afterwards 
raif^d ^g th^^5pliipi$„ pbelilks. and ftatiies' o\ rafts, :t 
pjrbportioned tq>t their w^ipht, in-order Xo, iomhj 
them iritoj^ovsref ^gypt. .^^id^as. tnecouatty 
^ ed every where with canals, there were leWpFacJes^to 
lyhich thofe^hi^^ bodiq§ nwght not be carlPi^d with 
eafe ; aj^hojj^iltheir. weight wciuld. have broke, eypry 
other kind.of eBgihe. . , ,' ^'. V ' i 



4iiiy ihatMn Egyptian cubit ^ ao- -^^ R^ts are ple(a ^Jlnt iii^'- 

cording to Mr. GreA'ves^ ivas i hit put together; 't&[caf'fy'gr^ t 

^oot 9 imbesand aioift i of ouf» on rivers, 1 >/ .' J 
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Sect- II. ^he P T RA MI T> S. 

A Pyramid is a^folid or hollow body, having Herod.J. 2. 
a large, and genei:ally afquarebare, and ter-c J24>^^• 
minatingin apoint. . Mt-41; 
There were three pyramids J!n Egypt more fa- ft^. \Z. 
mous than the reft, one whereof * deferv'd to bq36. c. 12, 
rank*d among the fcven wonders of the world ; they 
did not ftand very far from the city of Memphis. I 
ihall take notice here only of the largefi of the three. 
This pyramid, like the reft, was built on a rock, 
having a fquare bafe, cut on the outUde as fo many 
fteps, and decreafing gradually quite to the fummit. 
It was built with ftones of^a prodigious fize, the 
leaft of which were thirty. f(^, wrought with won- ' 
derfiil art, and covered with hderoglyphicks. Ac- 
cording to feveraJ ancient authors, each fide was 
eight hundred fifet broad, and as many high. The 
fiimmit of the pyramid, which to thofe who viewed 
it from below, feemed a point, was a fine platform 
compofed of ten or twelve mafTy ftones, and each fide 
of that platform fixteen or eighteen fifft long. 

M. des Chazelles of the academy of Sciences, who 
went purpofely on the fpot in 1693, gives us the fol- 
lowing dimenfions : 

The fide of the fquare bafe i Jo fathoms, 

The.ffonts are equilateral trian- ) ^ 

^. gles, and therefore the fuper.> ?^^^^ [^"^^^ 
fites of the bafe is ^ J ;. . fthoms. 

The perpendicular height i^ 71 fathoms. " 

The folid contents p[^ ' 3 1 3 590 cubical fathoms. 
' An hundred thoufand men were conftantly em- 
ployed about this work, and were relieved every 
three months by the, fame number. Ten complete 
Years were fpent in hewing out the ftones, either 
in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them tq 

iS^- ♦ Vide Diod. Sic. 

^pT ^ 4 Egypti 
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Egypt $ and twenty years nwre in building this im» 
n^pnfe edifice, the irifide of which contained num- 
berlefs rooms and apartments. There was expreffed 
on the pyjamid, in Egyptian charadbers, the Turns it 
coft only in garlick, leelks, onions and the like for 
^ the workmen ;, and the whole amounted to fixteen 
hundred tajents of diver, that is, four millions five 
hundred thoufand French livre? ; from whence it was 
eafy to conjefture, what a vaft fum the whole niuft 
have amounted to, 

S ucH were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figBre^^ as well as fize, have triumphed over 
the injuries 6f time and the B^bariarai. But what 
efforts foever men may make, their weaknels will 
always be apparent, Thefe pyramids were tombs ^ 
and there is feen at this day, in the middle of the 
largeft, an empty ftpulchre, cut out of jonc entire 
done, aboutthree fMt deep and broad, and a little 
above fix fmt long *. Thus all thisbuftle, all this ext 
pence^ and all the labours of fo many thoufand men 
ended in procuring a prince, in this vaft!and alxpolt 
boundlefs pile of building, a little vault 0x.f«9t in 
length. Befides, the kings who built thefe J>yranii4Sf 
liad it not in their power to be buried in them y and 
ib did not enjoy the fepulchre they had buik. The 
publick hatred which they incurred, by reafon of 
their unheard-of cruelties to their jfulgeds, in laying 
fqch heavy talks ujwn theni, occafiohed their being 
interred in ibme obfcurc place, to prevent . their bor 
dies from being expofed to the fiiry and vwgeance of 
• the populace, 
d. 1. 1. This laft circumftance which hiftorians have taken 
4Q. •* particular notice of, teaches us what ju(%ment we 
ought to pafs on thefe. edifices, fo piuch boafted 
of by the ancients. It is but juft.to remark and 
efteem the noble genius which the Egyptians had for 
jirchitefturc ^ a genius that prompted menifrom the 

^ Sfrah ftiftitions tlf fepfdibre. Lib. 1 7, p; 808. ' 
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very firft, and before they coulihave any models to 
imitate, to aim in all thing| at the grand and magni<- 
ficent ; and to be intent on real beauties, without 
fwerving ever fo little from a noble fimplicity, in 
which the higheft perfedion 'of art cpnfifts. But 
what id|a ought we tq form of thofe princes, who 
confided as fomething grand, the raifing by a mul- 
titude of hands, and by the help of money, immenfc 
ftruftures, with the fole view of rendenng their nafftes 
immorml \ and who did hot fcruple to deftroy thou- 
fands of tlieir fubiefts to fatisfy their vain glory. 
They differed very much from the Romans, whQ 
fought to immortalize thcmfelves by works of a mag- 
nificent kind, but which at the fame time were of 
public ufe. 

Pliny gives us in few words, a juft idea of thefe Lib 36. 
pyramids, when he calls them a foolifli and ufelefs^^P- ^^ 
oftentation of the w^lth of the Egyptian kings ; * 
Regum pecunue olio/a ac Jlulta ojlentatio. And adds, 
that by a juft punifhment their memory is burieid in 
oblivion ; the hiftorians not agreeing among them- 
felves about the names of thofe who firft raifed thofe 
vain monuments. Inter eos non conftat a quibusfaScs 
fmt^ juftiffimo cqfu obliteratis tantd vaniiatts au5loribus. 
In a word,, according to the judicious remark of 
Diodorus, the niore the induftry of the architeds of 
diefe pyramids is valuable and praife* worthy, the 
more the attempt of the Egyptian kings is contemp- 
tible, and deferves cenfure. 

But what we fliould moft admire in thefe ancient 
monuments, is, the true and ftanding evidence they 
give of the Ikill of the Egyptians in aftronomy ; that 
is, in a fcience which feems incapable of being brought 
to perfedJion, but by a. long feries of years, and a 
great number of obfervations! M. de Chazelles, when 
he meafured the great pyramid in queftion, found 
that the four fides of it were turned exaftly to the 
four quarters of the world ; and confequently fhewed 
thptnic meridian of that pUce, Now, as fo exaft a fi- 

tyation. 
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tuation, was in all probability purpofely pitchM upon 
by thofe who pH*d up' thilhuge mais of ftones, above 
three thbufand years ago ; it follows, that during fo 
Jong a fpace of titne, there has been no alteration in 
the heavens 40 that tefpeft, or (which amounts to 
tlie fame thing) to^thfe poles df the earth or^ meri- 
dians. This is M. de Fonteneljes remark iirhis elo- 
gium of M. de Ghazelles. 

Sect. til. th&XABrRINrH. 

Herod.l.2. '^TT 7" H AT has been faid concerning the judgment 
Dod^l ^ ^^ ought to form of the pyramids, may alfo 
p/42. ^ ^ JippHed to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who 
PlinJ. s6 fiiw It J aflures ijs was ftill more furprifing than the 
*^v\^: Py^^^^^^ds. It was built at the moft fouthcrn part of 
pUil ^^ ^^^ ^''^^^ ^^ Mceris, whereof mention will be made 
prefently, near the town of Crocodiles, the fame with 
Arfinoe. It was not fo much one lingle palace, as a 
magnificent pile compofed of twelve palaces, regu- 
larly difpofed, and which had a communication widi 
each other! Fifteen hundred rooms interfperfed with 
terrafTcs, were ranged round twelve halls, and difco- 
vered no outlet, to fuch as went to fee them. There 
were the like number of buildings under ground. 
Thefc fubterrancous ftruftures were defigned for the 
burying-place of the kings, and, (who can Ipeak 
this w.thout confiifion and without deploring the . 
blindnefs of man !) for keeping the facred crocodiles, 
which a nation, fo wife in other refpefts, worlhipped 
as gods. • 

In order to vifit^the rooms and halls of the laby- 
rinth, 'twas neceffary, as the reader will naturally 
fuppofe, for people to take the fame precaution as 
Ariadne made Thefeqs ufe,- when he was-obliged toi 
go and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. 
Virgil describes it in this manner. 
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Jnd as the Crpan lahyrintb ^f oldy -, 

With wandrlhg waysy and many a winding foldj 

Involv'd the weary feet without redrefsj 

In axomi erroTy which dmfd recefs ; ' 

JVo/ farfrqm thence he graved ^e wond?mu.s maze ^ ' ', ■ 

A tboi4faii(hiikori^ a^ thoufatfd winding^way^ * y 

* Ut quondam Cretai fertur kbyrintlius in alta '; - Virg. 1. v. 

ParietibusteXtum ciecfeittf ahdpitcmqut v.58g,'&c. 

Milte vijj ^fetiiffcdjDijin,.^uafignafcqaen^^ .^ 

Falle«t indcprenfa$ &.irrcme^bili8 error, . , ' 

HifQ l%pr, ijle doipug & inextricabilis error, . vi.vzy, 




ipfe dplos te^i ambagefquc refolvit, * 

IS filo ve&igb. 

S k c T. IV. the lake of MO ER IS. 

TH E riobleft and moft wonderful of 'all the jjerod.I.z. 
^ftrqftwres or works of the kings of Egypt, was c. 149: 
the lake qf Moeris', accordingly, Herodotus confi- Strab.l. 1 7. 
ders.itas vaftly :^periorto tjie pyram^k and laby-^.7|'^; ^ 
rinth./". AaEgypt.wa^.rqore or lefs fruitfq] in propor- p. .^j,[ 
tion to the imindaf ions of the Nile j and as In thefe Plin. 1. 5. 
floods, the too general flow or ebb of the waters were ^ 9- 
equajfy fttal' to the lands v king Mosris, to prevent M^a^L.i. 
thefe $wQ inconveniences, and correft, as far as lay in ' '' 
his pQwe?, -the irregularities- of the Nile, thought pro- 
per to call art to the affiftance. of nature 5 and fo caufed * 
the l^,:to,^ dug, wjaich afterwards went. by his 
name, iThi^ ^ lake was abqut three thoufand .^x hun^ 
dred ft^i% that is, about; , one hundred and eighty 
French leagjd^s, arid three hundred foor deep^.; Two 
pyrinii^,i on. each ^f which ftood ^ cplpffal flratue, 
ftated pn ^.thrpnei jailed irheix; heads to' the height 
of three: ihw wired fiyt, in .the midft. of- the lake, 
whilffe' th^ir ft)unda*|cm3 took up the fame fpace un- 
der the watffiv a)proQf thgtt tfiey were ereded before, 
the cavity waj, filled^ and a cjgmonftration.that; a lake 
of fUcl|.1ii!aft extent. w^' the work of maiii's hands, 

* Vide Htrixt afd Diod. Ftiny egrets almojl •with thtm. , 

• ■ / ■ ' ■• ■• - ' in 
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in one prince's reign. This is what Jljeral hifto- 
rians have related concerning the lake Mseris, on 
the teftimony of the inhabitants of the country. 
And the bifhop of Meaux, in his difcourle on urtiver- 
fal hiftbry, Yflates the ^hole as faft. Witiji regard 
to my felf, I will coo^ that I don't i^ the leaft 
probability in it; J|!^2r»pofrible to conceive, that 
a lake of an hundred ana eighty leagues in circumfe- 
rence could have been dug in the reign «f ^ne 
prince ?J In what manner^ and where, could ^^he 
earth taken from it be conveyeJ ? What fhould 
prompt the Egyptians to lofe the furface of fo much 
land ? By what arts could they fill this vaft traft with 
the fiipgrfluous waters of the Nile ? . Many other ob- 
je6tions might be made. In my opinion therefore, 
We ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geo- 
grapher ; efpecially as his account is confirmed by 
fever.il late travellers. According to that author, this 
lake is but twpnty thoufand paces, that is, feven or 
eight French leagues, in circumference. Maris^ alt- 
quando campus^ nunc lacuSj viginti tniUia paffuum in 
cireuitu patens. ^ 

This lake had a communication with the "Nilc^ 
by a great canal, four leagues long *, and fifty fost 
broad. Great fluices either opened or fliut the canal 
and lake, as there was bccafion. 

The charge of opening or ihutting them, amoun- 
ted to fifty talents, that is, fifty thoufand French 
crowns. The fiihing of this lake brought the mo- 
narch immenfe fums ; but its chief ufe related to the 
overflowing of the Nile. When it rofe too high, 
and was like to be attended with fetal confequences, 
the fluices were opetfd j and the waters, having a 
free paffage into the lake, covered the lands no longer 
than was neceflary to enrich them. On the contrary, 
when the inundation was too low, and threatned a 
famine ; a fufficicnt quantity of water, by the help 
of drains, was^ let out of the lake,, to water the ia^ds. 

* jKi^^'/vr Stadia. 
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iln this manner the irregularities of the Nile were 
'correSedi and Strabo remarks, thaj in his time^ 
under Petronius a goyernour of Egypt,' when the in- 
undation of the Nile w^ twelve cubits, a very great 
plenty enfued 5 and ev^n whenit roft: but; to eight 
cubits^ the dearth was fcaree felt in the country 5 
I doubtlefi, l^ecaufe the waters of the lake made up 
i for thofe of the inundation, by the help of canals 
^nd drains. , ": • v.-: ., ^,^^^^1^ 

Sect. V. fbehiinRatmsof tpe NILE.' 

T^ H E Nile is the greateft wonder of Egypt. As 
it feldom rains there, this river, which waters 
the whole country by: its regular inundations, fup- 
plies that defeft» by bringing, as a yearly 'tribute^ 
the rains of other countries j which- made a poet fay 
bgenioufly, The Egyptian fajluresj haw ^great foever 
tie drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain, 

Te propter nulks tellus tua poftulat imbres 

Arida nee pkivio fuppUcat herhajovi *^ -" 

To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into numberlcfs canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
portioned to the different fituation and wants of the ■ 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
its falutary ftreams ; united cities one with another^ 
nd the Mediterranean with the Red-Sea, maintained 
irade at home and abroad, and fortified the King- 
dom againft the enemy ; fo that it was at once the 
nouriJher and protedor of Egypt. The fields were 
delivered up to it ; but the cities that were raised with 
immenfe labour, and flood like iflands in the midfl: 

i the waters, took'd down with joy on the plains 
■■^'hich were overflowed, and at the fan^ time en- 
ricliM by the Nile. ■ 

• S'::icca {Nat Oreft. I 4. c. 2.) a/cribes thefi 'verfes to Ovid, 
ysi fhi^ 4trs TibuliusV. ,. 

This 
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This is a general idea of the nature and efefts 
of this river, fo famous among the ancients. But a 
wonder fo aftonilhing in itfelf, and which has been 
the objedt of the ciiriofity and adniiration of the 
learned in all ages, feemsto require a morc parti- 
cular defcription, in Which I fliall be as coflicife as 
poffiblei 

I. thefiurce ^/i^Nifei • 

1* fl E ancients placed the fources of the Nile in 
the mountains di the moon (as t^pfcy are commonly 
call'd) in the ioth degre* of fduth-latitude* But our 
modern travellers have difcovered that they lie in the 
i2th degree of north-lttitude i and by that cneans they 
cut off about fdur or five hundred leagues ^of the 
courf? which the ancients gave to that riva:. It rifes 
at the foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of 
Goyam in Abyflinia, from two fprings^ or eyes, to 
fpeak in the language of the country ^ the fame word 
in Arabick fignifying eye or fotintain. Thefe fprings 
are thirty paces from one another, each as~ large as 
one of our wells or a coach-wheel. The Nile is in- 
creased with many rivulets which fun into it % and 
after paffmg through Ethiopia in a meandrbus courfe, 
flows at laft into Egypt. 

8. the cataraSs of ibi Nile. 

That name is given to fome parts of the Nile, 
where the water falls down from the fteep rocks *. 

This 

• Excipiunt euin (Niluni) vaftam altitudmcm fubito defli- 

•catarafta;, nobilis infigni fpcda- tutus dJdit, cumingcnri circum- 

• culo locus. , . . . IHic cxcitatis jacentium. regionum ftrepitu t\ 

primum aquis, quas iine tumul- quem perferre gens ibi a Perfis 

tu leni alveo duxerat, viokntus cpHocata nori potuit, obtulis af- 

& torrens per inalignos tranlitus iiduo fragore auribus, & ob hoc 

profilit, diflimilis fibi . . , tan- fedibus ad quietiora tranflatis. 

dexnque ela^acus obilantia^ in Inter miracuhi; Hammis incredi- 

biJem 
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This river, which #firft glided fmoothly along the 
vaft deferts of Ethiopia, before it efiter$ Eg^j^t, paC- 
fes by the catatradts,- Then growing on a fudden, 
contrary to its nature, raging and violent in thofe 
plates where it is pent up ^id reftrained ; after" hav^ * 
ing at laft brokj^through all obftacles.in itsn?vpy, it 
precipitates from the top of fome rcfcks to th4 bot-»- 
tom, with fo loud a noife, that ^^it k heard three ■ 
! leagues off. . * V . 

The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by 
long practice to this fport, exhibit hefe a fpeftacle to 
travellers that it motie terrifying than diverting. J^ 

Two of them go intb a little boat ; tliie one to guide 
it, the other to throw out the wateri After having 
long fiiftained the violence of^the raging-waves, by 
mapjj^ng their little boat very dextroufly, they 
fufrer themlelves to be carried away with the pimpcr 
tuous torrent as fwiftasan arrow. The • afiFrighted^ 
fpeftatdr imagines they are going to be fwallowed up 
in the precipice dowo which they fall j when the Nile, 
reftored to its natural courfe, diftovers them again, 
at a diftance, on its Imooth'and calm waters* This 
is Seneca*s account, which is coiifirmed by our mo- 
dern travellers. 

3. Caufes of the inundations of the Nile. 

The ancients have invented many fubtil •' r^i- Herod, 
ions for the Nile's great increafe, as may be fcen in ^^^^_^^ 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and Seneca. But ic is Diod. L 1. 
now no longer a matter of difpute (it being almoft p*3?-39 

Senec. 
wicm incolarum an Jaciam acce- mainu temperant, magnotjue Nat, 
ji Bini parvula navigia con- fpe£lantiuTn metu in caput: njxi, Oiisefl- 
fcenduntj quorum ahef' navem cum jam adploraveris, mcrlbf- 14.^.1- 
^ic, alter exhaunt, Ddnde que atque obrutos tanta mole ^ z. 
fflkikum inter rap id am infaniam credideris, longe ab eo in qviem 
Nili & reciprocos fliidus volu- ceciderant loco navigaru, tor^ 
larr, tandem tcnuifrimo,'^ cana- menti ihodo mifli. Nee in erg it 
b ieiicnt, per quos angutla m- cadens nnda, (tdt planis aqub 
piuru cfiigiiijit : & cum toto tfadit Binge* Nat » ^^fl\. ^. 
i amine €«ttiit navi^itim r«cns c. .2. 

univer- 
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umverfally allowed) that the inuridations of the Nil^ 
are o^i||^ to the great rains which fall in EthiopiaJ 
from whence this river flow?. Thefe rains fwell it to 
fuch a degree, that Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt J 
are overflow^ •, and that which at firft Was but 
large river, rifes like a fea, and overl^eads the whoL 
cotmtry. * ; - » 

S T R A B o obftf ves, that fiie ancients only gqefe' 
that the inundations df- the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia ; 
but adds, that feveral travellers hiVe fince been cye- 
witnefles of it. Ptolemy Philadejplius, who was very 
curious in all things relating to arts and fciences, 
having fent thither able perfons pufpofely to examine 
this matter, and to al?ertain the caufe of fo uncom- 
mon jtad remarkable a circumftance. 

/#!• feij:. 77}e time and continuance of the inundations. 

t Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, 
tad feveral other authors, declare, that the Nile 
begins to* flow in Egypt, ar the fiimmer-folftice, 
that is, about the end. of June, and continues to 
rife till the end of September; and then decreafes 
gradually during the m^ths of Oftober and Novem- 
ber; after which it returns to its channel,, and re- 
fumes its wonted courfe. Th^ account agrees almoft 
with the relations of all the n^oderns, and is founded 
in reality on the natural caufe of the inundation, viiz. 
the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, according 
to the conftant teftimony of thofe who have been 
on the fpot, thefe rains begin to fall in the month of 
April, and continue, during five months, till the 
end of Auguft and beginning of September. The 
Nile's incrcafe in Egypt mull consequently b^in 
three Weeks or a month after the rains have begun to 
fall in Abyflinia ; aqd accordingly travellers obferve, 
that the Nile begins to rife in the month of May, 
but fo flowJ^y at fir(t, that it probably does iiot yet 

oyeififtQw 
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werflow its banks. The Inundation ^^PB|accd 
till about the end of June, and lafts the threcK^ ^^ 
ing months, according to Herodotus. 

I MUST -point, oiK to fuch as confult the origi 
a conned idtion in this place between Herodotus 
Diodorus on dne fide; «nd on the other bctv 
Strabo, Pliny and Solinus. Thcfe laft (horten v.^ 
much the continuance of the inundation ; and fu ^ 
pofe the Nile to df aw off from the lands in thrc 
months or a hundred days. And that which adds to 
the difficulty,, is, Pliny feenosto ground his opinion 
on the teftinwny of Herodotus :. In totum autem n- 
vocatur Nilus intra ripas in libray. ut iradit Herodotus^ 
centefimo die* I leave to the learned the reconcilj.'^ 
of this contradidion* " fjT ^^ 

5. ne height of the inuniations. ^^^y^^ 

* The jufl height of the inundation, according . 
to Pliny, is fixteen cubits. When it xifes but to twelve- - 
or thirteen, a famine is threatened ; and when it exceec& 
fixteen, there is danger. It muft be rcmembcr*dj 
that a ^ubit is a f oot aj 3d,half. The Emperor Ju- 
lian takes notice in a letter to Ecdicius prefed of 
Egypt^ that the height of the Nile*s overflowing 
was fifteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. 
The ancients do not agree entirely wich one another, 
nor with the moderns, with regard to the height of 
the inundation y but the difference is noCe'^v^^r*^^ 
^erable, and may proceed, i^^QJ^ %f<:,verall 
between the ancient and modern r"caf(j^gejljjj^ - 

^tis hard to cflimate pn a fixed and c^gf^Qf ^3. 
2. from the carelefhei^ of the obferjf^ij!^ iP^mo 

* Juflumincrementumeftcu- Jri duod^' July and Au- 
bitorum 16. Minoxies' aqui non tit, in*^h part Or them* 
omnia rigant: aijipliores xieti- rit: qu ' • 

nent tarsias recedendo.. Hae ritatem j^efe canajs, there 
fcrendi l^pora abfomunt folo curitatem„nnot receive fhe '\ 
Panondant fiticntc^ Plin. I ..""^t receive tne 
»J^mmtat provinciar ^ ^ "^^S want^sjup-^ ^ . 
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^^^^^•Is* frohi th6 real difference of the Nik'^s m\ 
frome, which w^^ not fo great the neartr it apJ 
fuch :ch'd the fea. ' 

are as the riches of Egypt depeftded on the inundai 

largf of the Mik, all the circumftances and diBferenC 

coi^recs of its iricreafc have^cch caref i^Hy confider*d ^ 

Lib. 17. u by a long feries of regular obfervations, madedu- 

P* 789- tiing many ye^rs, the inundation Jtf^f difcovcr^d wha? 

I^ind of harveft the enfuing year was likely to producej 

^'The. Kings had placed at Memphis a meafure ad 

which thefe dtifFerertt iff creafes were marked J and 

• from thence notice was given to all the reft of Egypt, 

the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, t&- 

-^- thisdiiui what they might fear or promife them- 

-$«/^c.^ mon irro^ jjhe harveft. Strabo fpeaks of a well on 

f^^liinks of the ^ilc near the town of Syene, made 

U, *:^t purpofc. ; 

- The fame cullom is obferved to this day at Grand 

llerod. Cairo. ';n the tcouTt of a mofque there ftands a piU 

1 z. q, 19. lar, on which /are markM the degrees of the Nile^s 

Dio4J- 1. fncreAle; and common criers every day proclaim in 

^^ ^'' all parts of the city, how high it is rifen. The trii 

bute paid to the Grand Signior for the lands, is fct-^ 

* tied by the inundation. The day it rifes to fuch a 

height^ is kept as a grand feftival; and folemniz'd 

with fire-works, feaftings, and all the demonftraJ 

tionsof publick rejoicing; and in the remoteft ages; 

-jVre'k'iff flowing of the Nile was always attended 

the rains ViiverfalioY throughout all Egypt, that 

to the confpi^^^in^f ^^s happinefs. . i 

on the fpot^hens afcrib'd the inundation of the Nile 

Apri] and lS^^^P^s» ^"^ the pillar on which wa^ 

endot Augurf ai^Sj was preferv*d religioufty in the 

Nile's incrcafe in- The Emperor Conftantinehav^ 

three weeks or a nf ^niov d mtp the church of Alex* 

\ fall in Abyffinia •, ^anTfpread a report, tharthe Nile 

that the Nile h^ ^y reafon of the wratlv^of Sera- 

but fo flowfy at ^' overflowM and increasM as ufual 

ars. Julmn m A^ofiaUy a-^S^ous 
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prdteftor of idolacryi eaosM this pillar to be replaced 
in the fame temple, out of which ic was again re- 
jnov'd by the^ommwd-of Theodofius. 

6,*€'i^ cabals of tie Nile andfpirdpitmps. 

Qi VINE Providence,* in giving fo beneficent a 
river to Egypt, did hot thereToy intend, that the in- 
habitants of it fliould be idle, and enjoy fo great a 
blelTing, without tak^ing any pains. One may na- 
turally fuppofe, that as the Nile could not of icfclt 
cover the whole country, great labour was to be u&*d 
10 facilitate the overflowing of the lands-, and num- 
berlefs canals cut, in Qrder to convey the waters lo 
allpart3. The villages, which flood very thick on 
the banks of iheNite on eminences, had eacli their 
canals, which were ppen'd at proper timeSj co let the 
water into the country. The more diftant villages 
had theirs alfo, even to the extremitie of the* 
Kingdom. Thus the waters are fuccefli ely con-^ 
vey'd to the moft remote places. Perfons are not 
pcrtnitted to cut the trenches to receiver he waters, till 
the river is at fuch a height, nor to open them all 
together ; becaufe other wife fomc lands woul# be too 
©uch overflowed, and others not covered enough* 
They begin with opening them in Upper, and af- 
terwards in Lower Egypt, according to the rules 
prcfcribed in a roll or book, in which all the meiifor^ 
^^e exadily fet down. By this, means the' "v^xter 13 
tJifpofed with fuch care, that it fpfeads itftTf over all 
toe lands. The countries overflowed by trt?% i 1 e are 
xteolive, and lie fo low, and the numbfPof^^j 

,.. fo great, that of all the waters which WB'vv 'Jico 
E^ypt during the months of June, July and An- 
gutt, *iis believed that not a tenth part of them 
reaches the fea. 

But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there 
'bundance of high lands which cannot receive the 
fit cf che NUc'3 overflowing 5 this want is fup- 
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plied by fpiral pumps, which arc turned with oxenr, 

iti order to bring the water into pipes, which convey 

it to thefe lands. Diodorus fptoks of K^ch an enginq 

p^io''& (called Cochlea JSgyptia) invented by Aijwbwdcs iiJ 

l.r i his travels into Egypt. - < "* ' 

^ls • . '• \ ^ I 

7., The fertility caused by the Nil% 

« 

There is no country in the world where the foil 
is more fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing en^ 
tirely to the Nile f- For whereas other riversj 
when they overflow lands, wa(h away and exHaufl 
their vivific morfture; the Nile, on the contrary, b^ 
the excellent (lime it brings along with it, fattens and 
enriches them in fuch a manner, as fufficiently comj 
penfatcsfor what the foregoing harveft badimpair'dl 
The hulbandman, in this country, never tires him 
felf with holding the plough, or breaking the clodl 
^f earth. As foonas the Nile retires, he has nothing 
''to do but to turn up the earth, and temper it witi 
a little fand, in order to kflen its ranknefs; aftel 
which he fows it with great eafc, and with little ol 
no expence. Two months after, it is covered wid 
all fortlfeof corn and pulfe. The Egyptians gend 
rally fow inOdtoberand November, according as th 
waters draw off, and their harveft is in March am 
April. 

The fan^^^land bears, in one year, three or foii 
different kinqs of crops. Lettices and cucumbeil 
are fown firft ; then cofp ; and, after harveft, ikvt 
ral forts of pulfe which ate peculiar to Egypt. ^ 
the fun Is extremely hjt in this coantryj and tha 
raiSs^ftn very feldom in it; *tis natural to fup 
pbfe, that j;he earth would foon be parched, ani 
the corn/ and pulfe burnt up by fo fcorching 



-f CuiHi caeteri amnes abla- juvat ag^os doabus .ex caofis* 

/. ant wrra^Sc evifcerent; Nilus quod inundat,, & qu<d rfblima 

adto nihil \exedit nee abradit ; Senec. Nat, ^^,. A 4- '^ - 
tit couu adjiciat vires. • . • lu \ 
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heat, were it not for the canals and refervoirs with 
whkh Egypg abounds ; and which, by the drains 
from thence, amply fupply wherewith to water and 
fcfrelh (be fields and gardens. 

' 'Tni Nile contributes no lefs to the nouriflimcnt of 
cattle, which is another fource of wealth to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them o\|t to grafs in -. 
November,^ and they graze till the end of March. 
Words could never exprefs how rich their paftures 
are ; and how fat the flocks and herds, (which,/ by 
reafon of the mildnefs of the air, are out night and 
day) grow in ^ very little time. During the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut ftraw, 
barley ^nd beans, which are their coraoion food. 

A MAN (^nnot, fays Corneille leBruyn in his tra-y^jl ^ 
vck, help obferving the admirable Providence of 
God to this country, who fends at a fixed feafon 
fuch great quantities of rains in Ethiopia, in order 
to water Egypt, where a (howerof rain fcarce ever 
falls; and who, by that means, caufcs thedrieft and 
moft fandy foil, to become the richcft and mart fruicr 
ful country in the univerfe. 

Another thing to be obferved here, isthatj (as 
the inhabitants fay) in the beginning of June and 
the four following months, the north-eaft winds blow 
conftantly, in order to keep back the waters which 
otherwife would flow too fafl: ; and to hinder them 
from difcharging themfelves into the fca, the en- 
trance to which thefe winds bar up, 5 it were from 
ihem. The aaclents have not omitted this circum' 
ftance. 

The fame Providence, whofe ways are wonderful Mukifor- 
and infinitely various, difplayed itfelf after a 'quite mh fspi- 
different manner in Paleftine, in rendering it exceed* ^^1^- 
ingly fruitful, not by rains, which fell during the ^ ^^^^^* 
iKourfc of the year, as is ufual in other places \ nor by 
\i peculiar inundation like that of the Nile in Egypt 5 
Ibtit by fending fixed rains at two feafons, when the 
people were obedient to Godj to make them more 
/ . C \3i fenlible 
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fenfiblc of their continual dependence upon hinn. 
God himfelf commands thcnti^ by his fervant Mofes, 
Deut. II. to make this reflexion. TChe laf^ii wbitker thou gieft 
10— :i3. in topojfefs it^ is not as the landvf EgypU fitm whence 
ye catm out^ where thoufiwedft tb^fied and wat$re9Jl it 
with thy foot as a garden tf herbs: But the land whither 
ye goto foffefsit^ is alandofMlls andvaUeys^ and drink- 
eth iJoater of the rain pf heaven. After ihi$, God pro- 
mifes to giverhis people, fo long as they (hall continue 
obedient to him, the former and thelatter rain: The 
firll in autumn, to bring up the corn % and the fecond 
in the fpringandfunrim^r, to mikc it growiand ripen. 

8. ^wo different profpeSls exhibited by the^jNiU- 

There Cannot be a finer Cght than Egypt ac two 
feafoos of the year*. For if a man afccndt ^me 
mountain, or one of the largeft pyramids of Grand 
Cairo^ in the months of July and Auguft, he beholds 
a vaft fea, in which numberlcft rbwns and villages 
appear, with feveral caufeys leading from place to 
plice y the whole interfpers'd with groves and fruit* 
trees, whofe tops are only vifible, all vsrhich forms a de- 
lightful profpeft. This view is bounded by moun- 
rains and woods, which terminate, at the utmoft dif- 
f mice the eye can difcover, a moft lovely (ky. On 
the contrary, in winter, that is to fay, in the months 
of January and February, the whole country is like 
one continued fccne of beautiful meadows, whole 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. 
. The fpeftator beholds, on every fide, flocks and 
h^fds difperfed over all the plains,' w^ infinite num- 
bers of hufbandmen and gardeners. Thp air is then 
perfumed by the great quantity of blofibms on the 

* Ilia facies pulchcrrima eft, terrancis, nifi per navigia, com- 

cum jam fe in agros Nilus ingef- mercium eft : m^rqiJe eft Jaeti- 

fit. Latent cam|)i, . opertasque tiain gentibu^, quoroini^:terra- 

' fuiit yailes : ' oppida infularum rum fuanun vldenti Smeis.Nat, 

moda extant. Nullum in aoBedi- Qu^fi, l, j^,c,z. ' - ^^.i' 
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orange, lemon, and other trees ; and is fo pure that 
a wholefomer or more agreable . is not found in the 
world; fo that nature, being then dead as it were, 
in all other climates, feems to be alive wly for fo 
delightful an abode, • ' . *'-.:" 

g. The canal Jorpted by fbi Nile, hy which a com- 
fnufiicaiian is made between the Iwojids. 

w. 

Thb canal, by which a communication was made Herod, 
between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, oughc^^-f-'S^- 
to have a place.4iicfey.a&jt.was not one of the leaff^^^^!** 
advantages w^^ch the Nile procured Egypt- Sefoflris, go^. 
or accordingitoxjthers Pfammetichus, firft projcdled.Plm.l. i6. 
thedefign, and begi^jhis work. Necho, fucceflbr c^ 29- 
to the laft i^riace, lai|3 t^t immenfe funis upon it^^*^-^-^- 
and employed a preJaigious* number of men. »Ti^^"^^' 
(aid, that above fixfcore thouXand^Egypti^aSi^Jefl^^ 
ed in the undertaking. He gave it over, terrified 
by an oracle, which told him that he thereby would J|| 
open a door for Barbarians ("for by this name they cal- 
led all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was 
continued by Darius, the firft of that name j but he 
alfo defifted from it upon his being told, that as the 
RedSea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the 
whole country. But it was at laft finifhed under the 
Ptolemies, who, by the help of lluices opened or . 
Ihuc the canal as there was occafion. It began nor far; 
from the Delta, near the town of Bubaftt, It was 
an hundred cubits, thatis, twenty five fathoms broad, 
fo that two veflels might pafs with eafe ; it had depth • 
enough to carry the largeft (hips ; and was^ab%e a 
thouSnd ftadia, thatis, abovg ||ft:y leagSer long. 
This canal was of great fervice to the^Hadeof Egypt, . 
But it is now almoft filled up, and- there are fcarce * 
any remains of it to be feen. ^ 
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C H A*P. IIL 
LOWER E G TP t. 

I A M now to fpeak of* Lower Egypt. Its (hapc, 
whic|i refembles a triangle or A, gave occa- 
fion to it§*bearing xhc latter name, which is that of 
one of ttic Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a 
kind of ifland ; it begins at the place where the Nile 
is divided into two large canals, through which it 
empties ttfelf into the Mediterranean : The mouth on 
the right-hand is called the Pelufian, and the other 
the Canopic, from two cities in theif neighbour- 
hood, Pelufium and Canopus, now called Damietta 
and Rpfetta. Between thcfe two large branches, 
there are five others of lefs note. This iQand is the 
bcft: calciv^ated, the moft fruitful, and the richeft in 
Egypt. Its chiefcities (very anciently) were Heliopolis, 
t^eracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanjs, Canopus, 
Pciufium; and in latter, tjmes, Alexandria, f^ico- 
polis, Sec, it \yas In the country oiTanis that the If- 
raeiites dwelt» . , 

in There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, who is fuppofed to be the fame as IJts^i with 
the following infcription : 1 am whatever bath been, 
and 15^ and jhall'be\ and no mGrtal bath yet pierced 
• thro* the veil thatjhrouds me, 

Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo 

. ^ called from a magnificent temple there dedicated tq 

H d that olanet. Herodotus and other authors after him, 

] 2^°^' . relro./tijiie fbrticuHTrs concerning the Phoenix and 

Plin.L lo. this temple, wW^,^ if tfuer^ould indeed be very 

c. 2. * v/onderful. (S'tMis kind of birds, if we may believe 

Tacit. ^YiQ ancients, tnyereiiig never but one at a time in the 

c^Ts. world. He is bc^xu^iht forth in Arabia, lives five or 

fix hundred years, and is of the fize of an Eagle. 

His Head is adorned with a (hining and ilioft'ij^u- 

tjful creft 5 the feathers qf his neck are of a go| 
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lour, and the reft of a purple ; his tail is white, 
intermixt with red, and ,his eye^ fparkling likC; 
ftars, When he is old, and finds his end approach- 
ing, he builds«a neft with wood and aromatick fpices^ 
and then dies. Of his bones and marrow, a worm 
is produced, out of which another Phoenix is formed. 

• His firft care is to folcmnize his parent's obfequies, 
for which purpofe he makes up a ball in the Ihape 
of an egg, with abundance of perfumes of myrrh as 
heavy as he can carry, which hfi often allays before- 
hand ; then he makes a hole in it, where he dejpo- 
fites his parent's body, and clofes it carefully vAh 
myrr^ and other perfumes. After this he takes up 
the precious load on his (boulders, and flying tp the. 
altar of the, fim, in the city of Heliopolis, he there 
burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth df 
fome of thccircumfta,nces of the incident in queftion,; 
but fecm to fuppofc it true in general Pliny on ' 
the contrary, in the very beginning of his account of ^ 
it, infinuates plainly enough, that he looks upon the 4 *^- 
whole as fabulous > and this is the opinion of all 
modern authors. ». . 

' This ancient tradition, tho* grounded on an evident 
falftioodihath yet introduced into almoft all languages, 
the cuftom of giving the name of Phoenix to what-r 
ever is 6ngular and uncommon in its kind: Rara 
avis interns^ fays Juvenal, fpeaking of the diffi-Sat,& 
culty 6i finding an accopiplifMfed woman in all re- 
fpe(ft%. And Seneca obferves the fame of a good- , 
man^'; ^ 

What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they 
never fing but in their expiriig#ioments, and that 
then they warble very melodioufly,. is likewife groun- 
ded mfcrely on a vulgar error ; andy«t itisufed, not 
Qnly by the poets, but alfo by the orators, and even the . 

1)118 tarn cito hec iBeri Phoenix, fennel annd qiiing^n^' 
"• ;i— -P^tanquam tcfimQ nafcitur, Ep. 4c.. ; ., 

ers; 
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Od.3.1.4. phil6fiDphers. O mutis quiqne pifcibus donatura e^ni^ 

Ji libeati fotmm^ fays Horace ro Melpomene, Cicero 

compares the excellent difcourfe which Craffus made 

in the fenate, «a few days befgre hUdeath, to the me- 

I lodious Tinging of a dying fwan. JUaf^nquamcycnea 

1 fjuit divini bominis vox &f Qratio^ de orat- J. 3. n. 6. 

And Socrates ufed to fay, that good men ought to 

imitate fwans, who perceiving by a fecrct inftinft, 

' and a divination, what advantage there is in death, 

^ die flnging and with joy. Providentes quid in morte 

I honiftty cum cantu Cs? vduptate moriuniur. Txxfc, Qu. 1. 1 . 

I n. 73. I thought; this (hort digreflfion might be of 

fervice to youth ; ^nd return now to my fubje^ 

Strab.I.17. I T was in Heliopolis, that an ox, under thc^ame 

p. 805. of Mnevis, was worflbipped as a God. Cambyfes^ 

King of Perfia, exercifed his facrilegious rage on this 

* / I city ; burning the temples, dcmoliftiing the palaces, 

• ... - ^ ^nd deftroying the moft precious monuments of dti- 

• tiquity in it. There arc ftill to be fceo fome obe- 

1 ifks wh ich efcaped his fury ; and others were brought 

from thence to Rome, to which city they areoui or* 

nament even at this day, 

Alexandria^ built by Alexander the Great, 
from whom it had its name, vied almoft in magnifi- 
cence with the ancient cities of Egypt. It ftands four 
days journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief 
Strab. Ri^rc of all the eaftern trade. The merchandife were 
l:i6. ;. unloaded at Portus Muris*, a town on thet wcftcrn 
p. 7Sit ' coaft of the Red-Sea ;*from whence they were brought 
. tlij)on camels to a town of Thebais^ called Copht, 
and conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither 
merchants reforted from all parts, 

It is well knowa^ tjaat the Eaft-India trade hwh 

at all times^enri^Jjed thofewho carried it on.. This 

wai the chief fcj^^tain of the vaft treafures that Solo* 

riiqn amafled, and which enabled him to build the 

2 Sam. 8. n[iagn]ficenc temple of Jcrufalem. DaVid,*** "by/his 

14^ • ..■;••" ' •■•■■•.••.■ .:'::>''" 

? Or Myos Boiiaoi. 

S 
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conqoermg i^um^a, became (pafter of Elath and 
Efiongcbcr, two towns fituayieci on theeaftcrn fliorc of 
thcRcd-Sca. From thefe two ports', Solomon fent fleets iKings 9, 
to Ophirand Tarlhifh, whipH always ^brought back 26. 
immcnfe riches *. This traffick after having been en- 
joyed fomc time by the Syrians, who regaihcd Idumaea, 
fhifted from them to the Tyrians. Thefe got allstrab.l.i6 
' their merchandize conveyed, by the way of Rhinoco- p.48i- 
lura,* (a fea-port town lying between the confines of 
Egypt ,and Paleftine) to Tyre, from whence they dif. 
tributed them all over the weftern world. Hereby 
the Tyrians enriched- th<»mfclves exceedingly, under 
the Pcrfian. Empire ; by the favour and protedlion 
of whofe Monarchs they had the full poflfeflion of this 
trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themfelves j 

maftcrsofEgypt, they foon drew all this trade into '\ 

their kingdom, by building Berenice and other ports \ 

on the weftern fidfc of the Red-Sea, belonging to E- 
gypt; arvi fixed their chiefmart at Alexandria, which - 

thereby rofe to be the city of the greateft trade in the . 

world*. There it continued for a great many centu-' -^ 

rics after; and all the traffick, which the weftern 
parts of the world from that tiw? had with Pcrfia; • ! ,| 
India, Arabia, and the eaftern coa (Is of Africa, was ] 

wholly carried on through the Red-Sea, and the 
mouth of the Nile, till away was difcovrred, a little 
above two hundred years fince, of failing to thofe 
parts, by the Gape of Good Hope. After this,the Por- : 

tuguefc for fome time managed this trade; bu^now '. 

it is in a manner ingrofied wholly by theEnglifli aiyi 
Dutch. This fhort Account of the Eaft^ India trade, part i. 
from Solomon^s time, to the prcfent age> is ?x traded L. i , p. 9, 
from Dr. Prideaux. * . ' 

For the conveniency of trade, there ^as built near strab. 
Alexandria, in an ifland called Pharos, a tower which j. 17.- 1 

*.,He got in one voyage 450 1 hundred ahd ^o thoufa.idPgunds^^^^'^'^^' s 
Taliiifi ^ Gold, ^ Ciiron. viiL Sterling,, Prid. ConneS. Vol. i.^- ^^- \ 
18. ^m^b'umuntt to 3 Millions , ad arr. 740. not. i 

* . bore 
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bore the fame nao^. At the top of this towerf 
kept a fire, to fight fuch (hips as failed by nighr 
thofe dangerous coafts, which were full of fand^ 
fhelves ; frora whence* a Jl* other towess* defigne 
the fame ufe, have been called, asPharo di Mell 
• &c. The farrious archited Softratus bulk ic by 
_ of Ptolemy Philadclphus, who expended eight J4| 
.; dred talents iJpon it*, *Twas reckoned one of th'"' 
ven wonders of the world. Some have comme 
that Prince, for permitting the architet^l to pu 
Dame in the infcription which was fix'rd onl 
tower inftead of his own f. -It was very fliorr 
plain, according to the manner of the ancie. 
^ • Sofiratus Cnidius Dexipbanis F. diis fervetoribus \ 
na^igantibus. i. e. Softratus the Cnidi:in, fon.;' 
• Dexiphanes, to the proteding Deities, for the |^^ 
^, * i^f fea-faring people. But certainly PLoIt^my ijx 
'^ ■ have very much undervalued that kind of immoFt 
\ . ty which Princ.es are generally very fond of, to ful 
that his name fhould not be fo much as mention(i 
l> Scri- the infcription of an edifice fo capable of immet 
b^ni * . zing him. What we read in Luciah concerning! 
H>i^ ' maicer^ deprives j^tofemy ot^ modefty, whicn 
^\^^^' deed would be very ill placed^hefe, . This auj 
|r jnfornis us that Softratus, in order that the whole j 

I ry of that noble ftrufture might be afcribed toi 

fclF, caufed the infcription. witfi his own name tc 
carved in the marble, which he afterwards covef 
with -lime, and {hereon put'the King'^ naine, 
Jime foon m^tjldered away \ and by that means, 
Iteadofproauring the archite6t the honoqr with- wV 
.f^ r he had flattered himfelf; ferverf only to.difcqveip 
fucureases liis meaafrauJ, ^nd ridiculous Vani-tyi| 
Riches Tailed not to bp.ing into. this city,, as tV 
ufuaJly do in all places, luxury and licentidpfnefs ^ 
^ • .that the Alexandrian voluptuoufnefs became a p 

* Eight hundred thoujand gis, quod in ca periniferit 15 
Crcnvns., tsati Cnidii architciSli ilru^b 

, f Magno animo Ptolcmasi re- xipmen infcribi.* Pi?». . .' 

':v 3 /' ■ '• /' • ^.- --vert 
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verb *. ' In fhis city arts and fciences were alfo induf- 
trioudy cultivated; wicnefs that {lately edifice, fur- 
name^ th# Mufaeunni, where thp iitetati ufed to 
meef, and were. maintained at 0ki pubHck expence ; 
and the famous library, whicK was,atig<)ented con- 
fiderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, jind v^hich, by the' 
magnificence of the Kings his fucceflprs, at laft con- 
tained feven hundred thoufand volumes. In Casfar'sPIiit. in 
wars with the Akjdandrians, part of this library,^*^- 
(plac'd in th€t i: Boichion,) which confjfted. of four sen^ade 
hundred thoufand volumes, was unhappily confumedtranqutll. 
by fire. anitn. c.y- 

♦ Nc' Alexandrinis qaidem + J quarter or di'vifion of th 
pennxttenda deliciis^ . "^uintii. city of Alexandria, 
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O F T H E 

Manners and Customs 

O F T H E 

EG Y P TIANS. 

G Y P T was ever confidercd by all the 
ancients, as the moft renowned fchool for 
wii<Jomand politicks, and the |purce from 
whence moft arts and fcicnces wcte de- 
rived. This kingdom beftowed its no- 
bleft labours and fineft arts on the improving mankind ; 
and Greece was fo^nfible of this, that its moft il- 
luftrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, IJlato; even 
its great le^iflators, Lycurgusand Solon,- with many 
more whomic is needkife to mention, travelled into 
Egypt, thereto complete their /ftudics, and draw 
from that fountain whatever was mpft rare and va- 
luable, in every kind of Icarftirig. :.God himfclf has 
.given this kingd6m a gloripps* teftimonyj when 
Ads 7,22. praifing MoTes, he fays of hun, ihzt be !^as learned 
[{in all the wifdom of the Egyptians. \ \ 

"To give fome idea of tbe manners and cuftoms 
of Egypf,. I fhall confint aiyfelf principally to thefe 
JS^ particulars : Its Kings and governmeAc ; pricfts and 
religions foldiers and war ; fciences^ arcs and traides» 
The reader muft not be furprizcd, if he fometimes 
finds, in. the cuftoms Itakc Notice of, a kind of 
— """^^^jm^ jjyili' ' '''*Pff*M|BW '^ owing) eirfaer 
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:> the difference of : countries and natfons which did 

jot alwa^ follow the fame ufages} ofito the diffc- 

ent way of thinking of the hiftorians whom I copy« 



CHAP. I. ^ 

Concerning the KINGS and GOVERN^ 
MEN.r. ^ 

THE Egyptians were the firft people who 
rightly underftood the rules of governmcnc^ 
From a gravity and ferioufnefs natural to them, they 
immediacely perceived, that t ^g tfug qn; | ^f po|ir!p{ ^jg . 
i^ s. to make. life eafV^ and a people happy. '■ \\ 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but according to 
Diodorus,- the Egyptian Princes conduced them* Diod.Li: 
felves in a difierenc maaner from, what is ufually p- 63, &c* 
feen in odicr Monardtics, -ivhere the Prince acknow* 
ledges ^ Other rule of his.adions, but his arbi- * 
trajy wjlfand pleafure. But here, Kings were un- 
der greater reftraint from the laws, than their fub* . 
jcfts. They had fome particular ones digeftcd by* • 
a former Monitrch that compofed part of thofe • 
books, which. the Egyptians called £acred. Thus 
every thing being fettled by ancient cuftoni, they 
never fought to live in a different way from their- 
anccftors. v. 

No flaveor foreigner was admitted into the imme- 
diate fervice of the Prince 4 fuch a poft was too impor- . 
tafltto beintrufted to any perfons, except thofe who . 
were the moft dlftinguifhed by their birth j and had re* 
' ceivcd the moft excellent education ; .to the end, thtt , 
as they had the liberty of approaching die King's per> 
fon, day and night, he might, from men fo qualifir 
ed, hear nothing which was unbecoming his Royal - 
Majcflry; or have any fcntiments inftilled. into him, 
butAich as were of a noble and generous kind... For, 
addiJG^iiEKlorus, it is ycry rarely fccnj that &ings fly 

' ^ out 
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out into any vicious cxcefs, unlefs thofc who ap- 
proach them approve their irregularities, or fcrvc as 
inftruments to their paflions. 

The Kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only 
the quality and proportion of their eatables and li- 
quids to be prcfcribed them (a thing cuftomary in 
Egypt, the inhabitants of which were all fober^ and 
wnofe air inspired frugality^ but even that all their 
hours, and almoft every adion, Ihould be under the 
regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is 
cleared, and the thoughts mofl: unperplexed^ they 
read the fevcral letters they received ; to form a more 
juft afid. diftia£t i4^% J>f the affairs which were to 
come under their cftnfidcration that day. _ . , ^ 

As foon as they were dreffed, they Vent to'tTTie 
daily iacrifice performed in the temple;, where, fur- 
rounded with their whola Court, and die vi61:ims 
placed before the altar, they affifted at the prayer 
pronounced aloud by the High-Prieft, in v»1iich he 
asked of the Gods, health and all other blcflingSifor 
the King, becaufc he governed his people with cle- 
mency and juftice ; and made the laws of his king- 
ly dom the rule and ftandard of his adions. The High- 
Prieft entred into a long detail of his virtues -, obferv- 
ing that he was religious to the Gods, -af&ble to 
men, moderate, juft, magnanimous, fincere; an 
enemy to falfhood •, liberal, mailer of his paflions; 
punifhing crimes with the utmoft lenity, but pre- 
scribing no bounds in his reqompencing of merit. He 
next fpoke of the faults which Kings might be guilty 
of; but fuppofed at the fame time, that they never 
committed any, except by furprize or ignoranti; 
und loaded with imprecations fuch of their miniftcrs 
as gave them ill counfel, and fuppreffed or-difguifed 
the truth. Such were the methods of conveying inftruc- 
tions to their Kings. It was thought that reproach- 
" es would only four their tempers ; and that the moft 
cfFcdual method to infpirc them with virtue, would 

'■■'," U 
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be the pointihg out to them their duty in paifes be- 
ftowed conformably to the fcnfe of the laws, and 
pronounced in a folemn manner before the gods. 
After the prayers and facrifice were ended, the coun- 
fels and adions of great men were read to the king 
out of .the facred booksf, in order that dieir maxims 
might prompt him to govern his kingdom agreeably 
thereto, and to maintain' the laws which had made 
his predeceffors and their fubjeds fo happy. 

I HAVE already obferved, that the .quantity as 
well as quality of both eatables and liquids were pre- 
fcribcd, by the laws, to the king : His table was co- 
vered with nothing but the moft common meats 5 
becaufe eating in Egyp was defigned, not to tickle 
the palate. But to fatisfy the cravings of nature. One 
would have concluded (obferves the hiftorian) that 
thefe rules had been laid down by fome able phy- 
ficiah, who was iattentive only to the health of the 
prince, rather than by a legiflator.- The fame lim- 
pHcity was feen in all other things; and we read in 
Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of j^^ j^ ^ , 
its pillars infcribed with imprecations againft that ofir.. 
king, who firft introduced profufion and luxury into p 354. 
Egypt, 

The principal duty of kings, and their moft 
eflential funftion, is the adminiftring juftice to their 
fubjefts. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt culti-' 
vated more immediately this duty; perfuadedihaton 
this depended not only the eafe and comfort of the 
feveral individuals, but the happinefs of the ftate j 
which would be an herd of robbers rather than a 
kingdom, fhould the weak be unprotefted, and the 
jJIwerful gabled by their riches and credit, to com- 
mit crimes with impunity, 

^ Thirty judges were felefted out of the principal 
cities, to form a body or aflembly abls and fit to judge 
the affairs of the whole kingdom. The prince, in fil- 
ling thofe vacancies, ufed tochufe men who were moft 
renaj^d for their honefty ; and put at their ^ead, 
I. D him 
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him who^as moft diftinguUhed for his knowlec^ 
and love. of the laws, and was had in the moft uni* 
verfal efteem. By his bounty, they had revenues af- 1 
figned them, to the end that b^ng dUincumbered ' \ 
from domeftick cares, they might devote their whole 
time to the execution of the laws. Thus honourably 
fubiifted by the generofity of the prince, they admi- 
niftnedjoftice gratuitoufly to the people, who have a 
natural right to it ; among whom it ought to have 
a free circulation, and, in feme fenfe, among the 
poor more than the rich, becaufe the latter find t 
fupport within themfelve3 ; whereas the very condi- 
tion of the former expofes them more to injuries, and 
for that very reafon calls louder for the protection of 
the laws. To guard againft furprizc,** affairs were 
tranfaded by writing in the afiemblies of theie judges. 
That fpecies of eloquence (a falfe kind) was dreaded, 
which dazzles the mind, and raifes the paffions. 
Truth could not be exhibited with too much plain- 
nefs, as it was to have the only fway in judgments-, 
becauie in this virtue only the rich and the poor, 
the powerful and the weak, the learnod and the ig- 
norant, were to find relief and fecurity. The pre- 
fident of this fenate wore a collar of gold fet with 
precious ftones, at which hung a figure reprefented 
blind, this being cal?d the emblem ^ truth. When 
the prefident .^t this collar on, 'twas underftood as a 
iignal to enter upon bulinefs. - He touched the paifty 
Virith.it, who was to gain his caufe, and this was the 
ibtm of ptigoiquncjiig fentence. 
. ^T H E moil excellent circumftance in the laif^^ "of 
tKe'fegyptians, was, that every individual fi-omr his 
infancy, was admoniflied to adhere ftridly to th^n. 
flst. la A new cuftoi^^ in Egypt was a kind of miracle. All 
Tim. things there ran in the old channel ; and the exaft- 
P- ^i^' ntis with which little matters were adhered to, pre- 
. ferved thofe of '^ore importance ; and indeed no na- 
tion ever prefenred their laws and cuftoms longer 
than the Egyptians. 

POL 
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WiLPVL murder was punilhed with death, what- Diod.l. 1. 
ever might be the qondkign-of the murdered perfon, ?• 7<*- 
vheth^r he was free-born or otherwife. In this the 
humanity and equity ^of the Egyptians was Superior 
to that of the Romans, whp put the (lave (as to life 
or death) in tlie abfolute power of his matter. The 
emperor Adrian indeed abolifhed thi$law; from an 
opinion^ that an abuie of this nature ought to be 
reformed^ ^ let its antiquity or authority be ever fo 
great.; 

P £ R s o 1^ s who* for{wore themfelves were, like- Page 69. 
wife puniflied with death, becaufe perjury attacks the 
Rods, whole majefty is trampled upon by the invo- 
king of their name to a falfe oath ; and at the fame 
time men, in breaking the ftrongeft tie of human 
fociety, viz. fincerity and honefty. . 

The flanderer was condemned to undergo the Mem. 
punifhment, which the perfon accufed was to have 
fuflfcrcd, had the acculation been proved, 

rfk who had neglefted or refufed to (ave a perfon Mem. 
when attacked, if it was in his power to aflift him, 
was puniihed with the rigour due to an aflaflin : But 
if the unfortunate perfon could not be fuccoured, the 
oficnder was at 1^ to be. impeached, and penalties 
were decreed f9r any negfedt of this kind. Thus the 
fubjeftis were a guard and proteftion to one another; 
and die whole body of the community was united 
againfl: "the defighs of evil men. 

N o man was allowed to be a burthen to theftate ; idtm: 
but every man was obliged to enter his name and • 
place of abode in a publick regifter, that remained 
in die hands of the mgiftrate, by which his profeffion 
was known, and in what manner he lived. If fuch 
a one gave a falfe account of himfelf, he was imme- 
diately put to death. 

To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of Herod* 
floth, firauds, and chicane, king Afychis made a very ^•^- ^-^i** 
judido^ law. The wifei^ and beft regulated ftates^ 
as AtipHr and Rome, ever found infupcrable ^iffi^ 
V^^' Da cuhies 
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culties, in contriving a juft medium, to reftrain on 
one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exadion 
of his loan ; and on the other, the knavery of the 
debtor, "v^ho refafed or n^leftW to pay his debts. 
Now Egypt took a wife courfe on thisoccafion ; and f 
without doing any injury to the perfpnal liberty of its ' 
inhabitants, or ruining their families ; purfued the 
debtor with inceffint tears of infamy from his difho- 
nefty. No man was permitted to borrow money 
without pawning to the creditor, the body of his fa- 
ther, which every Egyptian embalmed ^ith great 
care ; and kepr reverentially in his houfe (as will be 
obferved in the fequel) and therefore might be eafily 
moved from one place to another.. But it was equally 
impious and infamous not to redeem foon fo precious . 
a pledge; and he who died without having difcharg-'i 
cd this duty, was deprived of the cuftomary honour^ 
paid to the dead *. i 

Diod. 1. 1 r. D I o D o R u s remarks an error committed by fcmei 
of the Grccmn legiflators. They forbad, for in- ' 
ftance, the taking away (to fatisfy debts) the horfes, 
ploughs, and other implements of hufbandry em- 
ployed by peafants ; they judging it inhuman to re- 
duce, by this fecurity, thefe poor men to an impoffi- 
bility of difcharging their debts, and gaining a live- 
lihood : But at the fame time permitted the creditor 

> to imprifon the peafants themfelves ; who only were 

capable of ufing thefe implements 5 which exposed 
them to the fame inconveniencies, and at the fame 
time deprived the government of perfons who be- 
longed to, arid are neceflary to it ; who labour for 

^Jlislawputthefwhokjepui' faiheis fepukhre or any other i 
chre of the debtor into the piywer - and lohilft he litred^ he nvas not 

of the creditor^ who removed to permitted to bury any perfon dt- 

his own houfe the body of the f^- fcended from him* ^nh uurtt 

ther : The debtor refufing to dif itulfet Tt?i^Tirxvlt &en .Tat^Sj 

charge his Migation, was to be xvfirett — jji^t u?iXo» futMtai, t 

defrivii of wiai, either in hif UutS >5wyiw^^3«%^«Af Hcrod. 

j#i:.d,e 
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the publick emolument^ and over whofe p^ox^ no 
fi^glc man has any right.. . 

Pot y Q AM y was allowe4 in Egypt,. accepting Hem. 
to priefts, who could marry but one wpman. What- P- 7^. 
ever was the condition of the woman, whether flie 
was free or a flave, her children were deemed free 
and legitimate. 

One cuftom that was f)raa:Hed in Egypt, fhewed Idem, 
the profoiuid. darkneis into which ftxrh nations as P- ^^^ . 
were moft celebrated for their wifdorii have been 
plunged ; and this was the marriage of brothers with 
their fifters^ which was not only authorifed by the 
laws, ;biit even, in ibine meafure made a part of re- 
ligion ', from the examp^ and pra£tice of fuch of 
their gods,^as had been die moft anciently and uni* 
. ver£dly ador'd in Egypt, that is, Oiiris and IHs. 

A VERV great refpeft was there paid to old age* Herod, 
The younger were obliged to rife before thbfe in ad- ^- 2**^- 20 
. vaijped years; and on every occafion, to refign to 
' them the moft hqnourable ieat» The Spartans bor- 
\ rowed this law from the Egyptians. 

T H E yir^e which held the firft rank among th/s 
Egyptians, was gratitude. The glory which has been 
given them of being the nwft grateful of all men, 
fliews that they were b|^ formed of any nation, for 
the focial lifeXBenefits are the banciof concord, both 
publick and private. He who acknowledges favours, 
loves to do good to others; and in banifhing ingra- 
titude, the pleafurc of doing good remains fo pure and 
engaging, that 'tis impoiHble for a man to be infen- 
fible of it : But no kind of gratitude gave the Egyp- - - 
tians a more pleafing fatisfadtion, than that which 
was paid to their Icings. Princes, whilft livings, 
were by them honoured as fo mjtny vifible repre^ 
fentaddns of the Deity ; and after their death were 
mournedias the fathers of tlieir country. This fen- 
timcntof refpeA and tendernefs proceeded from a 
ftia^ 'Beriuafion, that the Deity itfelf had placed 
^^:-*^|pon the throne, fince it diftingqilhed them 

1^^ D 3 ft> 
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ground, intimated the duties jpf thofe who were to 
cxercife the judiGiary funftions. 

It would require a volume to q^eat fully of the 
religion of the Egyptians, But \ ftiaJl confine my- 
felf to two articles, which form the principal part 
of the Egyptian religion; and thefeare, the worfliip 
of the different deities, and the ceremonies relating 
to funerals. 

Sect. I. Of the ivar/htpif the various deities. 

NEVER were any people more fuperftitious 
than the Egyptians ; they had a great number 
of gods, of different orders and' degrees, which I 
Ihall omit, bcda.ule they belong more to fable than 
to hiliory. Among the reft, two were univerfally 
adored in that country, and thefe were Ofiris and Ifis, 
which are tholight to be the fun and moon ; and in- 
deed die worfhip of thofe planets gave rife to ido- 

^ latry. ' 

Besid Es thefe gods, the Egyptians worfhipped a 
great number of bealls; as Ae ox, the dog, the 
wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, . the * ibis, die cat, 
&c. many of thefe- beafts were the objefts only of 
the fuperftition of fome particular cities ; and whilft 

, a people. worfhipped one fpecies of animals as gods, 
their neighbours had the fame animal gods in. abo- 
mination. This was the fource of the continual wars 
which were'c^rried on between one city and another ; 
and this \^s owing to the falfe policy of one of their 
kings, who, to deprive them oif the opportunity and 
means of confpiring againft the ftate, endeavoured 

• to amufe them, by engaging them in religious con- 
tcfls. I call this a falfe and miftaken policy, becaufc 
it direftly thwarts the true fpirit of governmen% 
whpfe aim is, to unite all its members \n the ftrift- 

t OrEsiyptianjpork. 
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eft ties, and which makes all its ftrength to confift 
in the perfedl harmony of its feveral parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. Li.de 
Ammg us J fays Cicero^ ii is t>ery common to fee temples Nat.Dcon 
rAbed^ andftatues carried off% hut it was never known^ j^ ^ TuTc. 
that any perfon tnJEgypt ever 'aiufed a crocodile^ an Q^^ft. 
fe'j, a cat^ for its inhabitants would have fuffered the n. 78. 
mfi extreme torments^ rather than he 'guilty of fuchfa- 
crilege. It was death for any perfon to kill one of Herod 
thefe animals voluntarily ; and even a punjihment ^' ^ 5* 
was decreed againft him, who ihould have killed an 
ibi&or a cat, with or without defigh. Diodorus re- DiodJ. i. 
htes an incident, to which he himfelf was an eye- p- 74» 75* 
witnefe, during his ftay in Egypt. A Roman hav* 
ing inadvertently, and without defign, •killed a cat ; 
die exafperated populace ran to his houfe ; and nei- 
ther thc^authority of the king, who immcdiateljr de- 
tached a body of his^ards ; nof the terror of the 
Roman name, could refcue the unfortunate criminal. 
And fijch was the reverence which tKe Egyptians had * 
for thiefe animals, that in an extreme famine they 
chofe to eat one another; rather than feed upon their . 
pretended deities. ^ 

Of all thefe animah, the bull Apis, dalled Epa- Herod! 3. 
phus by the Greeks, was the moft famous. Magni- cjf^?' ^^' 
ficcnt temples were erected to him ; extraordinary ^ J^ j 1. 
honours were paid him while he lived, and ftijl greater pun. 1. s/ 
after his dieath. Egypt went then into a general C./46. 
mourning. His obfequics were folemnized. with 
fuch a pomp as is hardly credible. IiV the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis, dying of old age ^, 
the fiineral pomp, befides the ordinary expences, 
amounted to upwards of fifty thoufand French 
crowns. After the laft honours had been paid to the 

• F^ty affirms f that be was cum certos vitae cxcedefe anno?, 

w/ aUeWid Id ixcud a certain merfumquc in faccrdotum fontc 

tirm ofif»sti\and iMs drofdmsd - cn^cant. Nat, Hift. 1, 8. c 46; 
in the Aljfefe *welL NOQ eft f^8 
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deceafed god, the next care was to proyide him a 
fucceflbr, and all Egypt was fought tnrough for that 
purpoie. He was known by certain figns» whidi 
diftingui(hed him from all other animals ^f that fpe- 
cies \ upon his forehead, was to be a white Ipot, in 
form of a crefcent ; on his bad^ the figure of an 
eagle ; upon his tongue, that of a beetle. As loon 
as he was found, mourning gave place to jc^ ; and 
nothing was heard, in all parts of Egypt, but fefti- 
vals and rejoicing^t The new ^od was brought to 
Memphis, to take pof&flion of his dignity, and there 
inftalled with great number of ceremonies. The 
reader will find hereafter,^ that Cambyfb, at his re- 
turn froni his unfortunate expedition againft Ethio- 
pia, finding all the Egyptians in tranfjports of joy 
for their new god Apis, and imagining that this was 
intended as an infult upon his misfortunes \ killed, 
in the firft ftarts of his fiiry,^ the young bull, who 
by that means had but a fhort enjoymei^ of his di- 
vinity. 

'T IS plain, that the goUen calf fet up near mount 
Sinai by the Ifraelites, was o^wing to their abode in 
^ Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis ; as well 
as thofe which were afterwards fet up by Jeroboam, 
(who had refided a confiderable time in ^ypt) in 
the two extremities of th^ kingdom gf Ifrael. 

The ^Egyptians, not contented with ofiering lA- 
cenie to animals, carried their folly to foch an excefs, 
as to afcribe a divinity to the pulfe and roots of their 
gardens. For this they are ingenioufly reproached 
by the fatyrift. 

Tuven. * ^^ ^^ ^^ beard when Egypfs realms an nam^d^ 
Saiyr. 15. What monftergods^ her frantick fons have framed? 
Here Ibisgor^d with well-grown ferpentSy there ^ 
^e crocodile commands religious fear: Where 

* Quis ncAntt Volufi Btthynice, qnalia demens 
^gyptas portenta colat i Crocodilon adorat 
i*«rs baec : ilia pavet iaturam ferpentibus ibe&l. 
Effigies facri nitet aurcA corcopitheci, ]>iliudio 
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Where Memnorfsftatue magick firings injfire 

With vocal fimndsy that emulate the lyre y 

And nebesy fuch^ fate^ are thy difaftrms turns ! * * 

iVw proftrate o*er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey-god^ prodigious to he told I 

Strikes the beholder^ s eye with humified gold : 

^0 gpdjkip here^ hlue^ritoffsfcafyherd^ 

7he river progetiy is there preferred : 

^through Urwns Diamfs power negleHed lies^ v 

Where to her dogs ajpiring tempUs rife : 

And JbotCd you leeks or onions eatj no time 

Wou*d expiate the facrilegtous crime. 

Religious nations Jiircy and hleft ahoiesy 

Where eifry orchard is tfer-run with gods ! 

•Tis aftenijhmg^to fee a nation, which boafted 
its iuperiority^S&ut' all others with regard to wif^ 
dom and learning, ^us blindly abandon itfelf to the 
moft grofi and ridiculous fuperftitions. Indeed, to 
read of animals and vile infefts, ''honoured with reli- 
gious worfhip, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great care and at an extravagant expence *; to 
read, that thofe who murthered them were puniflied 
widi death ; and that thele animals were embalmed, 
and ibiemnly depofited in tombs, alTigned thetp by 
the piiblick ; to hear, that this extravagance was 
earned to fuch lengthy, as that leeks and onions were 
acknowledged as deities j were invoked in neceflity, 
and depended upon for fuccour and proteftion \ are 
excefles which we, at this diftance of Ikne, can fcarce 

Dimidio magics refonant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Axspit vetii5 Thebe centum jace( obruta portis. 
llJJc caeruleos, hie pifcem fluminb, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantar, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & ccepe ne^ violare, ac frangere morfa. 
O ian£ta8 gentes, qaibus hscc nafcuntttr in hoitia 
NHmuu! 

* RfoArns afrm, thai m ^m iefi than Mi hundred tboufimd 
hit iitiiu ^h e^ffentiMmmiMto erfwnt. JUb* i* p. 76.7 

believe ^ 
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believe ; and yet they have the atteflatioii of all anti- 

Imag. quity. Yoq enter, fays Lucian, into a magnificent 

temple, every part of which glitters with gold and 

filver. You there look attentively for a god, and 

are cheated with a ftork, an ape, or a cat ; . a juft 

emblem, adds that author, of too many palaces, the 

matters of which are far from being the brighteft or- 

-^ naments of them.. 

Diod.l. I. Severa L reafons are given of the worfhip paid 

p. -J-], cfr. jQ animals, by the Egyptians* 

The firit is drawn from the &bulou8 biftory. It 
is pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made 
againft them by men, fled into Egypt, and there 
conceal'd themfelves, under the form of different 
animals ; and that this gave birth to the worfhip, 
which was afterwards paid to thofe animals. 
^ The fecond. is taken from the benefit * which thefe 
feveral animals procure to manj^ind : Oxen by their 
labour ; iheep by their wool and milk ; doss by 
their fervice in hdh^ng and guarding Bbufes, licence 
the god Anubis was reprefented with a dog^s hcul : 
The ibis, a bird very much refembling aftork, was 
worlhipp'd, becaufe he put to flight the wingM fer- 
pents, with which Egypt would otherwiie have been 
grievoufly infelled; the crocodile, an amphibious 
creature, that is, living alike upon land and water, 
of a furprizing ftrength and fize +, was worlhipp'd, 
becaufe he defended Egypt from the incurfions of the 
wild Arabs ; the Ichneumon was ador'd, becaufe he 
prevented the 0o great increafe of crocodiles^ which 
might have proved dcfh*u6tive to Egypt : Now the 
little animal in queftion does this fervice to the coun- 
try two ways. Firfl:, it watches the time when the 
crocodile is abient, and breaks his eggs, but does not 
eat them. Secondly, when he fleeps upon the hanks 

* Jpfi, qtti irridentur iEgjrp* de Vatura Dear, H. km. 
tJi, nuiiam 'bclluam ni(i «b all- f Which^ ^ccordiytg h Hero- 

quam utiliutem quam ck ea'^ dotus, is no m^n ikon ij cubiu 

cap cr^nt confecnverunt. Cic./.i . in ttHgtb^ 1. z. c. 68- 

of 
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of the Nile, (which he always does with his mouth 
open) this fmall animal, which lay concealed in the 
mud, leaps at once into his mouth *« gets down to 
his entrails, which he %rmf% ; then piercing his belly, 
die fkin of which is very tender, he efcapes with 
fafety \ and thus, by his addrefs and fubtilty, returns 
vidtorious over fo terrible an animal. 

Ph f L OS o p H E R s, not fatisfied with reafons, 
which were too trifling to account for fuch ftrange ab- 
iurdities as difhonoured the heathen fyftem, and at 
which themfelvcs fecretly blufh*d ; have, fince the 
cftablifhmcnt of chriftianity, fuppos'd a third reafon 
for worfhip which the Egyptians paid to animals ; 
and declared, that it was not offered to the animals 
"thenifelves, but to the gods of whom they were fym- 
bols. Plutarch, ip his treatife, where he. examines 
profcflcdly the pretenfions of Ifis and Ofiris, the two 
moft famous deities of the Egyptians, fays as follows. 
" Philofophers honour the image of God wherever P. 382. 
" they find"*it,- even in inanim^tft beings, and con- 
** fequently more in thofe which have life. We 
** are therefore to approve, not the worfhippers of 
** thefc animals, but thofe who, by their means, 
" afcehd to the deity ; they are to be confider'd as 
** fo many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and 
" in which the fupreme being difplays himfelf in a 
** wonderful manner ; or, as fo many inftruments, 
•* which he makes ufe of to manifeft outwardly, his 
** incomprehenfible wifdom. Should men therefore, 
" for the embellifliing of ftatues, amafs together all 
" the gold and precious ftones in the world ; the wor^ 
" (hip muft not be referred to the ftatues, for the 
** deity does not exift in colours artfully difpbs'd, 
^' nor in frail matter deftitute of fenfe and motion." 
Plutarch fays in the fame treatife, " That as the fun p. 377. 
" and moon, heaven, earth, and the fea are com- 37^- 
" mon to all men, but have different names accord- 
" iog 'to the difference of nations and languages ; 
\[ ia^like manner, tho* there is but one Deity, and 

* p *' one 
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•« one Providence which govwns the univerfe, and 
*' which has feveral fubaltern miniftcrs under it-, 
*' men give to this deity, which is the fame, diflfe- 
*« rent names I 2uid pay it different honours, accord- 
** to the laws and culloms of every country.*' » 

But were thefe refledlions which offer the moft 
rational vindication that can be made, of idolatrous 
worlhip, fofficient to cover the ridicule of it ?- Could 
it be call'd a railing of the divine attributes in a 
fuitable manner, to dire£b the worfhipper to admire 
" and feek for the image of them, in beafts of the moil 

vile and .contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, 
and cats ? Was not this rather degrading and de- 
bating the Deity, of whom, even the mofl ftupid, 
ufually entertain a much greater and more auguft 
idea ? 

Howe VIE R, thefe philofbphcnl were not always 
fo jufV, as to afcend from fenfible beings to their 
invifible author. The fcriptures tell us, that thefe 
pretended Sages d^erv*d, on account of itheir pride 
Rom. i. ^^^ ingratitude, to ht given over to a reprobate m%ni\ 
22, 25. And whilft 'they profef/d them/elves wife^ to become 
foolsi for having changed the glory of the incorrupt 
tibleGod into an image made like to corruptible man^ and 
to birds J and four-footed beaflSy and creeping things. 
JTo ihew ^^man is when left to,himlelf, God per- 
mitted ^ihiit very nation^ which had carried human 
wifdom to its greateft^ height, to be the theatre on 
which the moft ridiculous and abfurd idolatry was 
afted. And, on the other iide, to dilplay the Al- 
mighty power of his grace, he converted the fright- 
ful defartsof Egypt into a'terrcftrial paradife; by 
peopling them, in the time appointed by his provi* 
dence, with numberlels multitudes of illuftrious her- 
mits, whofe fervent piety, and 'rigorous penance, 
have done fo much honour to the chriftian rehgk)n, 
I cannot forbear giving here a famous inftahoe of 
it; and I hope the reader, will excufe this kind- of 
digreffion. 
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The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe Tom. 5. 
Flcury in his Ecclcfiaftical Hiftory, was the city c^P- *5p ^6- 
Oxyrinchus^ peopled with mc«ks, both within and 
without, fo that they were more numenous than its 
odier inhabitants. The j^ublick edifices, and idol 
temples . had been converted into monafteries, and 
thefe likewife were more in number than the private 
houfes. The monks lodg'd even over the gates, and 
in the towers. The people had twelve churches to 
aflemble in, exclufive of the oratories belonging to 
the monafteries.)CTherc were twenty thoufend vir- 
gins and ten thoufand monks ii#this city, every part 
of which ecfchoed night and day with the praifes of 
God.V By order of the magiitrat^, centinels were 
pofted at the gates,* to take notice of all ftraAgers 
and poor who came into the city ; and thofe who 
firft received thenii» were obliged to provide them 
with all hofpital accommodations. 



S s c T« IL ^n>e ceremonies of the Egyptian 
Funerals. 

IS H A L L now give a concife account of the fu- 
neral c^emonies of the Egyptians. ^ 
Th £ honours w^ch have been paid in all ages 
and nations to dead bodies ; and the religious care 
taken to provide fepulchres for them, feem to infi- 
nuate an univerfal perfuafion, that bodies were lodg'd 
in fepulchres merely as a depoiit op truft. 

Wi have already obierv*d, in our mention of the 
pyramids, with what magnificence fepulchres were 
built in Egypt 5 for befides, that they were erefted 
as fo many iacred monuments, deflin'd to tranfmie 
to fiiture times the memory of great princes ; they 
were JBkewiie confider'd as the manfions where the 
bo(^ im tf> renuin during a long fucceflion of ages : 

^ 'j|iapmmoh houies were called inns, in which Diod, l. x. 
<nq| M ||;to abide only as travellers, and that during p. 47- 
2 ' the 
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the courfe of a life which, was too Ihort to cngs^c 
their afFeftions. 

Wh EN any peribn in a family died, all the kin- 
dred and friends quitted their^ ufual habits, and put 
on mourning ; and abfta^M from baths, wine, and 
dainties of every kind. This mourning held forty or 
feventy days 5 probably according to the quality of 
theperfon. 
Herod. BoDiEs wcre embalmed three ways. The moft 
). 2.C 85, magnificent was beflowed on perfons of diftinguifli'd 
^^' rank, and theexpence amounted to a talent dffilver, 

or three thoufand Fr?nch Hvres. 
Died Ti Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
p. 81. ' Some drew the brain through the noftrils, by an in- 
.ftrument made for that purpofe. Others emptied 
the bowels and inteftines, by cutting a hole in the 
fide, with an Ethiopian ftone thit was as (harp as a 
razor : after which the cavities were fiU*d with per- 
fumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this eva- 
cuation (which was neceffarily attended with fome 
difleftions) feem*d in fome meafure cruel and inhu- 
man ; the perfons employed fled as-foon as the opera- 
lion was over, and were purfued with (tones by the 
ftanders-by. But thofe who embalmed the body 
were honour^ly treated. They filled it with myrrh, 
^ cinnamon, and all forts of (pices. After a certain 
.4 time, the body was fwathed in lawn fillets, which were 
, " glued together with a kind of very thin gum, and 
then crufted them over with the moft exquifite per- 
fumes. By this means, *tis faid that the entire fi- 
gure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, 
and the hairs on the lids and eye-brows were pre- 
fer v*d in their natural perfeftion. The body thus 
embalm'd, was delivered to the relations, who (hut 
it up in a kind of open cheft, fitted exaftly to the- 
fize of the corps -, then they plac'd it upright again(l 
the wall, either in fepj^lchres, (if they had any) or in 
their houfes. Thefe embalm'd bodies are now what 
wc call Mummies, which arc ftiU brought: from 
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Egypty and are foundfi the cabinets of the curious. 
This ihews the care wnich the Egyptians took of 
their dead. Their gratitude td their deceased re- 
lations was immortaL Children, by^ feeing the 
bodies of their anccftors thus preferv'dj recallM td 
mind thofe virtues for which the publiok had ho- 
noured them; and were eatcited to a love of thofe 
laws which fuch excellent pcrfbns bad left for their 
fecurity. We find that part of thefe ceremonies were 
performed in the funeral honours done to Joleph ia 
Egypt. • 

I HAVE (aid that the pubHck recognizM the virtues 
of deceafed perfons^ becaufe that, before they could 
be admitted into the facred afylum of the tomb, they 
underwent a folemn trial. And thi| circumftance in 
the Egyptian funerals, is one bf the moft remarkable 
that is found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a ccmfolatibn among the heathens, tb a 
dying man, to leave a good name behind him ; and thev 
imagined that this is the only human blefling which 
death cannot ravifli from us. But the j^yptians would 
not fuffer praifes td^^-be bellowed indifcriminately 
on alldecealed perfltos. This honour was to beob» 
taincd only frdm the publick voice. The afiembly 
of the Judges met on the other fide of a lake which 
they crofs*d in a boat. He who fat at the helm was 
cd\kd Charon^ in the Egyptian language; and this 
firft gave the hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egy pt» 
and after him, to the other Greeks, to invent the 
fidtion of Charon*s boat. As fbon as a man was - 
dead, he was brought to his trial. The publick ac- 
cufer was heard. If he prov'd that the deceased had /^ 
led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he was 
deprived of burial. The people vrere affefted with 
laws, which extended even beyond the grave; and 
every one ftruck with the difgrace iRfiided oti 
the dead perfon, was afraid to refleS; di(honour on 
his own memory, and that of his family. But if the 
Zr. m^^ deceafed 
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deceafe^ P^^ton was not con^|£tod of any crime, he 
was inu^r*d in an honourable manner. 

A STILL more aftonilhiog circumftance, in this 
publick ihqueft upon the dead, was, that cbe throne 
it felf was no proteftion from it. Kings were fpar'd 
during their lives, becaufc the publick peace was 
concern'd in this forbearance : but their qualicy did 
not exempt them from the judgment paf3*d upon the 
dead, and even fome of them were depriv'd of Se- 
pulture. Thiscuftom was imitated by the Ifraelites. 
We fee, in fcripture, that bad Kings were not in- 
tjErrM in the monuments of their anceltors. This 
pradlice fuggdled to Princes, that if their ma- 
jefty placed them out of the reach of mens judgment, 
whiift they were %live, they would at laft be obnoxi- 
ous to it, when death fhould reduce them to a level 
with their fubjefts. 

When therefore a favourable judgment vras pro- 
nounced on a deceased perfon, the next thing was to 
proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his panc- 
gyrick, no mention was made of his birth, becaufe 
every Egyptian was deem'd nobjfe. No praifes wftc 
confiderM as juft or true, but fufch as related to the 
perfonal merit of the deceiis*d. He was applauded 
for having received an excellent education in his 
r youjtiger years •, and in his more advanced age, for 
< havinig cultivated piety towards the Gods, jufticc 
towards men, gentlenefs. modefty, moderation, and 
aU other virtues which conftitute the good man. 
Then all the people ihouted, and beftowcd the higheft 
elogiums on the deceafed, a&one who would be re- 
ceived, forever, into . the fociety ;of the virtuous in 
^^ Pluto'skingdOm. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of:fu- 
n^als^ ic may not be amifs to obferveto young pu^ 
pils, the different manners with which dead ladies 
n^rt treated by the ancients. Some, as we obferved 
pF-the Egyptians, exposed thenicoviewafter they had 
been ea>balni'd, and th^HMntkv^^^^ them to .after- 
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ages. Others, as particularly the Romans/ burnt 
(hem on a funeral pile : and others again, laid thennk 
in the earth. 

The caretopreferve bodies whhout lodging them 
in tombs, appears injurious to human nature in ge-* 
neral, and to thofe perfons in particular for whom this 
rcfpeft is defign*d 5 bccaufeitexpofes too vifibly theif 
wretched ftate and deformity; fince whatever care may 
be taken, fpedators fee nothing but the melancholy 
and frightful remains of what they once were. The 
cuftom of burning dead bodies has fomething in it 
cruel and barbarous, in deftroying fo haftily the re-^ 
mains of perfons once dear to us. That of Inter- 
ment is certainly the moft andent and religious* ^ It 
reftores to the earth what had been taken from it ; 
and prepares our belief of a fccohd rcftitution of our 
bodies, from that dull from which they firft were 
taken. ^ .' 
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0/'/i&^ Egyptian Soldiers ^;7i War.' 

TH E profeffion :qf arms waij in great repute 
among the Egyptians. After the facerdotal 
families, themoftilluftrious, as with us, were tho^* 
dcvptc4. to a military life. They were not only 
diflinguiffiM by honours, but by ample liberalities. 
Every foldier was allowed .an Arpura, that is a piece 
of arable land very near anfwering to half a French 
acre-*, cxep^pt from all tax or tribute. Befides this 
privilege, each foldier received a daily allowance of 
five pounds of bread, two of fleQl, and a* pint of 
'• •• • •' . 

• * T^'hf AromaiS. An E- % fetches , jj ^ Jquare Jkt, of 
gypdla * Aroura laas' 10,660 .gurmea/ure. •. . 
/^^f9:f9tifs, equal fo 3 gtfl|^ 
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wine t* Thi* allowance was fufficicnt to fupport 
pare of their family. Such an indulgence made them 
more afFcftionate to the perfon of their prince, and 
t;bc interefts of their country, and more refolutc in 
Lib. I. the defence of both; and, as Diodorus obferves, it 
p. 67* was thought inconfiftent with good policy, and even 
common fenfe, to commit the defence of a country, 
to men who had no intereft in its prefervation. 
Herod. FouR hundred thoufand foldicrs were kept in con- 
1. 2. c. tinual pay ; they being all natives of ^ypt» and 
164, 168. trained up in the exadeftdifcipline. They were in- 
ur*d to the fatigues of war, by a fevere and rigo- 
rous education. There is ap art of forming the 
body as well as the mind. This art, loft by our 
floth, was well known to^the apcients, and efpeci- 
ally to the E gyptians . Foot,^ horfe and chariot 
races were performed in Egypt with wonderful agi- 
lity, and the world could not (hew better horfc-mea 
Cant. 1.8. than the Egyptians. The fcripture in feveral places 
Ifa, 36. 9. (peaks advantageoufly of their cavalry. 

Military laws were cafily preferv'd in figypt* 
becaufe fons received them Utl^'^ their fathers ; the 
profc(fion of war, as all othfers, being tranfmitted 
Diod. . from father to fqn. Thofe who (led in battle, or 
p. 70. di(covered any Ogiy^ of xbwardife, were only dif- 
tingui(hM by fome particular mark of ignominy ; 
it being thought more advifeable to reftrain them 
by motives of honour^ rather than by the terrors 
of puni(hment^ 

But hotwithftanding this, I. will not pretend to 
fay, that the Egyptians were a warlike people. 'Tis 
of little benefit to have regular-arid well-paid troops \ 
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^ The Gnek is Smw T/rr«pK <]tttitts; L. $. 5 1, others fy lum- 

i^^« ivbkb fepa. hante made fius a draught or faf^ Fleto- 

to fig^y a determnate quantity dotus Jays^ this alkwaiee^ was 

^-auixe, er any other liquid % gh/en only to the injuo ^^mfani 

•there I regarding tBe etytmdegy of guards nvbo attended Im 

the nrnrd »ftfm, haw tras^ted on the King, L. Z. C. I-fiJ, 
it by haadnim a bucket , eu Lu- 

I ^v<. " ;'t: CO 
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to have armies exerciVd in peace, and employed only 
in mock fights: it is war alone, and real combats, 
which form the foldicr, Egypt loved peace, be-' 
caufe it loved jufticfc, and maintained foldiers only 
foritsfecurity. Its inhabitants, content with a coun- 
try which abounded in all things, had no ambiti-^ 
ous dreams of conqueft. The Egyptians extended 
their reputation in a v^ty different manner, by fend- 
ing colonies into all ^rts of the world, and with 
them laws and politenefs. They triumphed by the 
wifdom of their counfels, and the fuperiority^f their 
knowledge ; and this empire of the mind ll^pear*d 
more noble and glorious to them, than that which i3 . 
atchieved by arms arid conqueft*. —But neverthclefs, 
Egypt has given bifth to illtiluious coriquerors, as 
will be obferved hereafter, when we come to treat of 
its Kings. 



C H A P. IV. 

• Of their Arts and Science »♦ 
*\ *. 

THE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and 
,they turned it to profitable fpeculations. Their 
MerAiries filled Egypt with wonderful inventions^ 
and left it almoft ignorant of nothing ^hich could 
accomplifh the mind, or procure eafe and happinefs. 
The difcoverers of any ufcful invention receiv'd^ 
both living and dead, rewards equal to their profi- 
table labours. It is this conlccrated the books of 
their two Mercuries, and flamp'd them with a divine 
authority. The firft libraries • were in Egypt ; and 
the titles they bore, infpired the reader with an eager 
dcfire to enter them, and dive into the fccrets they 
contained. They .were called the* Office for the difeafii 

•>'- . • Ej cf 
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cf the foul J and (hat very juftly, becaiife the fdol 
was there cur'd of ignorance, the tnoft dangerous 
ajnd the parent of all her maladies. 
. As their country was level, and the air of it always 
fcrene and unclouded, they were fonieof the firtt who 
obferved the courfes of the planetst Thefc obferva- 
tions led them to regulate the year f .from thecourfe 
of the fun y for as Diodorufr obferves, their year, 
from the moft remote antiquity, was compoied of 
three hundred fixty five days and fix hours. To 
adjuft the property of their lands, which were every 
year cfrered by the overflowing of the Nik, 
they were obliged to have recourfe to furveys; 
^ and this firfl: taught them geometry. They were 
great obferv^rs of nature, which, in a climate fo 
ferene, and unckr fo inteafe a fun, was vigorous and 
fruitful. 

By this fttfdy and application they invented or 
ifnpcovfid the fcfencc of phyfick. The fick were 
not abandoned to the arbitrary will^nd caprice of the 
phyfician. He was oWiged to follow fij^ed rules, 
which were the dbfervations of old and experienced 

?ra6l:itiQners, • a:nd -written in the facred books, 
^hile thefe rules wereu obferved, the phyfician was 
jpot anfwerable for thefuccefs; otherwife a mifcar- 
riage coft him his life. This law checked ini^^Sd the 
temerity of empiricks -, but then it might p^vent 
jiew difcov#ies, and keep the art from at;a^ing to 

+ // nuill not fiem furprtfing fights hy cakulm^ tffeir inters 

that the Egyptians^ njuho nve'r^ the- eolations, ihatlthofe <U}hQfirfi di^ 

poft anctentobfcr^ersofthecelefti' "^hfided the year in it^s manner y 

• hi ffwtions flfould ha^ue arrived to <were mfigmrani^ diat to three 

this knowledge ; nvhen it is con- hundred Jixty^e day s^ fame ho^ri 

fidcr'd^ that the lunar year , made tjoeretobeadded^ to keep face <with 

ufecfhy the Greeks and Romans ^ the/Un. ^eir only error lay ^ t^the 

fho* it appears fo inconvenient and fuppofition that onlf fix hours p:ire 

irregular J fuppos\d neverthelefs a ivanting; *whetias Oft ad^jthh 

•knonvledge of the filar Tear, fuch of alnv^fi ek^H \ 

as Diodorus Siculus afiribes to the requifiter^^^^ ^f^^ . j 

Egyptians. "Tvoill appear at fir^^_j,^y^^^ ^ . -'^'"""^I 

• 'lis 
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its juft pcrfiiAicn. Every phyiickn, if Herodotus L a.c S4. 
may be credited, confined his pradice to the cure 
of one difeafe only ; one was for the eyes, another 
for the teeth, and fo on. 

What we have faid of the pyramids, and the laby- 
rinth ; and that infinite number of obeliiks, temples and 
palaces, whofe precious remains ftill ftrike with admi- 
ration, and in which weredifplay*d, the magnificence 
of the Princes who raifed them, the (kill of the work- 
men, the riches of the ornaments djfFufed over every .r 
part of them, and the juft proportion and beautiful *- 
fymmetry of the parts in which their greate^ beauty 
confifted ; works, in many of which the livelinefs of 
the colours remain to this day, in fpite of the rude 
hand of time, which either deaden! or deftroys them: ^ 

All this, I fay, Ihews the perfeftion to which archi- 
tediire, painting, fculpture, and all other arts had 
arrived in Egypt. 

The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion niod.Li. 
of that fort of cxercife, which did not contribute to p. 73. 
invigorate the body, or give a vigorous health*; 
nor of mufick, which they confidered asaufele&and 
dangerous diverfion, and only fit to enervate the 
mind. 



CHAP. V. 

Cy* HusBAN DMEN, 'Shepherds attd 
Artificers. 

HUSBANDMEN, flicpherds, and artificersj Diod. 1. 1 . 
formed the three ftages of lower life in Egypt, P« ^7> 6& 
burtbcy ncverthelefs were had in very great cftcem, 
psiiEiUarly huibandnien*and fhepherds. The body 
iSF? • Rj. ooliiick 
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politick requires a fxiperioricf gl^Jbbordinaclbn of 
its feveral members | for as m tHMtiiral body, the 
eye may be faid to hold the firft ra^Vyct its luftre does 
not dart contempt upon the feet, the hands, or even on 
thofe parts which are lefs honourable. In like man- 
nef, aniong the Egyptians, the JPriefts, Soldiers, 
and Scholars were did inguilhed by particular honours; 
but all profeffions, to the theaneft, had their (hare 
in the publickefteem, becaufe the defpifing any man, 
^ whpfe labours, however mean, were ufeful to the 
:. State, was thought a crime. 
^ A BETTER reafon than the foregoing, might have 

infpired^theni at the firft with thefe fentiments of 
equity and moderation, which they ib long preferv'd. 
♦ or Ham: As they all dcfcended from * Cham thqr common fa- 
ther, the memory of their origin occurring frefli to 
the minds of all in thofe firft ages *, eftabliOied among 
them a kind of equality, and ftamped, in their opi- 
* nion, a nobility on every perfon derived from the com- 
mon ftock. Indeed the difference of conditions,' and 
the contempt wjth which perfons of the loweft rank 
are treated, are owing merely- to the diftance from 
the common root ; which makes us forget that the 
meancft plebeian, when his defcent is traced back to 
the fource, is equally fioble with thofe of the moft 
elevated rank and titles. 

(e that as it will, no prpfeflion in Egypt was con- 
Ijgl ^s groveling or fordid. By this mearijParts 
?S^aifed to their higheft perfeftion. The honour 
which cheriftied them mixed with every thought and 
care for their improvement. Every man had his way 
of life affigned him by the laws, and it was perpetu- 
ated from father to fonJIJ^ Twoprofefllbnsatonetime, 
or a change of that which a man was born to, were 
never allowed. By this means,* men became more 
able and expert in employments which they had al- 
ways exercifed from their infancy 5 and every m^n 
adding hb own experience to that of his anceftors, 
was nipre capable of attaining perfeftion inhis g*rti- 
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calarart. Befides, this wholefomeinftitucion which 
had been eftablifhed anciently throughout Egypt, 
extinguifhed all irregular ambition ; and taught every 
man to fit down contented with his condition, with- 
out afpiring to one more elevated, from intereft, vain<^ 
glory or levity. 

From this fource flowed numberlels inventions to 
bring every art to its perfedion, and render life more 
commodious, and trade more eafy. I once cotlld not 
believe that Piodorus was in earneft, in what he re-Didl.l.i^' 
laces concerning the Egyptian induftry, viz. tha^.67. 
this people had found out a way, by an^^rti&cial fe« 
cundity, to hatch eggs without the fitting' of the hen ; 
but all modern^ll^ellers declare it to be a fa(^, which 
certainly is worthy our curiofity, and is faid to be 
pradtifed in Europe. Their relations inform us» 
that the Egyptians (tow eggs in ovens, which are hea- 
ted fo temperately, and with fuch juft proportion to 
the natural warmth of the hen, that the chickens 
produced from thefe ovens are asftrong as thofe which 
are batched the natural way. The feafon of the year 
proper for this operation is, from the end of Decem- 
ber to. the end of April *, the heat in Egypt being too 
violent in the other months. During thefe four 
months, upwards of three hundred thoufand ecgs are 
laid in thele ovens, which tho' they are not all luccefs* 
fql, they neverthelefs produce vaft numbers of fowls 
at an eafy rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a juft 
degree of heat, which muft not exceed a fixed proporti- 
on. About ten days are bellowed in heating thefe ovens, 
and very near as much time in hatching the eggs. It 
is very entertaining, fay thefe travellers, to obferve 
the hatching of thefe chickens, fome of which Ihew 
airfirft nothing but their heads, others but half their 
bodies, and others again come quite out of the egg ; . 
Thefe laft, the moment they are hatched, make their 
way over the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting ^^ 
fp^txclc. Corneille le Bruyn, in his travels, haSp*^^;^' 
-.^ii-.fL.j ^j^^ obfcrvations of other travellers on this 

fubjca 
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Lib. lo. fubjed. Pliny likewife mentions it ) but it appears, 
^'54« from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed 
warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs *. 

I HAVE faid, that hufbandmen particularly, and 
thofe who took care of flocks, were in great efleem 
in Egypt, fome parts of it excepted, where the lat- 
ter were not fufferedf. I&was, ind€^, tothefetwo 
profeflions that Egypt owed its riches and plenty. 
It is aftoni(hing to refleft what advantages the Egyp- 
% tians, by their art and labour, drew from a country 
Ifbf no great extent, but whofe foil was made won- 
derfully fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, and 
the laborious induftry of the inhabitants. 

It will be always fo with every Kingdom, whofe 
Governors diredl all their adions to the publick wel- 
fare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of 
catde will be an inexhaullible fund of wealth in all 
countries, where, as in Egypt, thefe profitable cal- 
lings are fupported and incduraged by maxims of 
ftate and policy : And we may confkler it as a mif- 
fortune, that they are at prefent fallen into fo gene- 
ral a diiefteem ; though 'tis from them that the mod 
elevated ranks (as we eflreem them) are furniflied not 
only with the neceffaries, but even the delights of 



'^ Swords of Pliny referred 
to hy Mr, RoUifmre thejt. Nupcr 
inde fbrtafle inventum» utOva 
in calido loco impoiica paleis 
igne modico foverentur homine 
verfante, pariterque & ftatodie 
illitic erumperet foetus. He 
f peaks oftUs iiweniim as modem y 
and feems to. refer it to the curt' 
ojity of Li'via the mother ofHihe^ 
rtus C afar J <who, defirous of halv- 
ing a maU-childy fut an egg in 
her hofimy and njohen Jhe farted 
nvith it, de/t<ver*d it to ^ne of her 
nvomen to prefer^ve the heat, %it 
Jhe made an augury to guefs at the 
fex of the child fie had then in her 



nvomh, and nve are told% fop 
Pliny^ that Jhe nnfos not deemed* 
It is frehable Mr, RoUinmayha^ot 
put imth fome other place in Pli- 
ny fa'uourable to his fetaimenty 
thd after fome fearch 1 cannot fnd 
any, 

+ Ho^erdSy in f articular , bad 
a general iU name throughout 
Egypt y as th^ had the care of fo 
impure an animal, Herodotus 
(I. 2. c. 47.) teU usy that they 
were not permitted to enter the. 
Egyptian Tempku not nnsni demy 
man gi<ve tbettt pis dmj^bter in 
marriage. 

We, 
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life. For y*^ fays ^y Fleury J in bis admirable JFark^ 
Of ithe manners of the Ifraclites, where the fulyeil 
lam upon is thoroughly examined, <^ it is the peafanc 
" who feeds the citizen^ the magiftrate, the gentle* 
" man, the eccleliaftick : And, whatever artifice 
<< and craft (pay be ufed to convert money into com- 
" modities, apd thefe back again. into money ; yet 
<' all muft ultimately.bef owned tcybe received from 
<< the products of the earth, and the animals which ic 
*< fuftains and nourifhes. Nevcrthclefsi when we cofii^ 
" pare men^s different ftations in life together, we give 
** thf lowed place to the huibandman : And withtna- 
^^ ny people a wealthy citizen, enervated withfloth, 
<' ufelefs to the pubhck, and void of all merit» 
<* has the preference, merely becaufe he has more 
«< money, and lives a moreeafy and delightful life* 

« But let us inmge to ourfelves a country where 
^' fo great a difference is not made between the feve« 
♦' ral conditi<Mis j where the life of a Nobleman is 
<< not made toconfift in idlenefs and dojng nothing, 
f ' but in a careful prefervation of his liberty ; that 
f' is, in a due fubjcAion to the laws and the confti^ 
*< tution ; by a man's fubfifting upon hiseftate with- 
*' out anydependance, and being contented to enjoy 
^^ a little with liberty, rather than a great deal «at the 
." price 9/ mean and bafe compliances : A country, 
" where floth, /effeminacy, and the ignorance of 
" things neceffarjr for life, are had in their juft con-' 
f^ tempt; and where pleafure is lefs valued than 
" health and bodily ftrength : In fuch a country, it 
«* will be much more reputable for a man to plough, 
V and attend aflocfc, than to wafte all his hours in 
«' fauntering from, place to place, in gaming, andia 
" expenfive diverfions." But we need not have 
rccouffe to Pliato's common-wpalth for inftances of 
men who have led thefe ufeful lives. It was thus that 
the greateft part of mankind lived during near, 
four thouianfi years j and that not only the Ifrae- 
jitcs, but the Egyptians^ the Greeks, and the Ro* 
-vl^"*! "'•-''' mans. 
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mans, that is to fay, nations the cnoft civilizecf, 
and moft renowned for arms and wifdom. 1*hey 
all inculcate the regard which ought to be ^id 
to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle: One of 
ivhich (without faying any thing of hemp and fiaz (b 
neceflary for our cloathing) fupplies us, by com, 
fruits, and putfe, with not only a plentiful but deli- 
cious nourifhmenf -, and theother, befides its fupply 
of exquifite meats to cover our tables, atmoft gives 
life fingly to manufadtures and trade, by the (kins 
^ and ftuffs it furnilhes. 

Pr I N CES are commonly defirous, and their intereft 
certainly requires it, that the peafantwho, in aKterat 
fcnfe, fuftains the heat and burden of the day, and 
brings fo great a proportion of the taxes of the nation, 
fhould meet with favour and incouragement. But 
the kind and good intencions of Princes are too often 
defeated by the infatiable and mercilefs avarice of thofe 
who are appointed to colleft their revenues. ^- Hiftory 
has tranfmitted to us a fine faying of Tibeltus on this 
Diod. 1. bead. A prefeft of Egypt having augmented the 
57 P-^oS- annualtribute of the province, and, doubtlefs with 
the view of making his court to the Emperor, remitted 
to hun a fum much krger than was cuftomary • ihat 
Prince, who, in the beginning of his reign thought^ 
or at lead fpoke juftly, anfwered, That k was bis ^as 

jSg», no^ to flea but tojhear hisJheepM 

' »• 

L. S7. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of the Fertility <?/EGyPT. 

UNDER this head, I (hall treat only of foOMfc 
plants peculiar to Egy t, and of the abundatoc^. 
ot Corn which ic produced. 
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Pa py r us% This is a plane from whofe root fhoot 
out a great many triangular ftalks, to the height of Plln.l.i}* 
fix or feven ctibics« The ancients writ at firft uponc i<* 
palm ieaves ; next on the infide of the bark of trees^ 
from whence the word Libtr^ or book is derived ^ 
after that, upon tables cover'd orer with wax, on 
which the characters were imprefs'd with an inftru- 
menc call'd Stylus, fhirp pointed at qne end to write 
with, and flat at ttie otl^er, to efface what had been 
written; which gave occafion to the following ex<* 
prcflion of Horace ♦. ^ ^ 

Ofi turn your fiikj ifycu dejin to write 
things ibaf mil bear ajicond reading ■ ■ , 



Tuz meaning of which is, that a good perform* 
ance is not to be expedted without many corredtions. 
At laft the u^e of paper f was introduced, and this 
was made of the bark of Papyrus, divided into 
chin flakes or leaves, which were ver)r proper 
for writing, and this Papyrus was likewife called 
ByblusJ. 

* i ■ . 
Memphis as yet knew mt to form in leaves * 

Tbewatry Biblos, 

Pliny calls it a wonaWul invention *, fo ufeful 
to life, that it prcferves the memory of mighty adli- 
oos, and immortalizes thofe who attchiev'd them* 
Varro afcribes this inventioo to Alexander the Great, 

* Sstpc ilylum vertas itenua Scgethir and dried in thifin. 

quae digna legi £nt | Nondum flumineas Mem*' 

^cmunss £« i . Sat. i o. o^. 72 . phis contexere Biblos '\ 

"t ne P^yrut was divided Noverat. Lucan. 

imN tim fiahs (into whkb ii * Poftea promifoQi patmt ufos 

nainralfy farted) nMcb being rei, qua cooflat immortalitas 

laid on a tabie^ and nanfined hominum. Charts ufa maxi- 

f^A the ghttinom waters tftbe me homaoitas Xonftat ia znc- 

Jlibi were afterwards fre/s'd mom. 
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when he built Alexandria ; but he had only the trie- 
ric of making paper more common, for the inven- 
tion was of much greater antiquity. The (ame Pliny 
adds, that Eumenes, King of Pergamus, fubfti- 
tuted parchment inftead of paper ; in emulation of 
Ptolemy King of Egyt, whole library he was am- 
bitious to excel by this invention, which carried the 
advantage over paper. Parchment is the Ikin of a 
(heep drels'd and made fit* to write upon. It was 
called Pergamenum from Pergamus, whofe Kings 
ha4 tfhe 'honour of the invention. All the ancient 
manufpripts are eithcc upon parchment, or Vellum 
which is calf-fkin, and a great deal finer than the com- 
mon parchment. It is very curious to fee white fine 
paper, wrought out of filthy ragspick'd up in the 
Plin. 1.19. flints. The plant Papyrus was ufcful likewife for 
^ '• fails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, (^c, 

LiNUM. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of 
fibres or ftrings, is ufeful in making fine linnen. 
The method ofmaking this linnen in Egypt was won- 
derful, and carried to fuch perfeftion, that the 
threads which were drawn out of them, were almoft 
too fmall for^ the obfervation of the (harpcft eye. 
Priefts were always habited in linnen, and never in 
woollen ; and not only the priefts, but all perfons of 
diftinftion generally wore linnen cloaths. This 
flax form'd a confiderable branch of. the Egyptian 
traffick, and great quantities of it were exported 
into foreign countries. The makfrig of it employed 
a great number of hands, efpecially of the womeri, 
as appears from that paffage oflfaiah, in. which the 
prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of'fo terriWe 
a kind that it fhould interrupt every kind of labour. 
I(. 19. 9. Moreover J they that work in jmefiak^ and ibey ijbat 
weave network JhcUl be confounded; We likewile find 
in fcripture, that one cfFeft of the plague of hail 
Exod. 9. caird down by Mofes upbn Egypt, was the deftrufti- 
2^- on of all the flax which was then boUcd* ^.Tjiis ftprm 
was in March» 
' ' '^ 3 _ "Birssus. 



B YSSV8. Th is was another kind of flax extreamjy )piin. ibid, 
fine and fmall^ which often receivM a purple dye^ 
It was very dear \ and none but rich and wealthy. 
perfons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives 
the firft place to the Afbefton or Afbeftinum (1. e. 
the incombuftible flax) places the Byflus in the next 
rank ; and fays, that it ferv'd as an ornament to the 
ladies *. It appears from the holy fcriptures, that 
it was chiefly frotH Egypt that cloth made of this 
fine flax was brougnt. Fine Mnen wifkJlf'oideredETxk: 
work from Egypt, . ♦^ : ^7- 7- 

I TAKE no notice of the Lotus or Lote tree, a 
plant in great requeft with the Egyptians^ and 
whofe berries ferved them in former times for bread. 
There was another Lotus in Africa, which gave its 
name to the Lotofagi or Lotuseaters j becaufe they Odyff. 9. 
liv'd upon the fruit of this tree, which had fo delicf.V.84'»^2- 
ous a tafte, if Homer wf^y be credited, that it made 
the eaters of it forget all the fweets of their native 
country f , as Ulyfles found to his coft in his return 
from Troy, 

In gpneral, it may be faid, that the Egyptian 
pulfean^ fruits were excellent ; and might, as Pliny 
iobfdl|p» havefufficM fingly for the nourirhmenc 

* Proximus Byffino mulierum ^fiax is mm* found out 'which ;> 

maxime deliciis gcnito, ioven- proof againft the *violence of Fire f 

turn jam eft etiam [fciJicet Li- it is called limngflaxy and nve 

nm] quod ignibus non abfiime- havefeen tahle napkins of it glow- 

tur, vivnm id vocant^ afdentcf-. ingin the fires if^ur dining roams % 

que in focis conviviorum ex eo emd receiving alufirt and a.^eaj^ 

vidimus mappas, fordibas exu- nefifyom flames^ ^vhich no 'waters 

ftis (plendekrences igni magis, could ha^ve given, 

qaato poifent aquis. L e. A • 

f TufiySft^ %$iT9to ^dfH iLtUnkm nM^\ 

Ovx it' dxeiyfiiXeu xacTiU ijSiAiv, w^ rMo-3«i, I. V. 94, .9 J* 
Mi( 9r0t$q\UTMq>xy)n, n^etQ ^id^nTM, * <;;. 102* 

1 ^gyptus frugum ^uldcm mm ex urbis abwndantia. Plixi. 
ftrdliiE^, fed ut prQpe fola £. zirf. 15, 
lis caKf^ poffit, lancaeftcibo- 

'^ ' ^* of 
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of the inhabicantSt fuchwas their excellent qoalityt 
and fo great their plenty, and indeed working men 
lived then almoft upon nothing elle, as a|^)ears 
from thofe who were employed in building the py- 
ramids. 

Besides thefe rural riches, the Nile from its fiih, 
sind the fatnefs it gave to the foil for the feeding of 
cattle, fumiOied the ubies of the Egyptians with 
the moft exquifite fifh of every Rind, and the moft 
fucculet^^efh. This it was which made the Ifrae- 
lites fd^clccply regret the lols of Egypt, when they 
found themlelves in the dreary defart. Who^ fay 
they in a plaintive, and at the fame time feditk>as 

Num. 1 1, tone, fiall give us flejb to eatf We remember the fifif 

4> 5- wbkh we did eat in Egypt freely \ the cucumbers and 
melons^ and the leeks^ and the onions^ and the garlick. 

Exod. i6, We fat by the pjhtots^ and we did eat bread to the 

3- . fuU. 

But the great and matchlefi wealth of Egypt 
arofe from its corn, which, even in an almoft uni- 
verfal famine, enabled it to fupport all the neigh- 
bouring nations, --as it particularly did under Jo- 
fcph's adminiftration. In later ages it w^i^he re- 
fource and moft fure granary of Rome and Vhftan- 
tinople. It is a well kno^in ftory, how a calumny 
raifcd againft St. Athan'afius, viz. of his having me- 
naced Conftantinople, that for the future no more 
corn (hould be imported to it frqm Alexandria ; in- 
censed the Emperor Conftantine againft that holy 
Biihop, becaufe he knew that his capital city could 
not fubfift without the corn which Was brought to 
it from Egypt. The lame reafon induc'd all the 
Emperors of Rome to take fo great a care of Egypt, 
which they con(ider*d as the nurfing mother of the 
world's me(ropolis. ^ 

Nevertheless, the fame river which enabled 
this province to fuUift the two moft populous cities 
in the world, fometimes reduced even Egypt it felf 
to the moft terrible famine: And it isaftonifbing 

^ . tbat 
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that Jofeph's wife forefight, which in fruitful years 

had made a provilion for feafons of fterih'ty fliould 

not have hinted to thefe fo much boafted politicians, 

alike care againft the changes, and incoiiftancy of 

the Nik. Pliny:, in his panegyrick upon Trajan, 

paints with woqd^rftil ftrength the extremity to 

which that country was reduced by a famine, under 

thajt prince's reign, and his generous relief of it. 

The reader will not be difpleas'd to read here an 

extrad of it, in which a greater regard *wHl be had 

to Pliny's thoughts, tlian to his expreffions/ - . 

The Egyptians, fays Pliny, which gloried that ^f^^ 

they needed neither rain nor fun to produce their corn, 

and who believ'd they might confidently conteft the 

prize of pkntv^ with the moil fruitful countries of 

the world, w^condemned to an unexpefted droughty 

and a fatal ^rility ; from the greateft part of their 

territories being deferted and left unwater'd by the 

Nile, whc^ib inundation is the fource and fure ftand- 

ard of their abundance. They then * implor'd that 

affiftance from their prince, whichjhey us'd to expeft 

only Ami their river. The delay of their relief, was no 

longc^^phan tliat which employed a courier to bring 

the melancholy news to Rome \ and one would have 

imagined, that this misfortune had befallen them only 

to diftinguifh with greater luftre, the generofity and 

goodnefs of Caefar f . It was an ancient and general 

opiiiion, that our city could not fubfift without pro- 

vifions drawn from Egypt, This vain and pfeq^*.^ 

mtion boafted, that tho' it was conquered, it ne* 

^ Intindatione, id cf^,^ uber- natlo, quod vi£lorcm quidcm 

tatc regio fraudata, fie opem Populum pafceret tamen, quod- . 

C^faus invocavic> ut folet am- que in fuo flumine, in fuis ma- 

ncffl ranm. nibus^ vel abundantia noftra vel 

f Pfrcrebaerat andquiras ur« fames eiTet. Refudimus Nilo 

bem nefbam nifi opibus ^gyp- fuas copias. Receipt frumenca 
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Syperbiebat ventofa & in&lens reyezit- 

Vot. !• F ' verthelefe 
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labyrinth of almoft ine^tricabk difficulties^ ftom 
which perfons of the greateft fegacky and condition 
can fcarce difengage tRemlHves, when they pftmd 
to follow the ferics of hiftory, and reduce it to fixefl 
and certain date?. The curious may confuk the 
learned pice©, in which this fubjeft is examined 
throughly^ 

I A M to preniift, that Hero4otu8, upon the cre- 
dit of the Egyptian priefts, whom he had confuked, 
gives us a great number of oradles, and fingular m* 
cidents ; . all which, tho* he relates them as ib many 
fkfts, the judicious reader will eafily difcover them 
to be what they are, I (nean fiftipns^ 

The ancient hiftory of Egypt comprehends 1 1 58 
years, and is naturally divided into thrde periods. 

The firft begins with the eftabliftm.ent pf the 
Egyptian mcmarchy, by Rfenes or ^Mifratm,, the 
^9^ Ham. foj> of ♦ Cham, in the y^arof Ac world 18 id; zxA 
ends with the deftruftion of that nignarchy by Quri^ 
byfcs, king oJF Perfia, in the year of the worid 3479- 
This firft period contains 1663 years. 

The fecond period is intermix^} with the ferfian 
and Grecian hiftory, ewendihg to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, which happened in the year 3681, 
apd confequently includes :;^o2 yeairs. 

Th E third period, is that in which a new mo- 
narchy was form*d in Egypt by the Lagides or Pto- 
Jomies, defccndants from Lagus \ to the death of 
Cleopatra the la% queen of Egypt in 3974, and this 
laft comprehends 293 years^ 

I SHALL now treat only of the firft period,' re- 
ferving the two others for the -floras to which they 
belong. 

* * Sir John Mariham's Chronic, Canon, Father Pezron^ the tHjfer- 
tation of P, TourneminCy and Abbe Scvin, dx. 
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M5 N E S. Hiftorians arc unanimoufly Agreed, An. M. 
that Menes was the firft king of Egypt, It i BJ-6. 
is pretended, and ncA without foundation, that he is ^^L^' 
the iamc with Nf ifraim, the fon of Cham, 

Ch 4 M was the fecond fon of Noah. When the 
family of the latfer, after the extravagant attempt of 
building ithc tower of Babbi, difperfcd themfelves 
into different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and 
it doubtlds was he who afterwards was worfliipped 
as a God, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. He 
bad foijr children, ♦ CJlius, Mifraim, Phut and Ca- * or Cujh. 
naan. Chu? fettlec| in Ethiopia, Mifraim m Egypt, Gen. 10.6. 
^hich g?fler«illy is caird in fcripture after his name> 
and by that of Cham f Jiis father ; Phut took pof-/ 
feflion of that part of Alric;^, which lies weftward of 
l^ypt ; and C^aan of the country which has Hnce 
bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 
iamc people, wl^o are called almoft always Phceni.- 
qians oy the Greeks, of which foreign name no rea- 
fi>n c»n be given, any riiore than of the oblivion of 
the true ope. 

. I R E'T u H ^ t9 Mifraim. He is ^reed to be the Herod, 
fame withMenes, whom all hiftorians declare to be I. 2. 90.^ 
the firft king of Egypt, the inftitutor of the worfhip I>iod J. u 
of the gocjs, anc) of the ceremonies of the facrifices. P* ^^' 

Bu s I R I s, fon^e ages after hinv built the famous 
city of Thebes, and made it the f«at of his empire. J 

Wc.have elfewhere taken notice of the wealdi and \ 

magnificence of this city. This prince is not to be A 

confounded with Bufiris, fo infamous for his cruel* J 

ties. * J 

f nefaoifiefs of its old name tarchy it *"'«' ^tf/^^/ >jjj/i*«« Che* 

{Mejrdim) remain to this day mia, by an ea{f corruption for 

am&»g the Arabians^ who call it Chamia, and this for Cham Ot , 

Mtjirt I hy the tefiimoty of Plu- Ham, 

F4 /Osv- 
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Diod.l. I. OsYMANDYAs. Diodoru$ gives a very parti- 
P* 44» 45* cular. defcription of many magnificent edifices, rais'd 
by this king, one of which was adorned withtf:ailp- 
ijf. tures and paintings of cxquifite beauty, reprefenting 
his expedition againft the Baftrians, a people of Afia, 
•whom he had invaded with four hundred thouland 
foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. In another part 
of the edifice, was exhibited an aflembly of judges^ 
whofe prefident wore, on his breaft, a pifturc of 
truth, with her eyes flftit, and himfelf furrounded 
with books ; an emphatic emblem, denoting that 
judges ought to be perfeftly verfed in the laws, and 
impartial in the adniiniftration of them. 

The king likewife was paijfited here, ofiering to 
the gods gofd and filyer, wl>lch he drew every year 
from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the fum of 
fixteen millions *. 

Nx)T far from hence, was feen a magnificent li- 
brary, the oldeft which is memioned in hiftoiy. Its 
title or infcription on the front was. The qffice^ or 
treafuryfor the difea{es of the foul. Near it were fta- 
tues, reprefenting all the Egyptian gods, to each of 
whom the king made fuitable ofibrings; by which 
he feemed to be dcfirous of informing pofterity, that 
his life and reign had been crownM with piety to 
the gods, and juftice to men. 

H I s maufoleum difcover'd an uncommon mag- 
nificence; it was encompafs*d with a circle of gold, 
a cubit in breadj^pt, and ^6c^ cubits in circumference. 
^et Sir ^^^^ of which Hfew'd the rifing and fetting of the 
Ifaac fun, moon and the reft of the planets. For fo old as 
Ncwton'i this king's reign, tlie Egyptians divided the year into 
Chronolo' twelve months, each confifting of thirty days ; to 
^^' P-3®. ^hi^h they added every year five days and fix hours. 
The fptedator did not know which to admire nioft 
in thisttatcly monument, whether the richnefs of its 
materials, or the genius and induftry of the artifts 
and workmen. 

f fhrei thoufand Mvo hundred Mjriads o/Mvaie. 

. UcHQRE^irS 
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XJcHOREUs, one of the fucceflbrs qf Ofyman- Diod. 
dyas, huilt the city of Memphis, This city was 150 P* 4^-. , 
furlongs,' or more than feven leagues in circuit, and 
flood at the point of the Delta, in that part where 
the Nile divides itfelf into feveral branches or ftreams. 
Southward from the city, he rais'd a very high mole. 
On the right and left he dug very deep moats to re-, 
ceive the river. Thefe were fec'd with ftone, and "" 
rais'd, near the city, by ftroig caufeways ; the whole 
defign^d to fecure the city from the inundations of the 
Nile, and the incurfiOns of the enemy. A city fo 
advantageoufly fituatcd, and fo ftrongly fortified, 
diat it was aJmoft the key of the Nile ; and, by 
this means, commanded the whole country, be- ^ 
came.fbon the ufual refidencc of the Egyptian kings. 
It kept the polfefTion of this honour, till it was forc*d 
to refign it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great. 

MoERXs. This king made the famous lake, 
which went by his name, and whereof mention has 
been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native A. M. 
prince^ when ftrangers, call'd Shepherd-kings > 92^^'- 
(Hycfos in the Egyptian language) from Arabia ^^'^q^^Z^- 
Phceriicia invaded and feized a great part of lower 2084. 
Egypt, and Memphis itfelf; but Oipper Egypt re- 
mained unconquer'd, and the kingdom of Thebes 
cxifted till the reign of Sefoftris. Thefe foreign 
princes governed about 260 years. ' 

Under one of tlyfe princes, called Pharaoh in Gen. 1 2. 
thefcripture (a name common to air the kings oi^^*^' 
Egypt) Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, 2084, he 
*who was expofed to a great hazard, orv account of hcrforeje/iu 
cxqaifite beauty, which reaching the. prince's ear, ^^^'J^ 
Ihe was by him taken ftom Abraham, upon the fup-- ^^^°* 
polition, that flic was not his wife, but only his 
fifter. 

Tb£thmosis, orAmofis having expelled th^ ^•^^^•, 
.Shq>hcrd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt, . /Mn^ 

.'.J- Long 182c. • 
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A. M. Lo N c ^er his reign, Jofeph was brought a Qave 
V^^c^'d ioto^Egypt, by fome Ifmaelitifh merchants ; fold to 
1T28. Potiphar 5 aftd, by a feries of wonderful events, en- 
joyed the fupreme authority, by his being rais'd to the 
chief employment of the kingdom, I fhall pals over 
his hiftory, as it is fo univerfally known \ but rnuft 
L 36/0. 2. take notice \)f a remark o^ Juftin (the eptfomizer 
of Trogus Pompeius, an excellent hiftorian of the 
Auguftin age) viz. tha^ Jofeph the young^ of 
Jacobus children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, 
had fold to foreign merchants ; being endowed from 
heaven * with the interpretation of dreams, and a 
knowledge of futurity, preferved, by his uncom- 
mon prudence, Egypt from the famine with which 
it was menac'd, and was extremely carefled by the 
king. 
A. M. Jacob alfo went into l^ypt with his whole fa- 

2298, *f. ftTiiiy^ which met with the kindeft treatment fil^ the 
'^Chl^''' Egyptians, whilft Jofeph's important fervicci^'were 
1766.' frefti in their memories. But after his death, fay 
Exod. I. the fcriptures, there aroje up a new i/^, which knew 
^*- not Jofeph. 

A. M. Ramcses-miamun, according to Archbiihop 

2427» ^<- Ufher, was the name of this king, who is called 

S/?^ Pharaoh in fcripture. He reign'd fixty-fix years, 

^J^y and opprefs*d the Ifraelites in a moft grievous man- 

Exod I. ner. He Jet over them tajk-mafiers^ to affU^ them 

1 1,13, 1 4*. ^ty tbgir burdens^ and they built for Pharaoh treafure^ 

cities "f , Pithom^nd Raamfes . . . , and the Egyptians 

- made the children of Ifrael to fervt with rigour ^ and 

they made their lives hitter with bard bondage j in mor-- 

tar and in brick^ and in all manner of fervice in the 

field ; all their fervice wherein they made them ferve^ 

• yuftin afirihei $hb gift of \ Hib, urbea theiaurorum 70. 

beavitt to Jojeph^s skill in f^agi- urbes munitas. fhefi citits luero 

cal arts. Cum magicas lb! ar- afpointedtoprefir^cas inaftore" 

tes [Egspto fe,) folcrti ingenio houje^ the com^ oiU and other 

jJciccpiiTct, &c. froduOs of Egypt. Vatei. 

was 
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was with rigour. This king bad two fons, Ameno- 
pkis and Bufiris. 

A M f NO p H IS, the eldeft, fucceeded him. He Jl. M. 
wis the Wiaraoh under whofe reign the Ifraelites de- |494» 
partad out of Egypt^. and who was drown'd in his ^% 
paffage through Ae Red-fea. 1510.' 

F ^ H E R Tournemine makes Sefoftris, of whom A. M. 
we (hnl fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who rais'd P^^rytia 
the prftfutiof^ againft the- Ifraelitps, and oppreffed-^^,^ "-^ 
them witli. the Wpft painful toik. This is exaftly 
agreeable xo thp accotmt given by Diodorus, of this 

S)rince, who employed in hh Egyptian works only 1 

breigners; fo that we may place the memorable ^ 
event of die paflkgc o£ the Red-fea, under his fon ^" 
Phcnm *j and the chafefteri^c of impPty afcribed 
to him by H^odotus, giiittlv ftrengthcns the proba* 
bility of this conjefture. "^ Tne plan I have propofed . 
» ftllow in this hiftory, exculcs me from entering 
into chronological diicuffions. 

D I o D o R IT s^ fpeaking of the Red-lea, ha* made L.3. 5. 74. ; 
one remark very worthy our obfervation 5 a tradi- I 

riofi (lays that hiftorifui) has been tranfmitted through 
the whcwle natiotu from fethcr to Ion, for many ages, i 

that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the fea, fo 
•that its bottom was feen 5 and that a vidbnt flow im- I 

mediately after brought back the ^ateri^o their for-v I 

mer channel. It is evident, that the miraailous paf- 
fage of Mofes over the Red-fea is here hinted at ; i^nd^ 
I make this remarl^^ purpofely to admonilh young I 

ftudents, not to flip (Mfcr, in their perufal of authors, 
thefe precious remains of antiquity •, cfpecially when 
they bear, like this paflage, any rclatign to reli- 
gion. 

Archbishop Uflier feys, that .J|menophis lefr 
two fons, one called Sefotiiqfcor £eiOTris, and thU^ ' 
other Armais. The Greek J call him Belus, and his 
two ions Egyptus and Danaus. 

^^ ^fify na^0 ^ears ^great refimihnci t9 Fbaradf^ fo common to 

Sesostris 
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Herod. StsosTRis was not only one of the inoft pow- 
1. 2.C.102. ^j.^\ kings of Egypt, but one of the greateft coit 
Diod 1. X. qtierors that antiquity has to boaft of. 
p. 48. 54. His father, whether by infpiration, caprice, or 
as the Egyptians fay, by the authority of an orgble, 
fornmed a defign of making ki§ fbn a conqi^on 
This he fetabout after the Egyptian manner/ that 
is, in a great and noble way ; all the male-c]tfldren 
born the fame day with Sefoftris, were,^'l)y the 
king's order, br6ught to court. Here Aey were 
educated as if they had been hi^^iown chilcfren^ with 
the fame care timt was beftow'd on Sefoftris, with 
whom they were lodged. He could not poflibly 
^iave given him more feithfifl minifters, or officers 
who more jiSJlloufly defircd tfe fiiccefs of his arms. 
The chief part of theii^ education was, the inuring 
them, from their infahcy^ ip a hard and laborious 
life, in order that they might one day be capable of 
fuflaining with eafe thq toils of war. They were never 
fufferecito eat, till they had run, on foot or horfe- 
back, a confiderable race. Hunting *was their moft 
common exercile. 
T^jr^fA*. ^Elian remarks that l^efbftris was taught by 
^t2CuT Mercury, who inftrufted bim in politicks, and the 
JL 12. 0.4.^^5 of government. This Mercury, is he whom 
the Greeks ,%llediTrifmegiftus, i. e. thrice great. 
Egypt, his native country, owes to him the in- 
vention of almoft every art. The two books, which 
'go under his name, beai; fuch evident charafters of 
novelty, that tlie jforgery is ho -longer, doubted. 
There was another Mercury, wro alfb was very fa- 
mous amongft the Egyptians, for his rare know- y 
ledge ; and of much greater antiquity than hipi in //jj 
queflion. Jag|J)lici^, a prieft of Egypt, affirms, ' 
iPtat it was cuftbm^y with the Egyptians, to jpublifh 
all new books^or. inventions under the name of Her- 
mes or Mercury. 

When Sefoftris was more advanc'd in years, his 
fatjbier fent him againft the Arabians, in order that 
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by fighting againft them, he might, acquire thq 
military fcience. Here the young prince learned 
to bear, hunger and thirft, and fubdued a natioa 
wWch till then had neVer been conquered. The 
youth educated with him, attended him in all his 



cantxiigns. 



ASf CUSTOMED by this conqueft to martial 
toils, l^e was next Tent by his father to try his fortune 
wcliwaW. He invaded Libya, and fubdued the 
greateft part of that vaft continent. 

S I s OS T R I s. In the time of this expedition, A. M. 
his father died, and left him capable of attempting ^5' 3'*^- 
the greateft enterprises. He formed no lefs a de-*^^^, '-^ 
fign than that of the .conqueft^f the world. But 
before he left his kingdom,, *^1iad provided for 
his domeftic fecurity ; 4S^vinrmg the hearts of his 
fubjedts by his generofitffjuftice, and a popular and 
obliging behaviour. He was no lefs ftudious to gain 
the hearts of his officers and foldiers, who were ever 
ready to (hed the laft drop of their bloodi in his 
fervice; perfuaded that his enterprizes would all • 
be unfuccefsful, unlefs his army Ihould be attached 
to his perfon, by all the ties of efteem, affedlion 
and intereft. He divided the country into thirty-fix 
governments (called Nomi) and bcftowed them on 
perfons of merit and the moft approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requifite prepara- 
tions, levied forces, and headed them with officers 
of the greateft bjlj^ery and reputation, that were 
taken chiefly from ajnong the youths who had been 
educated with him. He had feventcen hundred of 
thcfe officers, who all were capable of infpiring his 
troops with refolution, a love of difcipline, and a 
zeal for the lerrice of their prince. :iHis army con- 
fifted of fix hundred thoufand foot, and twenty-foiJf 
thouland horfe, befides twenty-fcven tfioufand armed 
chariots. * ' . ; 

Ht began his expedition by invading iEthiopia^ j 

fie^ifcd to the fouth of Egypt. He made it tri- j 

'H*'' butary,' I 
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butary, and obliged the nations of it to fiimifli him 
annually wfth a certain quantity of ebonjT) ivory amd 

H E had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and 
ordering it to fail to the Red-fea, mad^ himfelf Raf- 
ter of the ifles and cities lying on the coalh o^ that 
iea. He himfelf heading his land army, over-ran 
and fubdued Alia with amazing rapidity, and|)ierced 
farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus^' and in 
after-times Alexander himfelf had ever doife ; for he 
fubdued the countries beyond ihe Ganges, and ad- 
vanced as far as the ocean. One may judge from 
hence how unable the more neighbouring countries 
^ were to refift him. The Scythians, as far as the rivtr 
Tanais; Armenia and Cappadocia were conquered. 
He left a colony in thqi^cient kingdom 01 Col- 
chos, fituated to the eaft 5f» the Black-fea, where the 
Egyptian cufloms and manners have been ever fince 
retained. Herodotus faw in Afia Minor, from one 
fea to^ the other, monuments of his viftories. In 
feveral countries was read the following infcription 
engraven on pillars. Sefoftris, King of fUr^s^ and 
Lord of Lordsy fubdued ibis country by the power of bis 
arms. Sack pillars wefe found even in Thrace, and 
his empire extpnded from the Ganges to the Da- 
nube. In l^s ex]icditions, fome nations bravely de- 
fended their liberties, and others yielded them up 
without making the leafl refiflancc. This difpa- 
rity was denoted by him in ^j||roglyphical figures, 
on the monuments eredled to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of his vidtoriesj agreeably to the Egyptian 
pradice. 

The fcarcity of provifions in Thrace ftopped 

the progreis q£ his conquefls, and prevented his ad- 

^ivancing farther in Europe. One remarkable cir- 

cumftance is obferved in this conqueror, who never 

once thought, as pthers had done, of preferving his 

acquifuionsi but contenting himfelf with the glo- 

' ry of having fubdued and defpoikd ib many oatiofis *» 

• . . after 

1 
I. ... /. 
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after having made wild havock up and down the 
world for nine years, he confin'd hiihfelf almoft with- 
in the antient lin>its of Egypt, a few neighbouring 
provinces excepted •, for we do not find any traces or 
footfteps pf this new ennpire, either under himfelf or 
his rpcceflforss. 

H £ returned therefore laden with the fpoils of the 
vanquiihed nations ; dragging after him a number- 
Icfs multitude of captives, and cover'd with greater 
glory than his predecejflTors ; that glory I mean which 
employs fo many tongues and pens in its praife ; 
which invades a great number of provinces in a 
hollile way, and is <^en produftive of numberlefs 
calamities. He rewarded his officers and foldiers 
with a truly royal magnificence, proportionable to 
the quality and mferit of each. He made it both his * 
pleafure and duty, tb puc the companions of his vic- 
toty in fuch a condition as might enable them to en- 
joy, during the remainder of their days, a calm and 
eafy repofc, the juft recompcnce of their toils.. 

With regard to himfelf, for ever careful of his 
own reputation, and ftill more of making his power 
advantageous to his fubjefts j he employed the re- . 
pofe which peace allow'd him, in raifing works that 
might contribute more to the enriching of Egypt, 
than the immortalizing his name 5 works^ in which 
the art and induftry of the workman wast^ more ad- 
mired, than the immenfe fums which had been expen- 
ded on them. 

Aw hundred famous temples, rais'd as fo'many 
monunients of gratitude to the mtelar gods of all 
the cities, were the firft, as well as the moft illuftri- 
ous teftimonies he exhibited of his vidlories ; and he 
txxAc care to publifti in the infcription| of them, that 
thefc mighty works had been compleated without^ 
die afliftance of any of his fubjefts. He made it his 
glory to be tender of them, and to employ only cap- 
tives in thefc monument^ of hjs conqucfts. The 
icriptures take nodce of fometbing like this, where 

they 
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they fpeak of the building^ of Solomon *. But he 
was efpecially ftudious of adorning and enriching 
the temple of Vulcan at Pelufium, in acknowledg- 
. ment of that god's imaginary protedion of him, 
when, on his return from his expeditions, his bro- 
ther had a defign of deftroying him, in that city, 
with his wife and children, by fetting fire to the 
apartment where he then lay. 

H I s great work was, the raifing, in every part of 
Egypt, a confiderablc number of high banks or 
moles, on which new cities were built, in order for 
them to be a fequrity for men and beafts, during the 
inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis as far as the fea, he cut pn both 
fides of tb^^ river, a great number of canals, for the 
conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provi- 
fions; and for the fettlii^ aA eafy correfpondence 
between fuch cities as were moft diftant from one 
another. Befides the advantages of trafiick, Egypt 
was, by thefe canals, made inacceflible to the ca- 
valry* of its enemies, which before had fo often ha- 
raffed it, by repeated incurfions. 

H E went farther : To fecure Egypt from the in- 
roads of its nearer neig|hbours, the Syrians and Ara- 
bians, he fortified all the eaftern coaft from Pelu- 
fium tOgHeliopqlis, that is, for upwards of fcvcn 
league^^ 

Sesostris might have been confider'd as one of 
the mofl illuftrious and moft boafted heroes of an- 
tiquity, had not the luftre of his warlijke adions, as 
well as his pacific virtues, been tamijQi'd by a thirft 
of glory, and a blind fondnels for his own gran- 
deur, which made him forget that he was a man. 
The kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came^ 
. at ftated times, to do homage to their vidtor, and 
pay him the appointed tribute. On every other oc- 
cafion, he treated them with fome humanity and ge- 

* . 2 Chron. 8. 9. Bui rf the make no firvantsjfr bis toori. ' 
children of J^atl Sd Solomon f f500 ftadia. * 

nero&ty 

■ ■ i- 
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iierofity. fiut when he went to the temple, or en- 
tered his capital, he caufed thefe princes, four 
abreaft, to be harnefsM to his carr, inftead of horfes ; 
and valued hinnfelf upbn his being thus drawn by 
the lords and fovereigtis of other nations. What 
I am moft furpriz*d at, is, that Diodorus fliould 
I'ank this foolifli and inhuman vanity, among the 
liioft fliining adibns of this prince. 

Being grown blind in his old age, he difpatched Tacif. 
himfelf, aftet having reign'dthirty three years, and left ^^^- ^- ^* 
his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire nevetthe- ^' ^' 
lefs did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But 
there ftill remained, ft) lo\^ as the reign of Tiberius^ 
fliagnifkeht monuments^ which fhewec^ the extent 
of Egypt under Sefoftris, and the immenfe tributes Tacit. 
which were paid to ij *. -^"^- ^' ^' 

I now go back to fome incidents which fliould 
have been niention'd before, as they fell out in this 
period, but were omitted, in order that I might not 
break the thread of the hiftory, and therefore will 
now be only glanced at. 

About the iEnl in queftion -, the Egyptians! 
fettled themf^ves in divers parts of the earth. The a. M. 
colony. Which Cecrbps led out of Egypt i biiilt 2448, 
twelve cities, .or rather fo niany towns, of whidh he 
composM the kingdom of Athens. 

We obferv'd, that the brother of Sefoftris, called 
by the Greeks Danus, had formed a defign td 
murder him, in his return to Egypt, from his con- 
queftg. But being defeated in his horrid prqjeft, he a M. 
was oblig'd to fly. He thereupon retired' to Pelo- 2556. 
Jjonnefus, where he feiz'd lipdn the kingdom of 
Argos, which had been founded about four hundred 
years befofe^ by Inachus. 

• I^gcbantur indicia gcnti- nveh read the tributet ihtpos'ddn 

bus tribata ■ haud minus <vanquijhed nations , wobich fweri 

magaifica quam nunc vi Par- not inferior to thofe now paid to tbi 

thoram aut potentia Romana Parthian and Roman Pouoers. 

jubcotQc infirib^d on fillars, 

Vol* I. " G JBusiRi^f 
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BusiRis, brother of Amenophis, fo in&mous 
among the antients for his cruelties, cxercis'd his ty- 
ranny it that time on the banks of the Nile ; and 
barbaroufly cut the throats of all foreigners^ who 
landed in his country : This was probably during the 
abfence of Sefoftris. 

About the fame time, Cadmus brought from. 
Syria into Greece, the invention of letters. jSome 
pretend that thefe characters or letters were Egyp*- 
tian, and that Cadmus himfelf was a native of 
Egypt, and not of Phoenicia; and the Egyptians, 
who afcribc to thcmfelves the invention of every 
art ; and boaft a grater antiquity than any other 
nation, give to thSr Mercury *the honour of invent- 
ing letters. ' Moft of the learned * agree'^ that Cad- 
mus carried the Phoenician or Syrian letters into 
Greece, and that thofe letter^ were Hebraic ; the 
Hebrews, as a fmall nation, being comprehended 
under the general name of Syrians. Jofeph Scali- 
gcr, in his notes on the Chronicon of Eufebius 
proves, that the Greek letters, and thofe of the La- 
tin alphabet form*d from them, derive their original 
from the ancient Phoenician letters, itfiich are the 
fame with the Samaritan, and were us'd by the Jews 
before the Babylonifh captivity. Cadmus carry*d 
only fixteen letters f into Greece ; eight others be- 
ing added afterwards. 

I RETURN tothehiftory of the Egyptian kings, 
whom I fhall hereafter rank in the fame order with 
.Herodotus. 

PherOn ilicceeded Sefoftris in his kingdom, but 
not in his glory. Herodotus relates but one aftion 

• ^e reader may confuliy on «, fi, y, J^ i, i^ s^ A, fb, r, •, 

thisfibjeSif two learned dijferta" «*, p, c, t, v^ PalamedeSy ut 

tions tf Abbe Renaudot^ infer t^ the Jiege of froy, i. c. upwards of 

€d in the Jecond 'volume of the two hundred and ffty years IcFwer 

hiftoiy of the academy of in- thanCaJmus^ added the four foi-^ 

&riptions. lowing^ ^, ^» ^, ;c; andSimami^ 

+ The fixteen Utters brought des^ a long time after invented the 

by Cadmus intg Greecf, are four others, namely, % ^, ^ 4*. 

; ; of 
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of his, which fhews how greatly he had degenerated Herod. 
from the religibus fentiments of his father. In ^^pf^^'W* 
extraordinary inundation of the Nile, which exceeded p/ j^, ' 
eighteen cubits, this Prince enraged at the wild 
havock which was made by it, threw a javelin at 
the river, as tho* he intended thereby to chaftife its 
infolence ; but was himfelf immediately punifticd for 
his impiety, if the hiftorian may be credited, with 
the lofs of light. 

Proteus. * He was of Memphis, where, in He-^- ^** 
rodotus*s time, his temple was ftill ftanding, in|J^^* 
which was a chapoJ dedicated to Fenus the Stranger, (thrift 
It is conjedtur'd that this Venus was Helen. For, in 1204. 
the reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, return- ^^^^^^• 
ing home with Helen whom he had ftolen, was ( , * * 
drove by a ftorm into one of the mouths of the Nile^ 
called the Canopic; and front thence was conduced 
to Proteus at Memphis, who reproached him in the 
ftron^eft terms for his bafe perfidy and guilt, in 
ftealing the wife of his hoft, and with her all the ef- 
feds found in his houfe. He added, that the only 
rcafon why he did fiot pdhilh him with death (as his 
crime defervei) was, becaufe the Egyptians did not 
care to imbrae their hands in the blood of ftrangers: 

• / darii think my felf ehltg£d forty there nmuld ftlll he an inter- 
to enter here into a difcujjion, <ual of above tnxiohundredyear she* 
*which wooud he attended ^ith Pween Pheron and Proteus, lubo^ 
foery perplexing difficulties^ fhould according to Herodotus, fucceded 
I pretend to reconcile the feries, or immediately the firfl ; fince Pro^ 
fuccefpm 9fthe Idngsj asginjenhy teusliv'dat the time of the fiege 
Herodotus J *with the opinion of of Uroy^ fwhich, according W^ 
ArcbhiJbopUfher. This lafl fuppo- Vfher, woas taken An. Mun. 
fes, ivith a great many other learn- 2820. / kno^M not ixhether his 
ed meny that Sefoftris is thefon of almoft total filence on the Egyptian 
that Egytian kingy luho tvas Kings after S^^risy ivas owing 
drowned in the Re.^'^fea, njuhofe to his fenf^ ffthis difficulty. J 
re^ mufi confequently have he- fuppofe a long interval to havi 
gun in the year of the' vaorld heenbetvueen Pheron andProteusy 
2513, and continued till tbeyear accordingly Diodorus (\. i ^^jfiUt 
.2547, Jince it lafied thirty three it up with a great many Kings i 
years^ Shoiid <we allow fifty and the fame muft he faid of fome 
I^V^ ^b^ ^^l^ if Fberen his of the fQllgv^ing Kings, 

'.m--- G 2 That 

r 
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That he would keep Helen with all the riches chat 
were brought with her, in order to reftore them to 
their owner : That as for himfelf (Paris) he muft 
either quit his dominions in three days, or expeft to 
be treated as an tnemy. The king's order was 
obey'd. Paris continued his voyage, and arrived 
at Troy, whither he was clofcly purfued by the 
Grecian army. The Greeks fummon'd the Trojans 
to furrender Helen, and, with her, all the treafures 
of which her hufband had been plundered. The 
Trojans anfwer'd, that neither Helen, nor her trea- 
fures, were in their city. And indeed was it any 
ways likely, fays Herodotus, that Priam who was 
fo wife an old prince, fliould chufe to fee his chil- 
dren and country die before his eyes, rather than 
give the Greeks the juft and reafonable fatisfaftion 
theydefir'd? But it was to nopurpofe for them to 
affirm with an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city -, the Greeks, being firmly perfuaded that they 
were trifled with, perfifted obftinately in their un- 
belief. The D::ity, continues the fame hiftorian, 
being refolved that the Trojans^ by^ the total de- 
ftruftion of their city, fhould teach ^he affrighted 
world this leiTon. *><That great criaIes are 

ATTENDED WdTH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNIH- 
MENTS, FROM THE OFFENDED GODS-XMenclaUS, 

in his return from Troy, calJ'd at the court of king 
Proteus, wh'Q reflor'd him Helen with all her trea- 
fure, Herodotus proves, from fome paflages in 
Honler, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was noi' 
unknown to this poet. 
L. 2. c. Rhampsinitus. The treafury built by this king, 
^^hi23. ^^^ ^^ ^j^g richeft of all his predeceflTors, and his 
defcent into hell, as they are related by Herodotus, 
have fo much the air of romance and fidion, that 
I hey deferve no mention here. 
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Till the reign of this king, there had been fome 
Ihadow, at leaft, of juftice and moderation, in 
Egypt ; but in the two following reigns, violence 
and cruelty ufurp'd their place, 

Cheops and Cephrenus. Thefe two princes, Herod. 
who were truly brothers by the fimilitude of their ^- 2,^- 
manners, feem to have ftrove which of them ^ould|^^ '^j[ 
diftinguifli himfelf moft, by a barefac'd impiety to- p. 57. 
wards the gods, and a barbarous i«humanity to men. 
Cheops reign'd fifcy years, and his brdther jCephrenus 
fifty fix years after him. They kept the temples Ihut 
during the whole time of their long reigns ; and fqrbid 
the offering offacrifices under the fevereft penalties. 
On the other hand, they opprefc'd their fubjefts by 
employing them in the jnnoft grievous and ufelefs 
work's ; and facrificed the lives of vnumberlefs mul- 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a fenfelefs ambi- 
tion, of immortalizing their names by edifices of an 
enormous magnitude, and a boundlefs expence. It is • 
remarkable, that thofe ftately pyramids, which have ' 
ib long been the admiration of the whole world, 
were the efie(i|^of the irreliglon and mercilefs cruelty 
of thofe princes. 

Mycerinus. He was the fon of Cheops, but of Herod. 
a charafter oppofite to that of his father. So far ^' 2. p ^ 
from walking in his fteps, he detefled his conduct, j^^^ ^^^^ 
and purfued quite different meafures* He again p. ^g, 
opened the temples of the gods, reftored the facri- 
fices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his . 
fubjefts, and make tbem forget their pad miferies ; 
and believed himfelf fet oyer them for no other purpofe 
but to exercife juftige, and to make them tafteall the 
blelfings of an equitable and peaceful adminiftration. 
He heard their complaints, dry'd their tears, easVl 
their mifery, and thought himfelf not fo much the 
mafter as the father of his people. This procured 
bim the love of them all. Egypt refounded with 
his praifes, and his naipe commanded veneration in. 
^I places^ 
. r^^- G 3 O^^ 
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" '■ One would naturally have concluded, that {6 
prudent and humane a condufl", muft have drawn 
down on Mycerinus the proteftion of the Gods. 
' But it happened far otherwife. His misfortunes be- 
• gan from the death of a darling and only daughter^ 
who formed all his felicity. He ordered extraor- 
dinary honours to be paid to her memory, which 
were ftill continued in Herodotus's time. This 
hiftorian informs us, that in the city of Sa'is, exqui- 
fite odours were burnt, in the day time, at the tomb 
of this princels ; and that it Was illuminated with a 
lamp by night. 

He was told by an oracle^ that his reign would 
continue but feven years. And as he complained of 
this to the Gods, in enquiring the reafon, why fo 
Jong and profperous a reign had been indijlg'd his 
father and uncle, who were equally cruel and impi- 
ous; whilft his own, which he had endeavoured io 
carefully to render as equitable and mild as it was 

Eoflible for him to do, fhould be fb fliort and un- 
appy ; he was anfwei^d, that thefe were the very 
caufes of it, it being the will of the Go^Ts, to opprefe 
Egypt during the fpace.df 150 years, to.^punifh its 
crimes; and that, his reign, which was appointed 
Jike thofe of the preceding monarchs to be of fifty 
'years continuance, was fhortned on account of his too 
great lenity. Mycerinus likewife built a pyramid, 
, but much inferior in dimenfions to that of his Fa- 
ther. 
Herod. AsVcHis. He enafted the law relating to loans, 

J. 2. C.I 36. which forbid a fon to borrow money, without giv- 
ing the dead body of his father by way of fecurity for it. 
. The law added, that in cafe the fon took no care 
to redeem his father's body, by refloring the loan, 
both himfelf and his children fhould be deprived for 
ever of the rights of fepulture. 

He valued himfelf for having furpals^d all his 
predeceflbrs, by the building a pyramid of brick^ 
more magnificentj if this king was tp be^credited, 

thaa 
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than any hitherto feen. The following infcription, by 
its founder's order, was engraved upon it, Gom pa r ^t 

ME NOT WITH PyIIAMIDS BUILT OF $^0NE ;i^ 
WHICH I AS MUCH EXCELL AS JuPITER DOES ALU 
THE OTHER GODS*. 

If we fuppofe that the fix preceding reigns (the 
cxa6t duration of ■ fome of which is not fixed by 
Herodotus) to have continued one hundred and 
feventy years; there will remain an interval ofiiear 
three hundred years, to. the- reign of Sabachus , the 
Ethiopian. In this interval I fliall place a ic* in- ' Kbg 
cidents, related in holy fcripture. ^ '• 

Pharaoh, king of Egypt gives his daughter 2^^,^* 
in marriage to Solomon king of Ifrael ; who rc^ he/ore 
ceiv*d her in that patt of Jerufalem, called the city ^^^ifi 
of David, till he had built her a palace. ^^''3- 

Sesach or Shifliak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 

It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the ' ^'"S* 
wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. H^a^jt^iz. 
abode in Egypt till Solomon's death, and then re- a, M. 
turned to Jerufalem, when, putting himfelf at the 3026, 
head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboam the fon ^^^f^ 
of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared him- g^^. • 
felf king. 

This Sefach, in the fifth year of the reign of Re- 
hoboam, marched againft Jerufalem, becaufc thc^^ Chron. 
Jews had tranfgreflTed againft the Lord, He came ^^ jj^^' 
with twelve hundred chariots of war, and fixty 3033,* 
thouland horfe. He had brought numberlefs mul- -^eforjf 
titudes of people, who were all f Lybians, Troglo-^^'^^ 
dytes, and Ethiopians, He feized upon all the^^'* 
ftrongeft cities of Judah, and advanced as far as 
Jerufalem, Then the king, and the Princes of 
Ifrael, having humbled themfelvca and alked the 

• ^f remaifufer of the in/crift- of the mud which ftuck to them, 

/iV», as 'we fold it /» Herodotus, and gave me this form. 
is — for men plunging long poles f ^be Engtijk ^erfion $/ th§ 

doivni to the bottom of the lake. Bible faysy The Lubims, the 

drew bricks (vAty^-irs ii^wrt») out Sukkiioois,^ aad the Ethiopians. 

. - / G 4 proteftion 
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proteftion of tnc God of ; Ifracl ; he told them, by 
pis prophet Shemaiah, that he would not, becaufe 
fhey huihblcd themfelves, deftroy them all as they 
had deferved ; but that they Ihould be the fervants of 
5pfach : in order that they might know the difference of 
hisfervice^ and thefervice of the kingdoms of the * coun- 
try. Sefach retiredjromjerufalem, after having plun-: 
dered the treafures . of the houfe of the Lord, and of 
the king's houfe ; he carried off every thing with 
him, and* even alfo the ^oo Jhields of gold which Solo- 
mon had made. 
2 Chron. Zerah, king of Ethiopia^ and doubtlefs of E- 
?4. <5--i3.gypt at the fame time, made war upon Afa king of 
\ff" J^dah. His army confifted of a million of men, and 
hfore thxct hundred thariots of war. Afa marched againft 
Chrift him, and drawing up his army in order of battle, 
74 1- . in fuU reliance on the God whom he ferved, * * Lord, 
^^ fays he, it is nothing with thee to help whether 
•' with many, *or with them that have }»o power* 
*' Help us, O Lord our God, for we ri&. qn thee, 
^* and in thy name we go againft this multitude i 
^' O Lord, thpu art our God, let not man prevail 
** againft the^*. A prayer offered upf with fuch 
ftrong faith was heard. God ftruck the Ethiopians 
with terror ; they f]ed, and all were irrecoverably de- 
feated , being deftroy^d before the Lord and before bis bofi^ 
Herod. Anysis. .He was blind, and under his reign 

]. 2. cap. Sabachus, King of Ethiopia, being encouraged 
J 3 7- by an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous arr 
D.od. 1. 1- j^y^ and poflelfed himfelf qf^ it. He reign'd with 
^^ &^'^^ clemency and juftice. Inftead of putting to 
death fuch criminals, as had been ftnte^ced to die 
by the judges, he made therr^ repair the caufeys, on 
which the refpe<ftive cities^ to which they belonged, 
were fituated. He built feveral magnificent tem-r 
pies, ard among the reft, one in the city of Bu- 
Jjdftc, of which Herodotus 'gives a long and elegant 

• P^j of the hlvgdqmi of the earth, -^ 

d?fcrip|i€W» 
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defcription. After a reign of fifty years, which 
was the time appointed by the oracle, he retired 
voluntarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia -, and 
left the throne of Egypt to Anyfis, who, during 
diis time, had conceded himfelf in the ^ns. It i^j^, Reg, 
believed that this S^bachus is the fame with S 0, 17- 4- 
whofe ,aid was implored by Hofhea king of Ifrael, j^79j 
againj£shalmanafer king of'^Aflyria. cMji 

Seetont, He reigned fourteen years. 725. 

He js the fame with Sev^hus, the fon ofSaba-A. M. 
con or Suai the Ethiopian, who reigned fo long over|^^^^* 
Egypt. This prince,, fo far from difcharging th^cbriji 
funftions of a king, was ambitious of thofe of ajiQ- 
prieftj he caufing himfelf to be confecrated high- 
prieft of Vjulcan. Abandoning himfelf entirely to 
fuperftition, he neglecfted to defend his kingdom by 
force of arms; paying no regard to military men, 
from a firm perfuafion that h? (hould never have 
occafion for their affift^nce ; he therefpre was fo far 
from endeavouring to gain their affedlions, that he de- 
prived them of their privileges, and even dilpoflefled 
jhem of fuchlands, ashisprcdecefTors hadgiven them. 

He was foon made fenfible of their refentment 
in a war that broke out fuddenly, and from which 
he delivered himfelf folely by a miraculous protec- 
tion, if Herpdotus may, be credited, who, intermixes 
his account of this war, with a great many fabu- 
lous particulars. Sennacharib (fo Herodotus calls th!3 
prince) king of the Arabians and Aflyrians, hav- 
ing entrcd Egypt witb a numerous army, the Egyp- 
tian officers and foldiers refiifed tp march againft 
him. The high-prieft of Vulcan, being thus reduced 
to the greateft extremity, had recourfcto his god,, 
who bid him not defpond, but march couragicuf- 
ly againft the enemy with the tew foldiers he could 
*aife. Sethon obeyed the gqd. A fmall number of 
merchants, artificers, and others who were dregs of 
the populace, joined him ; and with this handful 
pf men, he marched to Pelufium where Sennacharib 
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had pitched his camp. The night following, a 
prodigious multitude of rats entered the enemy's 
camp, and gnawing to pieces all their bow-ftrings 
and the thongs of their ftiields^ rendered them in- 
capable of making the leaft defence. Being -diC 
armed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; 
and they retreated with the lofs of a great part of 
their forces. Sethon being returned home, ordered 
a ftatue of himfelf to be fet up in the temple of 
Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and thefe 
words iffuing out of his mouth. Let the Mam 

WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO REVERENCE THE 
GODS *. 

It is very obvious that this ftory, as related here 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is 
ap. 17. told in the fecond book of kings. We there fee, 
that Sennacharib king of the AflTyrians, having fub- 
dued all the neighbouring nations ; and feized upon 
all the cities of Judah, refolved to befiege Hezekiah 
in Jerufalem his capital city. The minifters of this 
holy king, in fpight of his oppolition and the re- 
monftrances of the prophet Ifaiah, who promifed 
them, in God's name, a fure and certain protection, 
provided they would trull in him only : fent fecret- 
ly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for fuccour. 
Their armies being united, marched to the relief of 
Jerufalem at the time appointed, and were met and 
vanquifhed by the Aflyrian in a pitched battle. He 
purfued them into Egypt, and entirely laid wafle 
the country. At his return from thence, the very 
night before he was to have given a general aflault 
to Jerufalem, which then feem^ loft to all hopes, 
» the deftroying angel made, dreadful havock in the 
camp of the Affyrians -, deftroyed an hundred four- 
fcore and five thoufand men by fire and fword ; and 
proved evidently, that they had great reafori torely^ 
as Hezekiah had done, on the promife of the God 
of Ifrael. 1 
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This is the truth of the ftory. But as it was no 
ways honourable to the Egyptians, they endeavoured 
to turn it to their own advantage, by difguifing and. 
corrupting the circumftances of it. Neverthelefs 
the footfteps of this hiftory, tho* fo much defaced, 
ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from an 
hiftorian of fo great antiquity and authority as He- 
rodotus, 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at feveral times^ 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had 
been concerted, feemingly, with fuch prudence, 
conduced with the greateft fkill, and ^n which the 
forces of two powerful empires were united, in order 
to relieve the Jews ; would not only be of no fervice 
to Jerufalem, but even deftruftive to. Egypt itfelf, 
whofe ftrongeft cities would be taken, and its in- 
habitants of all ages and of both fexes led into capti- 
vity. See the 1 8th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31ft, &c. 
. chapters of the fecond book of kings. 

It was doubtlefs in this period, that the ruin of 
the famous No-Amon * fpokcn of by the prophet 
Nahum, was efFefted. Tlmt Prophet fays, xhdxfie 
was carried away — that her young children were dafifd 3. 8, 10. 
in pieces at the top of all the ftreets—thzx. the enemy 
caft lots for her honourable men^ and that all her great 
men were hound in chains. He obferves, that all thefe 
misfortunes befel that city, when Egypt and Ethio- 
pia were herftrengtb ; which ieems to refer clearly 
enough to the time of which we are here fpeaking, 
when Tharaca and Sethon had united their forces. 
However, this opinion is not without fome difficul- 
ties, is oppofed by feme learhed men, and 'tis enough 
for me^^to have hinted it to the reader. 

^ The nmlgaw calls that city named Diojpolis. Indeed^ the E- 

Alexandria f to'SbhichtheHehretv gyptian Amon is the fame wuith 

gi'ves the name tf No-Amom be* Jupiter, But Thebes is not ths^ 

caufe Alexandria nji3as4iftemjoards place inhere Alexandria ijoasfince 

built in the place wuhere this Jlood. built, perhaps there ivas another 

Dean Fride^uxy after Bochart^ city there^ *which alfo nxas called 

tUn^^tbutit was Thebes\Sur' No-Amon, 

:..:/. TiLI. 
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Herod. Till the reign ofSethon, the Egyptian priefts 

1. 2. cap, computed three hundred and forty-one generations 

^^^' of men; which make eleven thoufand three hundred 

and forty years ; allowing three generations to an 

hundred years. They counted the like number of 

priefts and kings. The latter, whether gods or 

men, had fucceeded one another without interruption, 

under the name of Piromis, an Egyptian word fig- 

nifying good and virtuous. The Egyptian priefts 

fliew'd Herodotus three hundred and forty one 

wooden coloflal ftatues of thefe Piromis, all ranged 

in order in ^ great hall. Such was the folly of the 

Egyptians, to lofe themfelves as it were, in a re^ 

mote antiquity to which no other people pretended. 

^100 Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, widi 

iefor! an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerufalem. After 

Cbrift the death of Sethon, who had fat fourteen years on 

7^3: the throne, Tharaca afcended it, and. reigned eigh- 

Syncel!" teen years. He was the laft Ethiopian king who 

^. 74. reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able 
to agree about the fucceffion, were two years in a 
ftate of anarchy, during which there were great difr 
orders and confufions among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

A. M. At laft, twelve of the principal noblemen^ con-r 

33' 9» fpiring together, feized upon the kingdom, and di^ 

^^f vided it into {o many parts. It was agreed by them, 

^8^^;^ that each ftiould govern his own diftrift with equal 

Herod, power and authority, and that no one fhould at- 

1. 2. cap. tempt to invade or feize the dominions of another, 

i47- 1 5 2* They thought it neceflary to make tlus agreement, 

p^Q ^' *' ^"^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^* ^^^ dreadful oaths, to elude 

' , the prediftion of an oracle, which had foretold, that 

he among them who Ihould offer his libation to 

Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, fhould gain the :I^S!i^ 

reignty of Egypt. They reigned together fifteen y^jp^. 

[ ■ ■ . ^'^' • 
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in the utmoft harmony : and to leave a famous monu- 
ment of their concord to pofterity, they jointly, and 
at a common expence, built the famous labyrinth* 
which was a pile of building confifting of twelve 
large palaces^ with as many edifices under ground 
as aj^ar'd above it. I have fpoke. elfewhere of 
this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings .were aflifting at 
a folemn and periodical facrifice offered in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan; the priefts, having prefented each 
of them a golden bowl for the libation, one was 
wanting -, when * Pfammetichus, without any defign, * He *was 
fupplied the want of this bowl with his brazen hel- <^»^ ^f*^^ 
met (for each wore one) and with it performed thc'*^^ 
ceremony of the libation. This accident ftruck 
the reft of the kings, and recalled to their memo- 
ries the prediftion of the oracle abovemention'd. They 
thought it therefore neceflary to fecure themfelves 
from his atteriipts, and therefore,- with one confent, 
baniftied him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

After Pfammetichus had paffed fome years in 
them, waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge 
himfelf for the affront which had been put upon 
him ; a courier brought him advice, that brazen 
men were landed in Egypt. Thefe were Grecian 
foldiers, Carians and lonians, who had been cafl upon 
Egypt by a ftorm ; and were completely covered with 
helmets, cuirafles and other arms of brafs. Pfam- 
metichus immediately called to mind the oracle, 
which had anfwer*d him, that he fhould be fuccour^d 
by brazen men from the feaward. He did not doubt 
but that the predidion was now fulfilled. He there- 
fore made a league with thefe ftrangers \ engaged 
them with mighty promifes to ftay with him; pri- 
vately levy*d other forces -, put thefe Greeks at their ' 
head; when giving battle to the ele\^en kings, he 
defeated them, and remained fole pofTefTor of Egypt. 
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PsAMMETicus. As this Printc, owed his pre- 

3334- fervation to the lonians and Carians, he fettled them 

^rift ^^ Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto had been 

670. excluded ;) and, by affigning them fufficient lands 

Herod, and fixed revenues, he made them obliterate the re- 

1. 2. cap. niembrance of their native country. By his fcrder, 

'J3» '5"^* Egyptian children were put under their care, to 

learn the Greek tongue -, and on this occafion, and by 

this means, the Egyptians began to have a correfpon- 

dence with the Greeks ; and from that .Era, the E- 

gyptian hiftory, which till then had been intermixed 

with pompous fables, by the artifice of the priefts, 

begins, according to Herodotus, to exhibit greater 

truth and certainty. 

As foon as Pfammeticus was fettled on the throne, 
^ he engaged in war againft the king of Aflyria, on 
account of the limits of the two empires. This war 
was of long continuance. Ever fince that Syria had 
been conquered by the Aflyrians; Paleftine, being 
the only country that feparated the two kingdoms, 
was the fubjeft of continual difcord ; as afterwards 
'l)etween the Ptolemies and the Seleucidse. They 
were eternally contending for it, and it was alterna- 
tely won by the ftronger. PAmmetichus, feeing 
himfelf the peaceable poflefTor of all Egypt, and 
having reftored the ancient form of government, * 
thought it high time for him to look to<> his fron- 
tiers ; and to fccure them againft the Aflyrian, hb 
neighbour, whofe power increafed daily. For 
this purpofe he entered Paleftine at the head of an 
army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 

'Lib; 1. war, an incident related by Diodorus. That the 

1 P- 6»- Egyptians, provoked to fee the Greeks, potted on the 

right wing by the king himfelf, in preference to 

[ them; quitted the fervice, they being upwards of 

• This revolution happened about /even years afier the captivity of 
Manaffehkingofjudah, ^ 
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two hundred thoufand men, and retired into Ethio- 
pia, where they met with an advantageous fettle-. 
meat. 

Be this as it will, Pfammeticus entered Paleftine, Diod. c. 
where his career was flopped by Azotus, one of ^he 157. 
principal cities of the country, which gave him fo 
much troublf, that he was forced to befiege it twen- 
ty-nine years, before he could take it. This is the 
longeft Cege that is mentioned in all ancient hiftory. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities 
of the Philiftins. The Egyptians, having feized it 
fome time before, had fortifyed it with fuch care, that 
it was their ftrongeft bulwark on that fide. Nor 
could Sennacharib enter Egypt, till he had firfl: 
made himfelf mafter of this city, which was taken 
by Xartan, one of his generals. The Aflyrians had j^^ ^^ ^ 
poflefled it hitherto ; and it was not till after the Herod. ' ' 
long fiege juft now mentioned, that Egypt reco- l. icap. 
vcred it, . ^ »^5- 

In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks 
of the Palus Mceotis, made an inroad into Media 
defeated Cyaxares the king of that country, and laid 
wafte all Upper Afia, of which they kept poffeffion 
during twenty eight years. They pufhed their con- 
miefts in Syria, quite as far as to the frontiers of 
Egypt. But Pfamm<jticus marching out to meet 
them, prevailed fo far, by his prefents and intrea- 
ties, that they advanced no farther; and by that 
means delivered his kingdom from thefe dangeVous 
enemies. 

Till his, reign, the Egyptians had imagined j^g^^^j | 
themfelves to be the mofl ancient nation upon earth. 2. c 2. 3. 
Pfammetichus was defirous to prove this himfelf, and 
he employed a very extraordinary experiment for 
this purpofe i he commanded (If we may credit the 
relation) two children, newly born of poor parents, 
to be brought up (in the country) in a hovel, that 
was to be kept continually fhut. They were com- 
nijlj^ to the care of a fhepherd, (others fay, of 
r.:fa-^ nurfes. 
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nurfes, whofe tongues were cUt out) who was td 
feed them with the milk of goats ; who was com- 
manded not to fufFer any perfon to enter into this 
hut, nor himfelf to fpeak even a fingle word in the 
hearing of thefe children. At the expiration of twa 
years, as the fhepherd was one day coming into the 
hut, to feed thefe children, they both cried cut, 
with hand^ extended towards their fofter-father^ hec- 
kos, heckos. The ftiepherd furprit*d to hear a lan- 
guage that was quite new to him, but which they 
repeated frequently afterwards, fent advice of this 
t<5 the king, who Ordered the children to be brought 
before him, in order that he himfelf might be wit- 
nels to the truth of what was told him ; and accor- 
dingly both of them began in his prefence, to ftammer 
out the founds abovementioned. Nbthfaig now was- 
wanting but to enquire what nation it was that us'd 
this word ; and it was found that the Phrygians 
called bread by this name. From this time they 
were allowed the honour of antiquinr, or rather of 
priority, which the Egyptians themlelves, notwith- 
ftanding their jealoufy of it, and the many ages they 
hadpolTefs'd tWs glory, were obliged to refign to^ 
diem. As goats were brought to thefe children, in 
order that they might feed upon their milk, and hiP 
torians do riot fay that they were deaf ; fome are of 
opinion, that they might have learnt the word Beki 
or Bekkosj by mimicking the cry of thofe creatures. 
PsAMMETicHus died in the 24th year of Jofias, 
, king of Judah, and was fuccceded by his fon 
Nechao. 
*gg : i,g, Nechao *. This Prince is often calPd in fcrip- 
fore Chrift ture Pharaoh-Ncclio. 

616. He attempted to join the Nile to the Red-Sea^ by 

Hcrodot. cutting a canal from the one to the other. They 
1 58.. ^^^ fcparated at the diflance of at leaft a thouland 



* He is called Nicho in the EftgHJh 'verfion of tbi firiptum*. 
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lUdlaf. After an hundred and twenty thoufaftd 
workmen had loft iheir lives in this attempt, Ne- 
chao was obliged to deflft. The oracle which had been 
confufted by him, having anfwer^d, that this new 
canal would o|)en a paffage to the Barbarians, (for 
fo the Egyptians caird all other nations) to invade 

Egypt. 

Nechao was/more fucccfsFul in another enter- Ucrod. L . 
prize. Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had +ic. 42* 
taken into his fcrvice, having fail'd out of the Red- 
Sea to difcover the coafts of Africk, Went propid- 
oufly round them j and the third year after their fet- 
ting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibralter. This was a very extraordinary voyage, 
in an age when the compafs was not known. This 
happened twenty one centuries before Vafco de Gama^ 
a Portuguefe (by difcovering the Cape of Good Hope^ 
in the year 1497) found out the very fame way to 1(^ 
fail to the Indies, by which thcfe Phoenicians bad , . < 
come from thence into the Mediterranean. > 

The Babylonians and Medes hiving deftroy*djofi|>li: 
Nineveh, and with it the empire .of the Affyri-Antiq. 
ans, were thereby become fo formicfciblc, that ^^ey*'^?*^* * 
drew upon themfclves the jealoufy of all their neigh- 23.29730. 
bouts. Nechao, alarmed at the .^danger^ advanced z chron. 
to the Euprates, at the head of a powerful ^my, in 35* 20-25^ 
order to check their progrefs. Jofiah, King of Ju- 
dah, fo famous for his uncommon piety, obferving 
that he took his rout through Judea, refolved to op- 
pofc his paflage. With this view, he rais'd all the 
forces of his kingdbm, and potted himfelf in the 
valley of Megiddo (a city on this fide Jordan, be^ 
longing to the tribe of Manaffeh, and callM Magdo- 
lus oy Herodotus). Nechao informed him by a 
lierftkf, that his enterprise was notdefign'd againft 

-f- Jt&Uvhg 61^ feet, (or 125 * 9ne third of a mile. Herodotus^ 
ge9metrical paces) to each ftadi- fays^ that this dejign njuas after^ 
mm, the diftance nmll he n 8 <wQrds put in exetutioH hy Darikt 
J?*!f4* ^iffh ft^» Mie ttid^i thi Perfian, B. 2. c. 158. 

H ,him^ 
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him; that he had other enemies in view, anld char 
he had undercook this war, in the name of God, who 
was wtch him ; that for this reafon he advifed To- 
fiahnotto.conpernkimfelf with this war, forfe^ left 
itotherwrifefhouldcurn to his difadvancage. HoW'- 
ever, Jofiah was not mov'd by thefereafons: he was 
fenfible that the bare march of fo powerful an army 
through Judea, would quite ruin it. And befides, 
he feared that the vidor, after the defeat of the Ba- 
bylonians would fall upon him, and difpoflefs him 
of part of his dominions. He therefore march- 
ed to engage Nechao ; and was not only vanquilhed . 
by him, but unfortunately received a wound, of • 
which he died at Jerufalem, whither he had ordered 
himfelf to be carried. 

NecHao animated by this vi&ory, continued his 
inarch, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He de- 
feated the Babylonians I tookCarchemifh, a large city . 
in that country, and fecuring to himfelf the poffeffion . 
of it, by a ftrong garrifon, he returned to his own . 
Kingdom, afcec having been abfent three: months 
from it. 

Being informM in his march homeward, that Je- 
hoaz had caufed^ himfelf to be proclaim'd King at 
Jerufalem, without firft alking his confenti he com- 
manded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. iThe 
unhappy Prince was no fooner arrived there, but he 
was put in chains by Ncchao*s order, and fent prifo- 
ner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pur- 
faing^is march, he came to Jerufalem, where he 
gave the fceptcr to Eliakim (c^d by him Jehoia- 
kim) another of JoQah's fons, in the room of his 
brother; and impofed an annual tribute on the 
land, of an hundred talents of filver, and one talent 
of gold *. This being done, he returned in triumph - 
to Egypt. 

Hero- 
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HiRopOTus, mentioning this , King's expedition, Lib. 2. c> 
atid the vidory gain'd by him* atMstgdoIus, (as hej[59- 
calls it) faysi that he afterwards to§k the city Ca-]|J^^ • 
dytis, which he rcprerents as fituated in the moon- ^* 
tains of Paleftine, and equal in extent to Sardis, thd 
capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all 
Afia Minor : This defcription can fuit only Jerufa-* 
1cm, which was fituated in the manner above defcrib*' 
ed, and was then the only city in thofe parts that could 
be compared to Sarcfis. It appears befides from 
fcripture, that Nechao, after his viftory, won this 
capital of Judea: for he was there in perfon, whea 
he gave the Crown to Jehoiakim. The very namd 
Cadytis, which in Hebrew lignifies the Holy, 
points clearly to the city of Jerufalem» as is proved 
by the learned Dean Pridcaux +. 

Nabopolassab, King of Babylon, obferving A. Al. 
that fince the taking of Carchemifli by Nechao, all 3397- ^^r 
Syria and Paleftine had (hakcn off their allegiance to/^'"' ^^'^ 
him ; and that his years and infirmities would rtot per- ^^^^^ 
mit him to march againft the rebels in p^lbn, he there- ljv. ,\ p^ 
fore afibciated his fon Nabuchodonoter, or Nebu- io6t ^^* 
chadiiezzar with him in the empire^and lent him at the 

lOQ talentt Ettgltjb money f fftaie -* 5"^^^ ' 

Sir goU talent according io the fame --— • ^ — 5075 1. 1 ^ s. j' d j | 

■ I ' • 
neammit ofthennhok tribute —« 4^435 1- 03 »• l-*^- $ 

+ From the time that SoUmoti, brevity faket was omitteJiOn^ptfy 

iy means 0/ hit temple, hadfiade Kedufha r^erved, '7heSyri4c 

Jermfalem the common place of being the prevailing language iM 

nvtnflnp to all Ifrael, it tvasdi- Herodotus^ s time^ Kedufha, by d 



ftit^idfi^edfrom the rift of the ci- change in that diaha of fh int0 

ties by the epithet Holy j and in th, «U;«i made Kedutha 1 and 

the OldTeftament <was called Air Herodotus ginnng it a Greek ter-^ 

Hakkoddh, i. #. the city of ho- mination, it ivas <writ 1U^ 

linefsy or the holy city. It bore or Cadytis, Prideaux s Connect* 

ibis title upon the coins, and the on of the Old and New Tefta-^ 

fbek€i nvas inferibed Jerufalcm ment. Vol. l. Part 1. 1>. fcl, 8f^ 

JS^oiha, i, e. Jerufatem the 8vo. Sdit\ 
ioij. Jtlerigtbjerujalem, fir 
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^cr. 46. 2, head of an army into thofe countries. This yoong 

^^' Prince vanquifhcd the army of Nechao near the 

river Euphratefli recovered Carchemifh, andr^ucrd 

the revolted provinces to their allegiance, as Jcre- 

a Kings tpiah had foretold. Thus he difpoffcfs*d the Egyp- 

l^y; tians, of all that belonged to them, from the little ♦ 

l^^ t river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprc- 

^*^ hended all Syria and Paleftine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned fixteen years, 

left the kingdom to his fon. 

A- M. PsAMMis. His reign was but of fix years, and 

34^4» hiftory has left us nothing memorable concerning 

^^f^ him, except that he made an expedition into Ethi- 

600. ^P'^- 

Herod. 'TwAS to this Prince that the Eleans fent a (plen- 

1.2.c.i6o.didembairy, after having inftituted the Olympick 
games. They had eftablifhed the whole with luch 
oare, and made fuch excellent regulations, that, in 
their opinion, nothing feemM wanting to their pcr- 
fedlion, and envy ic felf could not find any fault 

1. 160. with them. However, they did not<lcfire fo much 
to have the opinion, as to gain the approbation of 
the Egyptians, who were look'd upon as the wifeft 
and moft judicious people in the w:orId. Accor- 
dingly the King afiembled the fages of his nation. 
After all things had been heard which could be faid 
in favour of this inftrtution •, the Eleans were aflced, 
if the citizens and foreigners were admitted indiffer- 
ently to thqfe ganfies 5 to which 'twas aofwcred, that 
they were open to every one. ^o this the Egypti- 
ans anfwereg, that the rules of jufticc would have 
been more ftriftly obferved, had foreigners only 
been admitted to thefe combats 3 becaufe it was very 

* 7lh little rt'ver ofBg^t^ fi itvo nations, wm antieniiy the 

•Jten mentifmed infiripture, €U the common bounJafj$f both ^ So far 

, houadarj of Pahftini towmrdi the land, ivbith had been promised 

Bgyftj was not the l^ile, hut a to the pfterity of Ahrahtuie, and 

fmallri'ver^yivhicbr tinning through divided among them by Ut, ex^ 

iie defart that l^ befwixt thefe tended. 
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difficuU for the fudges, in their award of the vidorj^ 
and the p^e, not to be prejudiced in favour of their 
fellow citizens. 

Apries. In fcripture he is called Pharaoh-Ho- a. M. 
phra; and, fuccccding his father Pfammis, rcig#'d34io/^ 
cwency-five years. foreCbrifi 

During the firft years -of his reign, he was as 5^"^* 
happy as of any of his predeceflbrs. He carriejJ his ^o?"* ** 
arms into Cyprus ; befieg'd the city of Sidon by H^rod. I. 
fea and land; took it, and made himfelf mafter "of 2- c- i6i. 
all Phoenicia and Paleftine. * ,«iod.l.2. 

So rapid a fucccfs elated his heart to a prodigi- P' 7*' 
cus degree, and as Herodotus informs us, fweird 
him with fo much pride and infatuatipn, ' that he 
boafted, it was not in the power of the Gods them- 
felvcs to dethrone him ; fo great was the idea he had 
formed to himfelf of t^ folidity of his o^n power* 
It was with a view tf thefe arrogant conceits»i that 
Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following 
into his mouth: Afy river ismineown^ anil bcke ^ ^i - 
made it for my (elf. But, the true God proved to 
hitn afterwards that he had a mafl;er,j|^ that he was ^ 

a meer nun ; and he had threatned w|i; longl|efore» 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was re* 
folved to bring upon him, in order to punilh him 
for his pride. 

A LITTLE after that Ophra had afcended^^theg^ 
throne, Zedckiah, Kingof Judah, fent an emba^yYj. ' 
to, and concluded a mutual alliance with^him 5 and 
the year following, breaking the oath of fidelity he 
had taken to the King of Babylon, he rebelled openly 
againft him. 

JJoTwiTHSTANDiNO God had fo often forbid his 
pepple, to have recourfe to Egypt, or put any con- 
fidence in the people of it ; notwithftanding the re- 
peated calamities in which. they had been involved, 
for their having relied on the Egyptians, they ftill 
thought this nation their moft furc refuge in danger ; 
^Dd accordingly could not forbear applying toit.This 

H 3 they 
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they had already done in the reign of the holy King 
Hezekiah ; and which gave occafion to God's mtC- 
fage to his. people, by the mouth of his prophet 

3?- 1* 3. ''^^^h- *' Wo to them that go down to Egypt for 
"help, and (lay on horfes and triift in chariots, be- 
*« caufc they are many ; but they look not unto the 
*< holy One of Ifrael,' neither feck the Lord.— — 
*« The Egyptians are men and not God, and their 
** horfes Belli not fpirit ; when the Lord fliajl ftrctch 
. *^ out his hand, both he that helpeth fball fall, and 
** he that is holpcn (hall fall down, and they (ball 
•* fall together." But neither the prophet nor the 
King were heard ; and nothing but the moft fatal 
experience could open their eyes, and make them 
fee evidently the truth of God's threatnings. 

The Tews behaved in the very fame manner on 
this ocafion. Zedekiah, noti^tthftanding all the re- 
monftrances of Jeremiah to tJke contrary, refqlved 
t% conclude an alliance with the Egyptian Monarch, 
• who, |)uffed up with the fucccfs of his arms, and 
confident that natWngcouW refift his power, declared 
himfelf the pi^ftor of Ifrael, apd promifed to de- 
liver it from'^e tyranny pf Nabuchodonofor. But 
God, provoked that a mortal had thus dared to in- 
trude himfelf into his place, expreflfed his mind to 

jlggj^ Q anodier prophet, as follows. " Son of man, fet 

^, 3, 4. ' ** thy face agamfl: Pljaraoh |Cing of Egypt, and 
«> prophefy againft him, and againft all Egypt. 
«* Speak and fay, thus faith the Lord God, Behold, 
♦? I ani agairid: thee, Pharaoh King of Egypt, the 
^? great dragon that lieth in thamidft of his rivers, 
^* which hath faijl, my fiver is my own, and I have 
«« made it for my felf. But I will put hooks iifihy 
•' Jaws, 6fr.'* God, after comparing him to a 
reed, which breaks un^r the man who leans upon 

2.. 2, 9. it, and wounds his handf adds, ^^ Behold I will bring 
** a fword upon thee, ancl cut off man and beafl out 
** of thee ; the land of Egypt (hall be defolate and 
♦* they Ihall know that I am the I^ordir becaufe 

•♦he 
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«* he hath faid the river is mihe^ and J have made 
•« it." The fame prophet, in feveral fucceedingCh. 29^ 
chapters, continues to foretel the calamities with5^»3'»3= 
which Egypfwas going to be overwhelmed, 
^ Zedekiah was far from giving credit to theft 
prcdiaions. When he heard of the approach of the 
Egyptian army, and faw J^abuchodonofor raife thp 
liege of Jerofalem, he fancied that his delivfrance 
was compleated, and anticipated a triumph. His 



joy however was but of (hort duration 5 for the Egv# 

.". ^ ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ " aeaW, 

did not dare to encounter fo numerous and wen dif- 



tians feeing the Chaldeans advancing forward agar 



ciplin'd an army. They therefore marked back^] j^ 
into their own country; and left the unfortunate Ze- 3416,* 
dekiahexpofcd to all the dar^gers of a war In which ^^/ 
they themfelves had involved him. Nabuchodono- ^^^y^ 
for again fat down befere Jerufalem 5 took and burnt ^^^• 
^t, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 37^T, 7 

Many years after, the chaftiftments with which a. m. 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh Hdphra) be^j^so, 
gan to fall upoi him. For the Cyrcnians, a Greckl^^ 
colony, which had fettled in Africa, between Libya i^'"* 
and ^ypt:, having feized upon, ai>d divided among h. 
themfelves a great part of the coun^ belonging to ^ 
theLybians; forced thefe nations, who were thus* ^ 
difpoffeffcd by violence, to throw themfelA into ^^ 
the arms of this Prince, and implore his prote^Kon.^^ 
Immediately Apries fent a mighty army intoLyttk, 
to oppofe the Cyrenian Greeks • but th^^rmy being 
entirely dq|eated and almofl: cut to pieces 5 the E- 
gyptians imagined that Apries had lent it into Ly- 
b^ only IP get it deftroyed ; and by that means, 
t9%ain hir» an opportunity of governing his fubjedls 
without check Or controul. This reflexion prompt- 
ed the Egyptians to (hake P^ 'the yoke which had 
been laid on them by their Prince, whom they now 
confidered as their enemy. But Apries, hearing of 
the rebellion, difpatched Amafls, one of his oflici^rs, 
t9 ft ^pccfs it, andrfbrce the rebels to return to their 
' ' '^ H 4 % ^-allegiancf 
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aUegiance. But the moment Amai^s began ta mak^ 
his fpeech, they fixed a helmet upon rus head, in 
token of the exalted dignity to which they intended 
to raife him, and proclaimed him King. Amafis 
haf!|pg accepted the crown, ftaid with the mutineers, 
and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries more cxafpcrated than ever at this 
news, fcnt Paterbemis, artother of his great officers, 
and one of the principal Lords of his court, to put 
Amafis Under an arreilj and brinjg him before him | 
obt Paterbemis not being able to execute his com- 
mands, and bring away the rebel, as he was fur* 
rounded with the inftruments of his treachery j was 
treated by Apries at his return in the moft igno* * 
minious and inhuman manner; for,' his nofe and eai:s 
were cu; oflf by the command of that Prince, who 
never confidered, that nothing^ but his want of power 
had prevented his executing his commifiion. So 
bloody an outrage, done to a perfon of fuch high 
diftin^on, ei^afperated the Egyptians fo much, that 
^he greateft part of them joined the f ebels, and the 
infurredtion bccamt general. Apries was now forced 
to retire into upper Egypt, were he fupported him- 
felf fome year§^ ■ during which Amafis enjoyed the 
reft of his doniinions, 

TH!> troubles which thus diftrafted Egypt, affordr 
ed JLibufhodonofbr a favourable opportunity to in- 
vaci^that kingdom; and 'twas God nimfclf infpired 
Jiim with the refolution. This Prince, who was t& 
inftrument of God's wrath (tho' he did know him- 
felf to hi (6) againft a people whom he was refolv'd 
to chaftife, had juft btfore taken Tyre, where him* 
felf and his army had^aboured qnder incredible <^f- 
ficultics. To recQmpenfc their toils, God aband- 
oned Egypt to their arms. It is wonderful to heaf 
the Creator himfelf deli^jsring his thoughts on this 
fubjcft. There are few paifigcs in fcripture more 
remarkable cbaa this,. or which give a ftronger idea. of 
the fuppeme authority which God exercilcs 0Y;'^r all 
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the Prioccs and kingdomsl of the earth. ♦ 9di^- 

* of man (%s the Almighty to his Prophet Ezc-^9.i8,i9, 
^ kiel) Nebuchadnezzar King^f Bttb^lgn caufed M$2o. 

« army to ferve^ great ferviceagainft4*yru8: Every 

* head was made bald, and every (l^oulder was 

* peeled * : Yet had he no wages > opr his army f ' 

* io» the fervice he *had fcrved againft it. Tiiere- 

* fore thus f^ith the Lord Gbc]^ Qehold Z will ||ive 
« the land of Egypt unjo Ncbuchadoczzar King of 
^ Babylon^ and be fhall take her multitude, and 

* take her fpoil, and take her prey, and it (hall be 

* the wases for his army. I have «given him the 

* land otEgy pt for hiS labour wherewith h§ ferved 

* againft it, bpcaufe they wrought for' me, faith the 

* Lord God '. Says another Prophet, • He (hall Jerem.43. 

* array hin^fclfwjth the land Df Egypt, as a (hep-*** 

* herd putteth on his garment, and he (hall go forth 

* from thence in peace/ Thus (hall he load him* 
felfcwith booty, and\hus cover his own (houlders^ 
and thofe of W^ fold, with all the fpoih of %ypt.v 
Noble exprc(non| ! which (hew the prodigious eafe 
with which |JI1- the power and riches of a kingdom 
are carry *d off, when God appoints the revolution ; 
and (hift like a garment, to a new ow|i9r, who has 
00 . more to do but to take it, and cloath himlclf 
with it. 

* 7]&tf haldntfs if the btads rf of this faffi^ «r«r are U tw^9, 

ihi Baby Ionian i nuas owing t9 tht that Nabufhfdonofifj^^ftained in- 

frtffiart of their helmet i^ ; and credible hardff^ips at the fiege jf 

their peeted fhoifflers to thtir ^yre i ated that nuheu the Syrians 

earryi^ baskets ^ earthy and fatu fkemfehes chfely attacked^ 

hrgejReces of timber, to join Tyrt the no^s conveyed themjelves ^Mf 

ta tm eontinent. Baldnefs <yai# their rtcheji ^JMk on yhif-boara, 

itfeif a badge ojbJlaver\ y wid^ and retired intoWmr ijlands. So 

joined to the peeled moaI3ers, th^ luhen Nabuchodonofor took the 

fie^ws that the cemquerors army d^y^ifpe found nothing tor ecompenfe 

fuftained even the mofl fervik Ja^ hi^ Ipffes^ and the troubles he had 

igBotr's in this memmabk fiege. undergone in this fiege. S, Hie* 

•^ Far tlfi^ bftt^ utidf^ndi^ roa. 

^ :> Tfix 
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TffB King of Bab/lon taking advantage therefore 
of the infeftine divifions, which the rebellion of A- 
xnafishad raifed {h.chtc kingdom, marched thither 
at the head of his army. He fubdmi^d Egypt from 
Migdol or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of it as 
far as Syene, in the oppofite extremity where it bor- 
ders t)n Ethiopia. He. made aTiorrible devaftation 
whtrever he earner hilled a great namb|er of the in- 
habitants, and made fuch dreadful havock in the 
country, that the damage could not be repaired in 
forty years. Nabuchodonofor, having loaded his 
arihy with Ipoib, and conquered the whole kingdom, 
came t4pan accommodation with Amafis ; and after 
leaving him ays his Viceroy there, he returned to 
Babylon. > 

Hood.l. Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) nopr leaving the place 
*-^*^3» where he had concealed himfelf, advanced towards 
j^ 1. 1. the fea-coaft (probably toward|^ Libya ;) and hiring 
p. 72/ an army of Carians, lonians, and other foreigners, 
vhe idirched ^gainft Amafis, whom he fought near 
Memphis; but being overcome, Apries was taken 
prifoner ; csfrried to the city of Sai% and there 
ftrangled in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his 

prophets, an aftonifhing relation of the feveral cir- 

cuttklances of this mighty event. It was he who 

had broke the power of Apries, which was once fo 

fornlidable^ an|i| put the fword into the hand of Na- 

buchodoildfor, in order that he might chaftife and 

Eaek. 30. humble that haughty Prince. « I a(|i, faid he, a- 

22- * gainft Pharaoh King of Egypt, tpd will break 

, ,^his arms which were llrong, but now are broken i 

* and I will caofc the fword to fall out of his hafid.— 

* But I will ftrenghten the arms of the^Cing of Ba- 

* bylon, and put my j^prd intq his hand. — And 

* they (hall know that | am the Lord.* 

^*-y He enumerates the" towns which ipcre to fall a 

' ^' ' * prey to the viftors ; Pathros, Zoan, Nq^callcd in 

> o ^ 
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the vulgate Alexandria^ Sin, Aven, Phibefctli, &c.* 
He takes notice particularly of the unhap^py end« 
to which thecaptive King (faoqld come. « Thus faith Jnem. 44. 

* the Lord, behold I wilTgivePharaoh-Hophra, the 3®. 
« King of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies^ and 

* into the hand of thpm that feek his life. I 
Lastly he declares, that during forty years, the 

Egyptians ihall be qpprefled with every fpecies <^ 
calamity, and be reduced to ib deplorable a ftate, 
« That there (hall be no more a Prince of the landEzdc. 30, 

* of Egypt.* Tjic event juftifyed this prophefy. U*^ 
Soon after the expiration of thefe forty years, Egypt 
was made a province of the Perfian em^re, and 
has been governed ever fince by foreigners. For 
fince the ruin of the Perfian Monarchy, it has been 
fubjcA fucceifively to the IMacedonians, the Ro<^ 
mans, the Saracens, tlie Mamalukes, and laftly to 
the Turks, who^pofiefs it at this day. 

ffOD was not leis pundual in the accomplifliment Jerem^ 
of his prophefics, with regard to fuch of Jjis ownChapten 
people, as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, +3 • 44- 
into Egypt, after the taking of Jeru&lem ; and 
forced Jeremiah along with them. The inftant they 
had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis (or 
Tanis) the prophet, after having hid in their, pre^ 
fence (by God's command) (tones in a grotto whicl^ 
was near the King's palace ; he declar^ to them, 
that Nabuchodonofor fhould loon arrive in Egypt, 
and that God would eftablifh his throne in that very 
place ; that this Prince would lay wafte the whole 
kingdom, and carry fword am^, nre into all places ; 
that themfelvesihould fall into the hand of thefe cruel 
enemies, when one part of them would be mafla- 
cred, and the reft led captive to Babylon ; that only 

* / iave ihen th$ names of Aoen^ HeUopoIis % agoing PlSi* 
theft towns as they ftand in cur feth, Puiafium {Buhafte)i and 
EngUJb verfion. In the matfgim ij thefe laft names they an men- 
org printed againfi Zoan^ Tanis i Honed in the viginal. 
0gainfi Sin^ P^infymi ^g^in^ 

j avcry 
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^ A vtfy fmall number (hould efcape the common dc- , 
^ "" folation, and be ^c laft reftorcd to their country. 
Atr tbefe proplicfies had their accomplifhmenc in 
the appointed time. 
A. M. AmAsis. After the d^ath of Aprics, Amafis 
3435,' became peaceable poflcflbr of Egypt, and reigned 
le/bre je- forty ycars over if. Ht was/ a^rcording to Plato, 
fus Qbrift ^ native of th^ city of Sais. 
ln%im. A^ ^^ ^*^ butof niieanextradioni h^ met with no 
Herod, l! refpe^, but was onjy contemned by his fubjcSs, in 
2. c 172.^ the begbning of his reign : He was not infenfibie of 
this ; but neverfliclefs thought it his in weft to fub- 
due thcir^ tampers by an artful carriage^ and win their 
affe&ipn by genclenefs and reafon. He had a gol- 
den ciftern/ in which himfelf, and thofe perlbns whp 
were admitted to his table ufed to wa(h their feet : 
He, imeltcid it down» and had it laft into a ftatuc, 
and' then expofed the new God to publick worQiip. 
The people now haded in crouds, atid paid their ado- 
j;atiaat9 the ft^tu^* The King^ having aflemraed 
' the people, informed thfoi of the vile ufcs to which 
thisft^tuehadonce, been put, which neyerthelefs had 
DOW their religious proltrations : The application was 
^^(y^ andhidjihedefired fuccels;. the {Kople thence- 
forward paid che King all the refped that is due co 
JMajWly, 
Ibid. cap.. He aJway3 ufed to devote the whole mornings to 
7^. publick afFairSt jn order to receive petitions, give 
audience, |)ron««pce fcntence, and hold his councils ; 
The reft of the. day was given, to pleafurc ; and as 
Amafis, in hours ofdiverfion, was extremely gajr, 
and feemed to carry brs mirth beyond proper bounds ; 
his courtiers took the liberty to reprefcnt to him the 
gnfuitableods of iuch ^ behaviour ;. when he an- 
fwered, that 'twas as impoffible for the mind to be 
always fcrious and iotcnt upon bufincfs, as for a bow 
to'continue always bent. ' 

It was this King who ij^bUged the inhabitants of 
every town, to enter their iJamcs jia a bwk l^eptby 

the 
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the magiftrate for that purport, wich their profcf- 
fion, and manner of living. Solon infcrtcd this cuf- 
com among his laws. 

He buiU many magaificeijt temples, cfpccially 
at Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired 
cfpecially a chapel there, formed of one fingle ftone» 
and which was twenty one cubits* in front, fourteen 
in depth, and eightjn height^; its demen (ions withia 
were not quite fo large : It had been brought from 
Elephantina, and two thoufand men had employe^ 
three years, in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amasis had a greaf eftepm for .the Greeks. He 
granted them large privileges ; and pern^tted fuch 
of them as were defirous of fettling in Egypt, to 
live in the city of Naucratis, fo famous for its har-^ 
hour. When tlje rebuilding of the temple of Del- 
phi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and 
the expence was computed %t three hundred talents, 
Amafis furniflied the Delphians with a very confi- 
doiable fum. towards difcharging their quoc% which 
was the fourth part of the whole charge* 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenianfc and 
married a wife from among them. 

He is the only King of Egypt who conquered 
the ifland of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, he 
having been recommended to that Monarch by the fa- 
mous Polycratcs, tyrant of Samos, who was joined in 
ftria friendfhip with Amafis, and will be mentioned 
hereafter. Pythagoras,during his flay in Egypt, was 
initiated in all the myfteries of the country -, and in- 
ftrufted by the pricfts in whatever was moft ab^ 
ftrufc and important in their religion. 'Twas here 
he imbibed his doftrine of the Mctempfychofis, or 
tranfmigration of fouls. 

In the expedition in w]iich Cyrffs conquered fo great 
a part of the world, E^3||t doubtiefs was lubdued, 
like the reft of the prSRnces ; and Xenophon de- 
f ^h^ubit is ^ntfoof md almofiun inches. Vide fupra. 

.V cla res • 
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clares this in the beginning of his Cyropedia or inftitu* 
tion of that Prince* * Probably, after that the for- 
ty years of defolation which bad been propheded by 
the prophet, were eitoired s, Egypt beginning gra- 
dually to recover iifelf, Aniafis mook oflF the yoke, 
and recovered his liDM]^. . 

Accordingly we find^ that one of the firft cares 
of Cambyfes the fon of Cyrus, after he had afcended 
. the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt« On 
his arrival there, Amalis was juft dead, and was 
fucceeded by his fon Pfammenitus. 
^ j^ PsAMMENiTirs^ Cambyfcs^ after having gain- 

^yg * ed a battle, purfued the vanquifhed enemy to Mem- 
^£^/y^.phis; beGegedthe city, and foon won it: However 
/us cbrift he treated the King with clemency, granted him his 
iH* \\(% and afligned him an honourable penfion -, but 
being informed that he was fecretly concerting mea- 
fures to re-afcend his throne, he put him to death. 
Pfammenicus reigned but fix months: All Egyi^t 
fubmittcjd immediately to the vidor. The parti- 
culars of this hiftory (hall be related more at large, 
when I come to that of Cambyfes. 

Here ends the fuccelfion of the Egyptian Kings. 
From this asra the hiftory of this nation, as was be- 
fore obferved, will be blended with that of the Per- 
fians and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that 
period, a new Monarchy will arifc in Egypt, found* 
L ed by Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, which will con- 

' tinue to Cleopatra, that is, for ^bout three hundred 

years, I flull treat each of thefe fubjedls, in the fe- 
vera] periods to which they belong. 

««! i^m^ttf ««i A(V<^1i«v9 p. 5. Edit. Htttchinfoni* 
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H A *r I have to fay concern- 
ing the Carthaginians fliall ht 
divided into two Parts. In 
the iirft, flail be given a general Idea 
of the Manhciis of this People, of their 
Charader, their Government) their Re^ 
ligion, their Po^vier, and their Riches. In 
the fecond, after fome Notice taken by 
what Steps Carthage eflabliOi'd and in> 
creas'd her Power, I ih^H enter upon a 
Relation of the Wars by which fhe 



became fo ian^ous^ 
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^orr^dyipon thr MuM of Tyrus, */ which 

JTr r.. Jh^ 'was a Cohuy. 
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H E Cartbti^imam ow'd ^o the Tyrums 

not only theif Origm, but their Mwners, 

their Langtiage, their Ckifloms, their 

Lawsj their Religion, their Tafte for, 

and Applicarion to Commerce, a? the whole Sequel 

will declare. They ijpke the Hfttt Laagiage mdx 

the Tjriam, at rathef with the Ctmamfes vAJ^rue- 

, htts^ that is- to lay, the ^«*r«e> Taigue, from 

Bochaia, which the a^Aw-w*, atkaft,,eHtireIy'd(sri*'d. Their 

'** *• \, S^^^** «>»i«»nly fome paDticukr Meaaiag: 

#.«.M<s.Thu8 Hmno figtiify'd gracious, ^hountifuli Dido, 

amabkm^iueJL belov'd-, Sophonisba, om -^bt keeps 

fartb^Uy Sfr?HmJ,and's Setrets^ From a Spirit of 

• Rdigioq 
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Reiigioh they Kkewife joyn'd the Name of God to 
their own, agreeably to the Genius of the Hebrews. 
HannibalJvfhich anlwers to jlndnias^ fignifies Baal 
(or the Ijord) has Jbeen g^aiious U me. jifdmbali^ 
anfwering to ^^«j/fignifies the Lord will be our ^ 
Huccour. It is thus with other Names, Adherbal^.^^ ;** 
Mabarbal^KMaJlanaballK^c. ,Th^ Word Pceni^ from 
which comes P«wV, is the iame wi9i Phoeni or 
Pbenteians^ becaufe. tKey drew their Origin from 
Phmniria. In thk-'Ppbnulus of Plaut us is a Scene 
which has much exercis'd the Wits of the Learned ** 
' BuTz-d^'ftrift and clofe Union, which always 
fubfjfted between the Pienicians knd Carthaginians ^ 
is fomething ftill more rcmarkablef. When Cambyfe sUcroiot 
refoivM upon a War with thcfe laft, the Phenkians^^* ir^M% 
who forfn'd the Strength of his Naval Army, told ^^" 
him plainfy that they couM not ferve him agaihft j 

their Countrymen s and this Declaration oblig'd him • 

to defift. The C^thaginians on their Side were mf- V fj 
ver forgetful of the Place from whence they catae,- <^ 

and drew their Origin. They lent regularly every l^olyk '^ 
Year to Tyrus^ a Ship loaden with rrefents as a Lcg^ic^ 
Qiiit-rent or Acknowledgment paid to their ^^^^^^i^r rtV 
Country 5 and her tutelar Gods had an annual Sa:-^^/^^-;^^ 
crifice oner'd to them by Carthage as to her o^ * \'] 
Pfoteftors. The firft Fruits of their Revenue? ; , '.:, 
were never neglefted to be lent, nor the Tithe of thjS * 
Spoils arid Booty taken from their Enemies, as OP- a - 
ferings to Hercules Jonc of the princii^^l Gods of 
^yrus and Carthage? The TyrianSj to ftcure fforil ' 
Alexander y befiegirig their City, the nioffi dear Part* I 

of themlelves, their Wives ^ Children, lent them / \ 

to Carthage^ where, in the Time of a: War greatly 
ftraitening that City, they were receiv'd and enter-* 
tain'd with a Kindnefs and a G^nerofity, fuch as 
siijght be cxpefted from Parents at once the moft 

■ ife fffi Seem of tU ^it> tit h t%e femd Swk cf Us Mif- 
^^» ^^flf^d into Latin hj Pc- eeHames, 

I z tender 
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tender and opulent. Thefe - conftant Marks of a 
warm and fincere Acknowledgment are more ho- 
nourable to any Nation than the moft extended Con- 
qiiefts, and the moft glorious Viftories. 

Sec t.,11. The Religion of the CAR- 
\ THAGINIANS. 

IT appears from feveral Paflages of the Hiftory 
of Carthage that hei" Generals regarded as an 
eifential indilpenfabl§ Duty, the beginning and end- 
ing all Enterprizes with the Worlhip of the Gods. 
Uv.lii.jfmikarJ^F^LthQt of the great Hamibaff before he 
Ibid - ^"^^^^d ^pain as an Enemy, was careful to facrifice 
n. 21. ^^ ^^^ Godsj and his Son, treading in his Steps, 
, before he left Spain to march againft jRome^ repair'd 
to Cadiz to pay his Vows made to Hercules^ and 
pake new ones, if that God- was propitious to him. 
After thq Battk of Canna^ wher>|e acquainted C^r- 
thage with the joyful News, he Recommended above 
,. - all things a Thankfgiving to the Gods for the Vic- 
tories granted by them to his Arms ^. 

Nor. was a religious honouring of the Deity 

the Ambition of private Perfons only-, it was the 

Genius and Huniour of the whole Nation. 

H. r. POLTB lUS has tranfmitted to us a Treaty pf 

fedi?^* P^^ce between Philip King of Macedon and the Car- 

Gronov f^^^^^^i^^^y wherein the Relped of the latter for the 

Deity, their intimate Perfuafion of the Gods aflifting 

and piefiding over human Aftions, and particularly 

Jblemn Treaties made m their »Name, Sight and 

Preftnce, are fenfibly dilplayU There, we 6nd 

mention'd ^five or fix different Orders of Divinities ^ 

and this Enumeration appears very extraoidinary in 

a ptfblick Aft, fuch. as is a Treaty of Peace between 

two Empires. I fliall give my Reader the very 

y> Pro his tantis totque viftoriis libus agi iiabcriQUC. IAHs L 25. 
ycrum cflc grates Diis immorta- n. 11. 

Words 
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Words of the'Hiftorian, which may help us to fom'c 
Idea of the Carthaginian Theoldgy. ^his Treaty /x 
concluded in4he Prefence of Jupiter/junof andA^oWo^ 
in the prefence of^ the Demon or Genius (^Voi®0 
of the Carthaginians, ^/ Hercules l?;/^lolausf in the 
Prefence. of Mars,| T£itm.§and- fJeptunef in the 
Prefence of all the Confederate Gods of the QzxxhSi-. 
ginians, and of the- Sun^ the Moon^ an^ the Earth j 
in thePrefetHe of the Rivers^ Meadows ''and PFaters -, 
in the Prefence of all thofe.Gods who are J^atrons of 
Carthage : What fhould we irow (ay to liich an ASc 
with the Guardian Angels and Saints of a Kingdom: 
inferted in the- Body of it ? - 

The Carthaginians had two Divinities, whom! 
they particularly adocM;, and whq ought to hayc- 
ibme Notice taken of them here. 

The firfl: was the Goddefs GoeleJliSy called lii<i- 
wife Urania or the Moon, who was invoked in fignal ; 
Diftrefi, above all in Droughts for the Bleffing ot^ 
Rain: "That very Firgin Cosleftis % lays TertuUiany\ 
the Promifer of Rain. In Ipeaking of this Goddefs^ 
and oi Efculaplusy 7'ertullian makes a Challenge to 
tht Pagansy bold indeed but glorious to the Caufe- 
of Chriftianity, in which he declares, that the firfi:^ 
Appearance of a Chriftian Ihall oblige thefe falls : 
Gods to confeft themfelves to be no more than De-. 
vils, and offers the Chriftian a Sacrifice to his Prefump-: . 
tion, if he forces not this Confeflion from the Mouth: 
of thefe Gods K St. Jafiin^Yxktmk makes frequent j^^ pr;!^, ' 
mention of this Divinity. ,Wbat is now^ fays he, he-^s. 
come of Cctkfiisj^whofe Empire was once fo great and 
uncontrolled in Carthage ? It was doubtlels the fame 
Deity, who is called by Jeremiah the ^cen ofc, 7. 18, 
Heavtny^mA was held in &> much Reverence by the^»^^. 44 

17, 25. 

* Ifta ipla Virgo Coeleftis plu- fucriot Chriftijtno mcnrfri- non 
viaram pollicitatrix. Apolog. audentcs, ibidem illius Chri- 
c. 23.^ ftiani procaciffimi fanguinem 

^ Nifi fc dxraoncs confcfli funditc. 

I 3 Jenvifix' 
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Jewl/h Women, that they addrefi'd their Vows, 
burnt Incenfe, pour'd out Drink-Oiferings to her, 
gild made her Cakes with their own Hands j from 
her they boaftcd to receive all manner of good, while 
they continued firm to her Worlhip i whereas when 
they faird in that, they law therafelves plung'd into 
every Misfortune. 

The fecond Divinity which had a particular A- 
doration from the Carthaginians^ and was wc^ipped 
with human Sacrifices, was Saturn j( known m Scrip- 
ture under the Name of Moloch i and this WoriUp 
pals'd from Yyrus to Carthage. ^Pbilo quotes a Pair 
lage from Sancboniathony' Yfhich evinces that the 
Kings of fyrus in preffing Calamities (acrifi(^d their 
Sais to appeale the Anger of the Gods, and that 
one of them by the Aflion procured himlelf divine 
Honours, and was worlhipped undei? the Name of the 
Planet Saturn^: To this doubtlels was owing the Fable 
of Saturn devouring his own Children. Private 
Perlbns, when thpy were defirous to avert any gr»t 
Calamities, took the lanie Method, and with 9ieir 
Princes carried their Superfticion to th^ Height, 
that the Cbildlels purchased Children from the 
Poor, not to be depriv'd of the Merit of liich a Sa- 
crifice. This Cuftom prevailed long amopgft the 
Phenicians and CanaaniteSj from whom the Ifraelites 
receivM it, though exprefly forbidden by God At 
firft Children were inhumanly burnt, either in a 
fierce Flame, like thofe in the Yalley of Hinnon}^ fo 
often Ipoke of in Scripture,, or in'a flaming Statue of 
Saturn. The CrieS of thefe unhappy Viftims were 
drown'd by the continued Noife of Drums and 
Trumpets. Mothers * made it* a Merit, and a part 
of their Religion to affifi: at this barbarous Spe^Ucle 

« riapcifHXd yt a f^h^ her would have been punUhol 
Artyx.)^' K, a Wpax"/^ , &c. . with a Finp, the Gbili pevmbt-' 
jle cmel and fitileff Motht hfs mtifi have been Jacrij^ei. 
ftood by an uncwcetned Sjiei^cr ; piut, dc Superftitionc^ 
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With dry Eyes, and even without a Groan; and if a 
Tear or a Sigh &oh from them, the Sacrifice was 
left accqptable to the Divinity, mi all the Fruit of 
it was entirely Wt This Firmncfe of their Minds^TertuIUn 
or rather lavage Barbarity, was pu&'d to fi*ch Ex--^P^^^E- 
eels, that Mothers evm wit^ Ein^races and Kiiles 
* codcavour'dtoliufli the Cries of their Children, ' 
that a Victim offered with anunbocoming Grace^ and 
ind^midfi: of Tears, n»^t aot dilpleafe th^ God. Mfnut. 
Afterw^nds they contented themfelves with making F<^l^x* 
their Children pals through the Fire, in which never-^ 
thclefe they frequently pcrifh'd, s^s^k clear froaa fe- 
voral Paflagcs of Scripture. 

The Carthaginians retain'd tMe barbarous Cuftom 
of offering human Sacrifices to their Gods, down to 
the Ruin of their City ^ : An A&ion which better 
deferved to be called a Sacrilege than a Sacrifice,Q^Gurt. 
It was liilpended oqly for fome Years, in fear of thel. 4-cj. 
Anger and Arms of ^Darius I, Ki»g of Perfi^\ 
who fiwrbad them hutoan Sacrifices, and the eating the][^l^- ^^ 
Fleft of Dogs : But they foon retwn'd to their Ge^^^^j^ * 

^ . . dcorum/ 
as on JQ mdnj OoJpiS devoted U 

their Crimes^ of which 1 



* Blanditiis & -ofculis com- 
primebanr vagituoii ne flebilis 
noftia immolaretur. 

*> n appears from TcrtullianV 
^togy^ that ibis harharous Citfj 
torn prevailed in Africk lepf af- 
ter the JELuin of Carthage. In- 
fentcs penes Africans Saturno 
immolabantnr palam ufque ad 
Proconfulatutn Tiberii, qui epll 
dem facerdotes ineU^on arbo- 
ribus tcmpli lui obumbratricU 
bus fcelenim votivis crucibus 
expofuity tefte militia patriaB 
iiofinBy quas id ipfum munus 
illi Proconfuli funaa eft, i. e. 
Children evere publiekly facrifced 
to Si^turn deesm to tbeFsoconful- 
ftip •/ Tiberius, tpho hanged 
thi very facrifieing Vriefis on the 
Trtesnffhulb fiaded their Temple^ 



expiate their Crimes^ oj 
the Militia of our Country 
WitneffeSy who performed this Of- 
fice at the Command of this fro^ 
confuL TcrtuL Apolog. c, f. 
Two learned Men are at Variance 
about the Proconful, and the 
Timeef his Government, Sal- 
tnik&xi confeffes hit Jgnofanee of 
Uth^ hut rejeBs the JkstlorUf of 
Scal(ger, whe for Proconiula- 
turn reads Proconfulem Tiberii» 
and thinks Tcrtullian, when he 
writ his Afojogy^ had forgot his 
Same* ' However ibis he^ it is 
certain that the Memory of thi 
IPaSytere delivered by Tertu11ian| 
wai^then recent^ and probably the 
VKitneM.^ it lad net hetn t<mg 
dead.^. 

I 4 »aus. 
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iiius, as is plain from this, that in the Time of 
Xerxes^ Succeilor to Darius^ Gelon Tyrant of Syra^ 
€u[e^ on a confiderablc Viftory obtained over the 
' Carthaginians in Sicily^ had it inferred in the Peace 
he gave thena, That no mwe human S^crificts fitndd 
be offered to Saturn. And doubclefs, the Behaviour 
of the Carthaginians in the very Time of the Afli- 

Hcrodot. oh gave occafion |p this "^ Precaution, of Gelon. For 
^^•^•^^'during the whole Engagenpent, which laftcd from 
Morning till Night, Amilcar^ tii Son of Hdrntw their 
General, plied the Gods with Sacrifices of living 
Men, thrown upon a flaming Pile ^ and feeing his 
Troops routed and put to Flight, he threw himfelf 
upon the Pile, not to lurvivc his own Difgrace, and 
to extinguifh, fays St. Awbr^fe (peaking of this Ac- 
tion, with his own Blood this facrilegious Fire, 
which he faw had prov'd of no Service to him *. 

In a Pqiilence ^ they fecrificed a great Number 
^f Children to their Gods, \vith no Compaflion for 
an Age which moves the Pity of the moft cruel Eine- 
mies* thus feeking a Remedy for their Evils in Crime 
it relt, and endeavouring to reconcile the Gods by 
^he worft Barbarity. 

^- ^<5' , D 10 DOR US relates an Inftance of this Cru^ 
elty which gives one Horror. At the Time that 
jlgathocles was upon the Point of befieging C^ir/A^^^, 
its Inhabitants, feeing the Extremity to which they 
were reduced, charg'd all their Misfortune upon the 
juft Anger of Saturn againft thqm, becaufe, inftead of 
Children nobly born, and cuftomarily facrific'd tq 
him, he Jiad been put off with the Children of Slaves 

* In iplos quos adol^bat (efc ctiam hoftium mifericoidiam 

praecipitavit igijes, ut cos vel proyocat) aris admovebaQty 

cruore fuo extihgueret, quos pacem deorum fanguine eomm 

|ibi nihil pibfuifTe cogqoycrat. cxppice^tes, pro quorum vita 

^ Cum pede laborarenil cn|- dii maximc rogarSfolcnt. yii^X 




lab^nt & impubcics (<juaj »ta5 Dionyfius aid Tacitus, 
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and Strangers fnfxd^ently fiibftituted in their Room." 
In Amends for this Fault' two hundred Children <|F 
the beftHoufes of Carthage fell .in Sacrifice to Sa- 
turn •, and befides this, mor^ than three hundred 
Citizebs,^ a Sgpie ^f their Guilt in this pretended 
Crime, made willing Sacftfices of tfcemfelves; Die- 
dorus adds, tlia^ Satttm h2|§a Statue of Brais with 
his Hands inciLiing dpwnWaf ds, So that the Child 
put into them, Uropp'd into an Opening below, in 
which wrfs^a burning Furnace. 

Is this, lays ^/«/^ir*^, /;Worihipping the Gods? Dc Super- 
Is this the honoqi^ble Idea we hs^ve of them, to lup- ^^"®°^- 
pofe that they ar€ plcas'd with Slaughter, thirfty of 
Blood, and capable of defiring or accepting fuch 
Offerings? Religion, lays this fenfible Author, is Hem in 
plac'd between two Rocks equaUy dangerous to Man, Camilla - 
namely. Impiety and Superftition. The one, in an Af- 
feftation of luperior Knowledge, believes nothing ; 
the other, by a blind Weaknels, believes every thing. * 
Impiety y to free i!r lelf from the Yoke of a Fear which 
fecretly galls it, denies the very Kxiftence of the 
Gods : Superftition likewife, to calm its Fears, for- 
ges (Gods at Pleafiire, not only Friends, but Pro* 
tpftors and Patterns of Crime. Had it not been bet-Dc fupcr- 
ter, lays he again, for Carthage to have had a Z)i^- ftitione. 
lorasy a Critias^ open and undilguis'd Atheifts, for 
her Law-givers, than to have adopted a Religion iJo 
mad and extravagant? Cdu'd the Typhons, the 
Giants, the Gods declared Enemies, by a Viftory 
over Heaven, have eftabliib'd any Sacrifices more 
abominable than thefe ? 

These were a Pagan's Sentiments of the Cartha'- 
ginian Worlhip llich as we have related* it. Indeed, 
one would not believe Mankind capable of this'^excef- 
five Madnels and Phrenzy. Men have not generally 
within themfelves a Stock of fb.univerfal a Subverfi- 
on and DeljTuaion of every Thing Nature holds moft 
facred, as to lacrifice, to cut our Children's Throats 
with our own Hands, and in cold Blood throw thdm 

- ' into 
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into burning Furnaces ! SeDtitnent||b uwttor al,id fiar^ 
biraus, andyec adopted by whole Nations, vkI diofe 
too gOTem*d by the fincft Policy.; by the PhenUi^ 
a»f^ the Car^haginunns^ dac QauU^ the ScytHans^ the 
ytty Gr fits /mA Romans \ and* cogftcra^ by the 
Prafticeoif fijiccoflive AgcsTpcan, have been only in- 
fpired by hirfwho was^ Murdever jj^m the b^ia- 
nh^, and is ,onIy ploaf'd roth tf^' Pegradation, 
Mifery, and Ruin of Man. 

Sect. III. \Fortn of^the §9VfrumeMt of 
CARTHAC^E- ' 

THE GMrernment of Carthjge was founded up^ 
on Prirtciplcs of great Wifdom, and Ariftih 
L,i.c.iutle with Realbn ^aces this Republick in the dumber 
of thofc of the firfl Efteem amongft the Antients, 
jBind fit to be H Model and a Pattern for others. He 
builds his Sentioient upon a Hefle8:ion which does 
Honour to Carthage^ by remarking' that down to his 
Time from its Foundation, a Space of more than 
five hundred Years, no confiderable Sedition ^ad dif* 
turb'd the Peace, nor any Tyrant opprefe'd the Li- 
berty of Carthage. Indeed mix'd Governments, luch 
* as was that of Carthage^ where the Power was di- 
vided betwixt tlie Nobles and the People, are fiib- 
je£l: to two liconveniencies, either of degenerating 
into an Abufe of Liberty by Seditions of the Rab- 
ble, as was often the Fate oijithens and all the Grf- 
f «m Repubiicks, or into the Oppreffion of the pub- 
lick jLiberty by the Tyranny of th^ Nobles, 'as be- 
ifel Athehsy Syracufe^ Corinth^ 7'behs^ Rmie icfelf in 
the Time of Sytta and Cafar. It js therefore a no- 
ble EJogy of Carthage J that fhe knew by the Wif- 
dom of her Laws, and the happy Union of her Par- 
ties^ how to preftrve herlelf, for fo long a Succeflioia 
of Years, from fplitting upon two Rotcks^ fo dange- 
rous, and withal fo common. * • 

It 
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It snigbt he. vtWd that ipm^ w^nM Author 
bad lift us an ^m& and condnued ^T^c^tife of the 
Cu0x>ins arid Law$ of this famous Riepublick. For 
want of fuch Affiftancij, m can only gi«e our Rear . ^ 
der Si coafus'd arjd iaigartial Idea ther^f, by col- '^Z^!:^::!^^ 
l^aing the feyeral Pafitogis that lie fcatter*4 op and 
down in Authors. || 

The Government of Carthage united,, like that of ,. 
Sparta and Rome^ three different Authorities, wbicll 
bal^c*d and mutually affifted, one another. Theft 
Authorities, ^t^xt^ that of the two.fupreme Magi- 
ftr^es 'caU'd Suf^efes * 5 that of the -Senate j and that 
of the People. Afterward? was added the Tribu- 
nal of Om Hunirid^ whidi had a great«J(pfiuence in 
the Republick. "^v ^ 

the S U fVE rk S. 

■ ^ • • 
The Power of the Suffetes was oidy annual, mi 
in Carthage ^Iwer'd to the Authority of the Con- 
fuls at Rtme^^ In Authors they are frequently . 
call'd Kings, Dilators, Confuls, becauft they fiit _ ; 
tain'd the Dignity of all three. Hiftory leave? ui 
in the Dark as tp the Manner of their Elefibioa 
They had a Power eorami|i|pd to them of affemblins 
the Senate^ in which thef prefided, proposed A& 
fairs, ^andcoUefted the Suffrages i ^ they prefided Kke- 
wifc in aU emergent Debates.* Their Authority wa$ 
DOC flmt up wjthin the Cityj nor xioofin'd to. Civil 
AiFairs LThey had Ibmetimes the Command erf" the ♦ 

> Tits Mbne is derived from 4 ona fitpritCd Hu Offu of mt^ 

Word vffiicS mth the Hebrews *J# Suffctcf . 

«»rf Phenicians fignifes fudges. c Scnatum litaqqe Su0etes, . i 

Shophetiin. quod velut confufaie imperitini i 

^ Ut Ronfie Cdnfules fie Gur- apud cos crat, vocavenvic Liv. • 

thagioequotannis annul bini Re* 1. 30. 11^79 

^'^^ creabantur. Ncpos m vita ^ Cum Sufietes ad jus dlccn«' | 

AnaibaliSy '^ groat kas^dl dumcqn(edi|rent.Id.l.34.ii.6i« 

• i^mies; . 
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ij 
Armies. It appears that in laying ctown the Digni- 
ty of Suffite\ they had the Name of Praetors, an 
Office of Confidcration, as it gave them a Right of 
prefiding in fome Caufes •, imd not only lb,' but a 
Power of propofing and enaftinig new Laws, and of 
calling to Aceouht the Receivers of the Ppblick Re- 
venues, as is fecn in t|iat Livy relates of Hatmihal 

r .- „ on this SaSjeft, and which will be afterwards re- 

4^, 47. membered. 

- The Senate, composTl of Peribns venerable by 
their Yeaj^ their Experience^ , their Birth, their 
Riches, ancfJibovc all ^ thSir Merit, form'd the 
Council of State,, an^ were, as one may lay, the 
Soul of the pubfick DelTBerations. Their Number 
is not preciftly known : >It muft however have been 
Very large, lince a hundred were taken out of it to 
form a ieparatc Affembly, of which I ihall immedi- 
ately have occafion to fpeak. In the Senate all Af- 
fairs of Conlequence were treated. Letters from 
Generals were read, the Complaints of Provinces 
were hcard^ Ambafladors were receiv*d to Audi- 
eaicc, and Peace or Wa|^as decreed, as is fecn on 
many Occafions. 

When the S^ntimwits and Voices were united, 
^ j^^^^^ then the Senate decided fovtraignl]^ and no Appeal 
vC/'A^- lay from it. When there was a Diiferjence, and the 
V ^"^ Senate could not come to Agreement, the Affair 
was brought before the People, on whom the Power 
of deciding, in fuch Cafe, was devolved, i is eafy 
to comprehend the WijRiom of this Regulation and 
jts Fitnefii to crufli Cabals, to foften Men's R^fent- 
. ments, .to liipport and give a Pre-elninence to good 
Counfelsj fuch an Affembly being extremely jea- 
lous of its Authority, and not eafily brought to let 
j^ It pafs into other Hands. A memorable Inftance 

983. Edit. of .^^1? is feen m.Polybius. When upon the Lofs of 

Gionov* - ' " the 
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the Battle, fought in Jfrick in the Cpnchifion of 
the ftcond Punic War, the Conditions of Peace, 
offer'd'by the Viftor, were read in the Senate, Hari" 
nibaJy obferving the OppofiticMi of one Senator, re- 
preftnted in the moft lively manner, that the Safe- 
ty of the Republick lying at ftake, the Union of 
the Senate was of the l^ft Importance to prevent luch 
a Debate from coming before the People i and he 
carried his Point. This doubtlefs laid the Founda- 
tion of the Senate's Power and great Authority in 
the Beginnings of that Republick : And the lame 
Author remarks ip another place, that whilft the 
Senate continued Mafter of. Affairs, the State was 
governed with great . Wildom, and liiccefsful in all 
its Undertakings. / 

the P E O P L E. 

I T appears from every thing hitherto faid, that 
fo low as the Time o^ AriftotU^ who gives us ib fine 
a Draught, ^o magnificent an Elogy of the Govern- 
ment of Carthage y the People willingly repofedthe : .. ^ 
publick Care in the Senate, and left; to it the chief . '.'' . ' 
Adminift ration : And this it was which gave liich V ,^ 
Power to the Republick. It was not fo afterwards; 
The People, infolent by a Flow of Riches and Coii- 
quefts, and forgetting that thefe Blefllngs were ow- 
ing to the prudent Condufl: of the Senate, were foi; 
having ihare in the Government, and arrogated to 
themfelves almoft the whole Power. Publick Af^ 
fairs from this Time were wholly managed by Ca- • 
bals and Faftions, and Polybius afligns this as one 
principal Caule of the Ruin of the State. 

fbe TRIBUNAL of the HUND RED.^ 

They were a Society compos'd of a Hundred 
and four Perlbns ^ tho' often for brevity fjjgtf are ' ^ • ' 
only ^ted the Hundred. They were^ accdrdiig to . . 
', . • ^ • . -^ . ^ . ArtfiQtlf^ 
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jtriftotUy at Carthage^ what the EpBori wefe at 
Sparta. From which it appears, that they were 
inftitutcd to balance the Poweif of the Nobles and 
Senate: But with this Difference betv^ixt theirt and 
the Epboriy that the latter wei*e only five ifl tium- 
ber, and annually eleSed, whefeas thefe w'ete per- 
petual, arid exceeded a niiridftd in number. It is 
believM that thefe Centutnvirs ate the iarne with the 
L. 19. C.Z. hundred Judges fnention*d by Jufiin^ who were 
A. M drawti out of the Senate, and created to brinj^ the 
i87ijb Generals to account for their Condufi. The cxor- 
%9Af ef bitant Power of Mago\ Family, which had en- 
Caitfaage. grofe'd the firft Employs of the State and the Ar- 
my, and render'd itfelf Mafter of all Affairs, gave 
Rife to this Eftabliihment. It was intended to curb 
the Authority of the Generals, which, while Ar- 
mies were in the Field, was alnioft boundleft and 
abiblutej but by this Inftitution it became fob- 
je£l to the Laws by a Neceffity thus imposM up- 
on the Generals, of rendering an Account of their 
A^ons before thefe Judges on their Return from 
' Tuftin. the Campaign, Ut hoc metu it a in hello imperia co- 
lo^j^tz- gitarenty ut domi Judicia Legefque refpicerent. Of 
^' thefe Hundred Judges Five had a particular and 

^luperior Jurifili£lion to the reft : It is not known 
"'how long their Authority lafted. This Council of 
Five refembled the Council of Ten in the Femtian 
Senate. A Vacancy in their Number could only 
be fiU'd up by themfelves They had likewife a 
Power of choofing thofe who composed the Coun- 
. cil of the Hundred. An Authority lb great made 

the Eleftors careful to put in none but Petfbns of 
uncommon Merit : ' Nor was it thought proper to 
annex any Salary or Reward to the Office, the 
I fingle Motive of the publick Good being thought 

I'i a Tie fiifficient to en^^age honeft Men to a confci- 

V L. 10. p. entious ani faithful Difcharge of their Duty. Po- 
I p4^&Lt.iyiiusy in his Account of the taking of Nm Car- 
L^^cnono7, ^i^^^g by Scipio, diftinguiihcs clearly two Or<fer« oi 
I Magiftrates 
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Ma^rates eftablilh'd in Old Carthage ; for he fays 
that amongft the Prifoners taken at the New v^rc 
two Magiftrates of the Body of the Old Men Qkt 
tS?$ rep^fl-/a^] h he calls the Council of the Hun^' ^ 
dred'^ and fifteen of the Senate! C^h iri^ soyKAjrr^.] 
Livy mentions dnly the fifteen Sctktors, but in an-L.itf.n,5i. 
other place he names the Old Men^ and obfertre^L-o^m^^ 
that they were the moft venerable Council which 
belonged to the State, and had a great Authority in 
the Senate ?. 

Establishments, conftitutcd with the greateft 
Wifdom, and the jufteft Harmony of Parts, degene- 
rate infenfibfy into Dilbrder and the moft deftruc- 
thre licence. Thofe Judges, wfiAinalawful Exe* 
cution of their Power were a Terror to Tranlgref^ 
fors, and the great Pillars of Juftice, abufing i:y 
boundlefe a Power, became io many Tyrants and 
Oppreflbrs of Liberty. We ihall fee this verify'd 
in the Hiflory of the great Hannihaly who, during 
his fh'etorfhip, after his Return to Africk^ employed 
all his Credit to reform fo crying an Abule, and A.M. 
made an Authority, which was perpetual before,-5^** ■ 
bdMme annual, about two hundred i ears ajfter its^Tfy ' 
Inftitution. «2.^ 

' Carthaglnicnfcs .... Ora- ntmfA Afilhilialy ialum fnm 

tores ad pacem poMndaia mir- Jhfirty vfm a JUpirithsii I}»ttit«^ 

tuQt tngiAta finiorum j^rincipes. car 4Mi mt¥e famiMsr vrifB %lm ''- 

Id erat iknStixa apud lUos con- Tauih ihdn vfas conffnA wM 

cilium, maximaque ad ipfum Medefy. Erat prxterea c^im eo 

foiatum rcfi;cttduni vis. Mf, lAmikart] adrfdcctis iUuftris fit 

KoUiQ mtg» hofoe taken n§tfc4 fbrmofos Hafdrubal, qucnvnoa^ 

«f CivU Officers efahUpid M ntiUi di%i turpiusi qaam pBfi ' 

CarthffiCy Wih a Power ^ like orat ab Amikare, lo«ad»daA 

tlet pf the Cenfirs ai RoraCy nir . . . . Qjo faflum cR ut a 

^ iftfftB the Maimers ef the Ci- Pr^eBo tnentm ff aiHrubai cum 

IfewM. pf the chief efa>efr' Of" eo vctarctur cffc. Cet». Nef. i0 

S»', Haoiilcar, the father ef ¥Ha AfHilmif. 

m^lybadabeaHtifMlTenth, ^ 
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Z>EFECfS in. the GOVERNMENT of 
CARTHAGE. 

ARISTO fL £, amopgft other Rcfleflioos made 
by him upon the Government of Carthage^ re- 
marks two great Defefts very contrary, in his Opi- 
nion, to the Views'^f a wile Law-giver, and the 
Rules of found Policy. 

The firft of thefe Defers was the inverting the 
feme Perlpns with diiferent Charges, which was 
confider'd at Carthage as a Proof of an uncommott 
Merit, jfriftotk is of Opinion that this PraSicc 
Vas prejudicial tci the Community. For, fays he, 
a Man poilefs'd of only one Employ is a great deal 
more capable to acquit himleif well in the Execution 
of it, as Affairs are examin'd with greater Care, 
and gone through with readier Difpatch. It is 
never (een, continues he, either by Land or Sea, 
that the iame Officer commands two different Bo- 
dies, or the fame Pilot fleers two Ships. Befidcs, 
. . the Good qf the State requires that Places and Fa- 
vours ihou'd be Ihar'd among many, in order to ex«* 
cite an Emulation among Men of Merit : Whereas 

• Tlaces heap'd upon the fame Subjeft, too often dazic 
him by fo diftinguiih'd a Preference, and raife in 

^fiOthers Jealoufig, Heart-burnings, and Murmurs. 

y The fecond Defeft femark'd by Jriftotle in the 

^ Government of Carthage^ was, that to arrive at the 
firft Pofts, fuch an Efbte was required befides Me- 
rit and Birth ; by this Means, Poverty was thrown 
as an invincible Obftacle in the Way of the moft 
fhining Merit unadorn'd with Wealth, which he 
thought was a great Kvil in the Conftitution. Fof 
in this Cafe, fays he. Virtue being no Recommenda- 
tion, and Money, by its Power to advance Men^ 
carrying all before it, the Efteem which Riches 
are in, and a confequent Thirft of them, feize and 
corrupt the Minds of a whole Community^ add to 

liis 
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this, that Magiftrates and Judges rifing by Expence, 
feem to have a Right of reimburlkig themi^lves out 
of their Employs. 

There is not, I believe, lany Inftance in Anti- 
quity to Ihpw that Employs either in the State or 
Courts of Juftice were made venaL The ^^pence 
therefore, which Arifiotle talks Of to raife Men to 
Pofla at Carthage^ muft be underftood of Prefents 
which were employ'd to procure the Suffrages of 
the EleSoi's, a Praftice, as Polybius Obferves, very 
common at Carthage^ where no ibrt of Gain/ was 
unreputable ?. It is therefore no wonder that ufri- 
fiotle condemns a Praftice where Conlequences, it 
was eafy to fee, might prove fatal to the Common- 
wealth. 

But if he pretended that the Pofts of Command 
and H(niour ought - to be equally acceflible to the 
Rich and the Poor, as he ^ems to iniinuate, h^s 
Sentiment is refuted by the general Praftice of the 
wifeft Republicks : Whole Opinion it has ever been, 
without any degrading Reflexions upon Poverty, 
that here the Preference ought to be given to "Riches, 
becaule it is to be prefum'd that a. better Educatir 
on fills Men with nobler Views, and places them more 
out of the Reach of Corruption and unworthy 
Anions ; and that the Situation of their Affairs u- 
nites them more clofely to the State for the Main-. " 
tenance of Peace and Order, and the keeping at the 
greateft Diftance from it, alt Sedition and Rebellion.; 

jtRIStOfLE, in the Conclufion of his Re- 
flections upon the Republick of Carthage^ is much 
pleas'd with a.Cuftom in it of fending from Time 
to Time Colonies into different Parts, and thus pro* 
curing to its Citizens an honefl: Eftablifhment. This 
Cuftom provided a Supply to the Neccflities of«^hc . 
Poor, who are equally with the Rich, the Members 
of the State \ and it dilcharg'd the City of Multi- 

• K tudca 
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tudes of idl^, lazy People which were its DiigracCy 
and often prov'd dangerous to it : It prevented Com- 
motions and Troubles by a Removal of thcfe Per- 
Ibos ivho are commonly the Occafion of diem^ and 
who, uneaiy under prefent Circumftances, are always 
ripe for Difturbaoce and Innovation. 

Sect, IV. Tbe Commerce ^/CAR- 
THAGE the firfi Source of its Wealth 
and Tower. 

COMMERCE was, properly fpeaking, the 
Bufinefs of Cartb^ge^ the particular Objcft of 
its Induftry, and its peeoUar and predominant Cha- 
rafter. It was the greateft Strength and the princi- 
pal Support of that Commonwealth. In one word, 
it m^y be faid that the Power, the Conquefts, the 
Credit, the (jlory of the Carthaginians flow'd from 
Commerce. Situaftd in ^the Centre of the Mediter^ 
ranean^ and ftretching their Arms Eaftward and 
Weftward, they embrac'd, in the Extent of their 
Commerce, the whole known Werld, and carryM it 
to the CoaftS'Of Spain^ of Mauritaniay of Gat^:^ and 
beyond the Straits and Pillars of Hercules. .^Thcy 
%?ent every where to buy cheap the SuperfluuSes of 
other Nations, which the Wants of others convert- 
ed into NecciTaries, and oblig'd them to purchafe 
at the deareft Rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians . 
ictch'd fine Linnen, Plaper, Corn, Sails and Cables 
fer Ships : From theCoafts of the Red Sea^ Spices, 
Frankincenfe, Groceries, Perfumes, Gold, Pearls 
Md precious Stones : From Tyrus and Phenicia^ Pur- 
pfe and Scarlet, rich Stuffs, Tapeftry, coftly Furni- 
ture, and divers Works of moft curious and artful 
In^uftry : In one word, they brought from different 
Countries everything ncceflary or capable to con- 
tribute tp Eaf^^uxury and the Delights of Life. 
They brought back from the Weftem Parts, in 
Exchange for Commodities carry'd thitber. Iron, 

Tin, 
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Tin, Lead and Copper : Tht Sale of all thele Mer- 
chandizes'cnrich'd them at the Expence of all Na- 
tions, which they put under a fort of Contribution 
fo much the furer, as it was tibe more voluntary. 

In thus becoming the Faftors and Agents of all 
Nations, they made themfelves Lords of the Sea, 
the Band which held Eaft, Weft, and South toge- 
ther, and the neceflary Canal of their Commumca* 
tion ', fo that Carthage rofo to be the #mmon City 
of all the Nations which the Sea lift fupported, 
and the Centre of their Commerce. 

The moft confiderable Perfons of the City wer« 
not aftiam'd of Traffick. They apply'd to it with , 
a Care equal to than of the meaneft Citizens, and 
their great Wealth made them not at alUlefs in love . 
with Diligence, Patience and Labour neceffary to. 
procure Accefllons to it. To this was owing their . 
Empire of the Sea, the Splendof of their Repub- 
lick, their Ability to dilpute it with Rome her 
felf, and an Elevation 0/ Power which coft the j8o- 
rnans a bloody and doubtful War of more than 
forty Year's Continuance to humbUe and fiibdue this 
haughty Rival. And even Rome triumphant thought 
Carthage was not to be entirely reduc'd any other 
Way than by depriving her of the Benefit of her. 
Trade, which had fo long enabled her to hold out . 
againft all the Strength of that mighty Republick. 

After all, it is no wonder that Carthage^ coming 
out of' the greateft Scl^pol of Traffick in the World, 
I mean I'yrusy IhouM have been crown'd with fuch 
rapid and conftant Succefs. The very Vefiels whlth 
condufled her . Founders in(«) jlfrick, ferv'd them 
afterwards for the Convenience of Trade. They 
began Settlements upon the Coafts of Spain^ m 
Ports open to their Difembarkation. The Convc- • 
niences and Facility of their firft Settlements in- 
fpir'd them with the Thought of cofaquering theft 
,vafl: Regions J and in the End, New Carthage^ or ^ 

K 2 CarthageAa^ 
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Carihagena^ gave them in that Country an Empire al- 
moft equal to that enjojTd by Old Carthage in Africk. 

S'E c T. V. The Mines of Spain the fe- 
cond Source of the Riches and Tower of 
CARTHAGE. 

4. T\lODORUS with Reafon remarks that the 
JL/ Gold and Silver Mines found by the Carthagi- 
nians in lyp^/i^wereaninexhauftible Fund of Riches' 
which enable'd-'Siem to fliftain fuch long Wars againft 
the Romans. The Natives had long been ignorant 
of thelfe Treafiires hid in the Bolbm of the Earth. 
The Pbenicians made the firft Difcovery, aftd, by an 
Exchange of fome Wares of little Value for this 
precious Metal, they amafe'd infinite Wealth. The 
Carthaginians knew how to profit from their Exam- 
ple when they became Mailers of the Country, 
and the Romans afterwards when- they had wrefted 
it from them. 

The Labour to come at thefe Mines, and to 
draw from thence their Gold and Silver, was incre- 
dible. For the Veins of thele Metals rarely role 
to the Surface : They, were to be fought and ^ur* 
fuM down through hideous Depths, where frequent- 
ly Inundations of Water ftoppM at once the La- 
bour, and feem'd to have defeated all fiiture Pur- 
Inits. , But Avarice is not lefs patient to undergo 
Fatigues than ingenious at finding Expedients. ' 
'By Pumps of ArMmedesy Invention in his Travels 
to Egypt^ they threw up the Water out of thefe 
Pits, and left them dry, Jnfinite Numbers of Slaves 
perifli'd in thefe Mines to enrich their Mafters, 
who treated them with the laft Barbarity, forc'd 
them to Labour with Blows, and gave them no 
Relpite by Day or Night. Polybius^ as quoted by 
Strabtt^ fays that in his Time more than forty thou- 
fand. Men were employed in the Mines near Car- 
ihagena^ and furnifh'd the Roman People every Day 

with 
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with eight hundred fifty nine Pounds, (even Shil- 
lings and fix Pence ^. 

One ought not to be Hirpriz'd to fie th€ Cartb^^ 
giniansy after the greateft Defeats, finding frefli and 
numerous Armies again into the Field, equipping 
mighty Fleets, and liipporting for a Succefl[ion of 
Years, diftant Wars with prodigious Expence. But it 
muft fiem very ftrange to find the Romans doing 
the lame with very fmall Revenues, befSre their Coa- 
queft of the moft powerful Nations 5 with no Help 
from Trade, to which they were abfblute Strangets 5 
with no Gold or Silver Mines in a Country, where, 
if any, they were very rare, and confequently, muft 
by the Expence of* working* them have fwallow'd 
up all the Profit. They found in the Frugality and 
Simplicity of their Lives j in their Zeal for the 
Publick i and the Affeftion of the People for theic 
Country j Funds not left ready or certain than thofe 
of Carthage^ and far more honourable to the Nation. 

Sect. VL WAR. 

CARTHAGE is to be confidcr'd as both a 
trading and a warlike Republick. Her Incli- 
nation and Conftitution led her to TraflSck ; and 
the Neceflity firft of defending her Subjefts againfl 
her Neighbours, and next a Defire of extending 
her Commerce and Empire, led her to War. This 
double Idea gives us, in my Opinion, the true Plaa - 
and Charafter of this Republick. We have (poke 
of her Commerce. • 

The military Power of Carftage lay in her Al- 
liances with Kings, in Tributary Nations from 
which flie drew 2i Militia and imposM Contribu- 
tions in Money, in Troops form'd out of her own 
Citizens, and mercenary Soldiers purchased of neigh- 

*» Z5000 Drachms —-i*ji Ai- nef; ebjifefuintlf 250003=859 /. 
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houring States, ready fonn*d and of approv'd Me- 
rit and Reputation, without any Pains of her own 
either to levy or difcipline them. She drew from 
Numidia her light Horle, a Cavalry bold, impetu- 
ous^ indefatigable, and 'the principal Strength of her 
i^rmies -, ftom the BaJearian Ifles, the beft Slingers 
in the Univerfei from Spam^ an Infantry firm and 
invincible ; from the Coafts of Genoa and Gaul^ 
Troops of kipwn Valour j and. from Greece herlelf. 
Soldiers fit for all Operations of War, proper for 
Field or Garrilbn, and who could either befiege 
Cities or defend them. 

Thus flie lent out at once powerful Armies, 
composed of Troops (elected fifom diftant Nations, 
^ without unpeopling her Fields or her Cities by 
new Levies ^ without fuipending her Manu&£bures 
or difturbing the peaceable Artifan > without inter- 
rupting her Commerce and weakening her Marines. 
By venal Blood ihc acquired Provinces and King- 
doms, and made ©ther Nations the Inftruments of 
her Grandeur ard Glory with no other Expencc of 
her own but her Money, and even this fiimiflied 
ftom her Traffick with foreign Nations. 
( If in the Courfe of War ft^ received any Lois, 
^is was only grazing the Skin without any Scab in 
the Entrails or Heart of the CommcMiweaJthJThcle 
Lofles were ipeedily repaired by Sums ariling out 
of a flourifliing Commerce as from a perpetual Si« 
new of War, by which the State was ffarniflied 
with new Supj^lies for the Purchafe of mercenary 
Forces: And from the extended Coafts, of which 
Carthage wa& in poflefficttj, it was ealy for her in a 
very little time to raiie Sailors and Rowers neceffii- 
^y. for the working and Service of her Fleet, and 
to find able Filcfts mi e^perifuced Captains to 
f ond^jift it. 

Bpt all thefe Parts fortuitcfufly brought togc- 
fhgr, did not hold by any Tic natural^ intknatc or 
B?f?firary, Noppmrnon, 00 regiprojiaj Jfwereft ufti- 
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ted them into a Body fbiid tmd unalterable. No 
Perfbn of thefe mercenary Armies was finoerely aF- 
fcfkionate to the Prolperity of the State* They 
did not aft with the feme Zeal, nor e^cpofe them- 
ieives to Dangers with equal Rcfolution for a Re- 
publick which they regarded as ftrange, and confe- 
quendy indifferent to them, as they would have 
done for . their own Coimtry, whole Happin€;j& is 
that of every individual Member of it. 

In great Reveries of Fortune the Kings in Al- 
liance with Carthage might eafily be (eparated from 
her Intercft, either by a Jealoufy which the Gran- 
deur of a more potent Neighbour naturally gives^ 
or by the Hopes of greater Advantages frt^n a new 
Friend, or the Fear of being involved in the Mis- 
fortunes of an old Alli« *• 

The tributary Peoprci impatient imder the Weight 
and Dilgrace of a Yoke forced upon their NeckSy 
ftitter'd themieives with the Hope of finding one 
lefe gallii^ in the Change of Mafters^ ot, if Ser-, 
vitude was unavoidable, the Choice was indifferent 
to them, as numbers of Inflances in the Sequel of 
this Hiftory will afibre us. 

The mercenary Forces, accu(lom*d to meaiiire 
their Fidelity by the Largeneis or Continuance of 
their W*ges, were, always ready on the leaft Dip 
content, or the flighteft ExpeSations of more Pay, 
to go over to the Enemy whom th^ lately foi^ht, 
smd turn their Arms againtl their late Mailers. 

Thus the Grandeur of Carthage^ iiiftain'd by fo- 
reign Supports, law itfelf fliaken to the Foundation 
when they were once taken away. And if to this 
was add^ an Interruption of her Commerce, by 
vfhich fluefubfifttd, through the Lois of a Battle' 
at Sea, ihe believ'd her &uin was at hmdy and 
gave herfelf over to Delpondency and Dclpair, as 

f Of^i^ Sfphax and Mafiuillk an tufmi^t. 
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was evidently feen at the Conclufion of the firft Pu^ 
nick War. 

ARISTOtLEy in the Book where he Ihews 
the Advantages and Defe£te of the Government of 
Carthage^ finds no fault with her entertaining fo- 
reign Forces ^ it is therefore probable that ihe fell 
not into this Pra&ice till a long time after. Rebel- 
lions, which harrais'd her in her later Years, ought 
to have taught her that no Miferies are equal to 
thofe of a State which is only fupported by Fo- 
reigners,, from whom neither Zeal, Security nor 
Obedience are to be expefted. 

Thi$ was not the Cafe of the Roman Republick. 
As ihe had neither Trade nor Money, fhe was un- 
able to hire Forces to pufli her Conquefts with the 
Rapidity oi Carthage : But then, as fhe drew every 
thmg from her felf, and as all the Parts of the State 
were clofely unitec^ fhe had fiirer Reft^es in her 
great Misfortunes than Carthage had in hers. And 
therefore fhe never dream'd of fuing for. Peace after 
the Battle of Cann^e^ as Carthage had done, in a lefs 
prefDng Neceflity. 

CARtHAGE had befides a Body of Troops 
form'd out of her own Citizens, but not very nu- 
merous; and was a fort of School in which the 
chief Nobility, and thofe whole Minds vrere ele* 
vated, and who had Talents and Ambition to alpirc 
to the fii-ft Dignities, fervid their Apprenticdhip 
in the Profeffion of War. From their Body were 
taken all the General Officers, who were put at the 
Head of their different Forces, and bad the prin- 
cipal Authority in the Army. This Nation was 
t9o jealous, too folpicious to employ foreign Cap- 
tains. But fhe carried riot her Diflruft of her Citi- 
zens fq far as Rotm and Athens \ fhe invefted them 
with large Authority, but took no Security againft 
the Abufe whicli they might make of it to the 
Ruin of her own Libferty. The Coftimand t)f Ar- 
mies was neither annual, nor limited to any Time, 
\ ■.: ^ :: . . \ :^ as 
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as in the two other Republicks. Many Generals 
preferv'd their Commiflions through a long Suc- 
ceflion of Years, to the Conclufion of a War or 
even of their own Lives, tho' they remain'd ftill 
accountable to the Commonwealth for their Con* 
duSty and liable to be recalled when a real Overfight, 
a Misfortune, or the fuperior Intereft of a Cabal 
fumiihed an Occafion. 

Sect. VIL JRTS an^SciENCES. 

T T cannot be laid tnat Carthage entirely renoun* 
X ced the GlOry which flows from Study and 
Knowledge. Mafinr/fa^ Son of a powerful King**, 
fent thither for InftruOion and Education, gives us 
room to believe that Carthage was not without a 
School for fo excellent a Purpofe. The great jfi&«-Ncpos m 
nibal^ who was in ail relpefts an. Ornament to her, vita An- 
was by no means unacquainted with polite Learn- °*^^- 
ing, as will- be ften hereafter. Mago^ another ce-Cic,L.r, 
lebrated Genera), did no lefs Honour^^C^r/i&^^^*^<^Orat. 
by his Pen than his Viftories. Yit^m twenty- ^^{^^ 
eight Volumes upon Agriculture, of which the Ro- c. 3,' 
man Senate had fuch Efteem, that after the taking 
of Carthage^ when they prefented the African Prin- 
ces with the Libraries founded there (another In- • 
ftance that Learning was not entirely banifhed from 
Carthage^ thay gave Order, to have thefe Books 
trairflatcd into^ Latin ^, tho' Cato had before furniih'd 
them with Books on that Subjeft. We have yctVoff.dc 
remaining a Greek Verfion of a Treatife drawn upBi&.Gx, 
by Hdnno in the Punic Tongue, relating to a Voy-^' ^ 
age made by him with a confiderable Fleet round 
Jffrick for the fettling of Colonies, by an Order 

* Kmg ^ the MafTyliatts in and trmiflaUd /«f» Greek hyCa£- 

Afiick. fius Dionyliu$"ff Utica, ff9m 

^ thef$ BoAt were vmi ij tvbofe Verfio»*iis froMU He hsL^ 

^tago m ibe Punic Ijmguage^ tin was maix. 

from 
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from the Senate. This Banno is believ'd to be iiiore 
ancient than him who liv'd in the Time of ^^4* 
thicks. ^ 

I MIGHT place in the Number, or rather at the 
Head of thefe who have adom'd dfrkk with their 
Writings, the celebrated Terence \ himfelf fingly ca- 
pable to brii^ infinite Honour to his Country by 
the Reputation of his Writings, if, on this Account, 
Carthage where he was born ought not to be lefs 
elttem'd' his Country ^than Rome where he was c- 
ducated, and from whence he drew that pure Stile, 
Delicacy and Elegance which have procured him the 
Admiratiem ^ all flicceeding Ages. It is fuppoied 
that he was brought away an Infant, or at leaft very 
young, by the Numidians in their Incurfions upon 
the Carthaginian Territories while the War was de- 
pending between thofe two Nations, from the Con- 
cliiikxi of the iecond to the Beginning of the third 
Pumck War. He was fold a Slave to fereniim Lu- 
^ canusj who, after a carefiil Education beftowM upon 
him, made, him free, and, as was then the Cuftom, 
gave himUl^wn Name. He was joined in a ftrid 
Friendship ^«with Scipio Afrt^Mus the Second, and 
LeUus^ and it was a common Report at Rmm^ that 
he had the Aiiiftance ojf thefe great Men to com- 
pose his Pieces. The Poet, far from taking off an 
Imputation ib advantageous to him, made a Merit of 
it. We hate only fix of his Comedies remaining. 
Some Auth^, according to Suetmus^ the Writer of 
hisLile, fa^tjiatin his Return iromGreece^ whither 
he had made a Voyage, he loft one hundred and 
dght Comedies tranflated from Mtnanier^ and cduld 
iiot forvive an Accident which gav« him i^ fenfible 
an Affliction \ but this Partiailar has no very felid 
Foundation. However this be, he died in the 
Y«ar ^f Rome 5^94, under the ConfuUhip of Cnem 
GGYneUus Doiuhettay and Af. fuhius^ aged thirty-five 
Years, andeotifequently bors 560^ .' .^ ' 

^.'.•:■ ' ' ' It 
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It is nevertheleis undeniable, notwithftanding all 
that has been &id, that learned Men were always, 
icarce at Cartha^e^ which, in a Courfe of more than 
feven hundred i ears, fcarce furnifhed three or four 
Writers of Reputation. Her Correlpondence with 
Greece and fo many civiliz'd Nations, gave her no 
Curiofity to borrow their Learning, which was 
foreign to the Views of Trade and G)mmerGe. Eio- ^ . 
quence, Poetry, Hiftory, feem to have^ great Re- ^^ 
gard paid them at Carthage. A Phitofbpher from 
that City was a fort of Prc^igy amongfl the Learned. 
What a Figurcwould an Aftronomer or a Geometri*- 
cian have made? I am ignorant in what Reputation 
Phvfick, fo advantageous to Life, was at Carthage^ 
and the Civil Law 10 neceflary to Society. 

In ib general an Indiiferencc for Works of Wit^ 
the Education of Youth muft have been very im- 
perfeft and unpolite. In Carthage^ Study and Know- 
ledge amongft the Youth were confined, as to the 
greater Number, to Writing, Arithmetick, Book*" 
keeping and the Knowledge of the Counter j in one 
Word, to whatever had any Regard to..Traflick. PiSK- 
lite Learning, Hiftory, Philofophy, were in little 
Requeft at Carthage. They were in later Years even 
interdifted by the Laws, which exprefsly forbad all 
the Cartha^imans to learn the Greek Tongue, in the 
fear that it might qualify them for a dangerous 
Commerce with the Enemy, either by Letters or 
Converlation *. 

* l^aftum fcnatulconliiltum Dioiwfiu* fU TfmA of Sicily ; 

DC otiis .poftea Carthaginicnfis, tU fotrnw hf Xetters writ in 

aut litefis Gnecis aut fermoni Greek (iffhich aftefwards felt 

ftidcrct ; ne aut loqui cutti ifito the Hands cf the Carthag!- 

hofte, aut Icibere fine iqtcr- nians) having ikfetfttd the ^- 

prete fwfiit. fuftin, 1. 20. c. 5. rant of the IVar defigned upon 

Juftin gives for the Rxafon of f>im hy his Country^ in hatred, of 

this Latv^ a traitercus Corre^ the. General Hanuo, to whom he 

ffondence between one Suniatus, fpas an Bnemy. 
4 fovperfyl Cajtbag^niap, and 

What 
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What could be expeftcd from fuch a Tafte? 
. Therefore we never meet with that Sweetnefe of Be- 
haviour, that Facility of Manners, thole Sentiments 
of Virtue in the Carthaginians^ which are the Fruits 
of Education in civilized Nations. The fraall Number 
of great Men, which this Nation has produced, muft 
have received their Merit from a happy Genius, jRn- 
gular Talents, and long Experience, without any 
great Afliftance from Education and Inftruftion. 
From the want of thefe it was, that the Merit of 
the greateft Men of Carthage was fuUied by great 
Failings, low Vices, and cruel Paflions \ and it is 
rare to meet with any Virtue there without feme 
Blemiih} with any Virtue noble, generous, amiable, 
and fupported by clear and lafting Principles, fuch as 
is every where met with amongft the Greeks and Rq* 
^ mans. 

I MEET with as few Monuments of their Ability 
in Arts lefs' elevated and neceflary, as Painting and 
Sculpture. I find indeed that they had plundered a 
great many Works in both of thefe from conquered 
Nations \ but few, very few of their own are recorded. 
" From what has been laid, one cannot help con- 
cluding that Commerce was the prevailing Tafte, and 
reigning Charafter of the Nation •, that it was in a 
manner the Ground-work of the State, the Soul of 
the Commonwealth, and the great Spring of all its 
Undertakings. The Carthaginians were in general 
good Merchants, wholly employed in Traffick, and 
pufli'd forward by the Defire of Gain, pafEonately 
in love with Riches, and in the Purfuit of them 
placing their whole Talents and Glory, without any 
< , Thought of their true Deftination, or Knowledge 
haw to. put them to noblq and becoming Ules. 
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Sect. VIII. Character, Manners and 
QUALITIES of the C ART HAG U 

NUNS. ^^ ^ 

IN the Catalogue of the different Qualities aflign'd^ 
by Cicero * to different Nations, as their diftin- 
guiihing Charafters, he makes the prevailing Cha- 
rafter of tht Carthaginians to lie in Craft, Ingenuity, 
Addrefs, Induflry, Cunning*, which doubtleis was 
allowable in War, but was diffus'd likewile over their 
whole Cpnduft, and was join'd with another Quality 
very nearly related to it, and ftill lels reputable to 
them. Craft and Cunning lead naturally to Lying, 
Knavery, Breach of Faith 5 and by accuftoming the 
Mind inlenfibly to lels Scruple, and Delicacy about 
the Choice of the Means to compafe its Defigns, 
they prepare it for the bafeft Perfidies. This was. 
likewife one part of the CharaOier of the Cartbagi- 
nians ^, and ic was h noted, that to fignify any re^ 
markable Dijbonefiy^ it was ulual to call. it Punic Hc": 
nour^ Ftdis Punica'j and to denote a MindfilVd with 
Deceit^ no Expreflion was thought more proper and 
emphatical than to call it a Carthaginian Mind^ Pu-^ 
nicum tngenium. 

An excefrive..Defire, and an immoderate Love of 
Gain, were at Carthage the ordinary Source of Jijil * 
tice and bafe Aftions. One fingle Example will* 
prove this. In the Time of a Truc8, granted to the ; 

earneft Prayers of the Carthdginians^hy ScipiOy fome. 
Roman Veffels, drjjye by aTempeft on the Coafts ofii^<-^u 
Carthage^-nm^ af refted and feiz'd by an Order of :; 

"Quam volumus licet ipfi b Carthaginicnfcs fraudulcnti 

nos ^memuSytamen ncc numcto & mcndaccs . . . multis & ^a- 

Hifpanos/ tiec fobore Gallos, riis mercatorum advcnarumque i 

^ calliditate Pcenos, &c. led lermonibus ad fhidium fallendi : 

pictatc ac relifi^one, &c. omnes qusefhis cupiditate vocabantur, ^ 

gentes\iatione^uc fupcravimus. CrV. Oraf, 2. in Ryllum^ n. 94. 



^ 4^if/p. lUjp. n. ipi 
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the Senate and People », who could not fuffer fo 
tempting a Prey to efcape them. They were refol- 
Ved to hea£ jt on any Terms. The Inhabitants of 
Carthage^ fo low as the Time of St. Jujlin^ ackrtow- 
"*7r^ fcdgcd, by the Report of that Father, on a parti- 
11 '- ^ cular Occafion,^ that they ftill preferred fomething of 

thisCharafter ^ 
PIut.de But theft were not the only Failings of the Car- 
gcr. ^c?tbaginians. They had in their Humour and Genius 
fiunethii^ rough and favagc, a haughty and impi- 
u*^*:f ous Air, a Ibrt of Fierceneft which in its firft Sal- 
"^ fies, deaf to Realbn and Remonftrance, threw it 

felf brutally into the laft Exx:efi and Violence. *Tbc 
People, cowardly and fervile under Fear, fery and 
cruel in their Tfranlports, at the lame Time that 
they trembled under the Awe of their Magiilrates, 
were dreaded in their Turn by their miferable Vaf- 
fals. Here is ften the Difference of Nations by the 
Happinefe or Want of Education. The Athenians j 
with whom Learning flourilh'd as in its Centre, were 
naturally jealous of their Authority, and difficulty to 
manage j but a Fund of Generofity and Humanity, 
owing to Exiucation, rendered them compaflionatc to 
the Misfortunes of others, and indulgent tathc Er- 
rors of their Leaders. Cleon one Day defired that 
the Aflembly, in which he prefided, might break up, 
becaufe he had a Sacrifice to offer, and Friends to 
entertain. The People laugh'd at the Propofal, and 
immediately fefJrated. Such a Liberty ac Car'- 

f 

* Magiftmus ^natum vo- comt H heMr Hm, 'Shey mtt^ 

carCy populusiacitriaevdlibiilo and U>9 Difcovety fioas^ that tB 

fremetCy ne tanta ex oculis ma- toid them they wire defiretts to 

nibui^ue amitteretar prarda. btiyeheaf^ and felt dear. Every 

Confenfiim cfl ut^ &c. iini. jcx Man's Confiienee pleaded gmilty te 

tt. 24, libt Charge^ and the fnghr was 

^Ajttgler had engaged to the difmifs'd v^h Affl^fe and 

Citizens ef Canhagc to tell JLanghier. ViU vukis cmerc, & 

them their mdfifecrettbaughtsjf care vcndcre, &c S^ Atsguf. 

they wnld, en a Day afpointed, |. 13. de Trfnit c. 3. 

tbage. 
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tbagfy lays Plutarch^ would have coft a Man his 
Life. 

LIFT makes a Reflexion parallel to this, with 
Relation to Terentius Farro. That General return- 
ing to Rome after the Battle of Canna^ loft by his ill * *^ •* 
Condua, was mfet by all Orders' of the State out 
of Rome^ and thank'd by them that he had not de- . 
fpair*d of the Commonwealth, ivho^ fays the Hifto- 
rian, bad he been a General of the CarthaginianSj 
muft have expe&ed the moft extreme Punijhment. In«» 
deed a Court was purpofely eftablilh'd at Carthage^ 
where the Generals were call'd to account for their 
Condiifl:, and made relponfible for the Events of 
War. lU Succefs was puniihed there as if it had 
been a Crime againft the State j and a General, who 
ha4 loft a Battle, was almoft fore at his Return, ^f * > 

ending his Days upon a Gallows. Such was the in- •^^^•'_^ 
exiarable, violent, cruel, barbarous Temper of the 
CartJ^ginianSy always ready to Ihed the Blood of 
one another, as well as of Strangers! The ftrange 
unheard of Tortures which Regulus endur'd from 
them, are a clear Proof of their favage Difpofition^ 
and their Hiftory will fumifh us with Liflances not 
to be read without Horror, 
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H E whole Time which i;an out from the 
Foundation of Carthage^ to the Period 
of its Ruin, was leven hundred forty-two 
Years, and may be divided into two 
Parts. The firft, but by ! ^uch the longeft and leaft 
known, as is ordinary with the Beginning of all 
States, extends to the firft Punick War, and includes 
a Space of fix hundred feventeen Years. The 
lecond, which ends with the Deftruiibn o^ Carthage ^ 
contains only one hundred twenty-five Years. 
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The Foundation ijf C A R T H A G E^ and its 
Growth till the Time of the firji "^wnic War. 

CARtHAG E in ^ick was a Colony of Ijrus 
the moft renov?n'd City forj^Cimmerce then in 
the World. Long before, fyms had tranlplanted 
another Colony into that Country which built 

Utica 
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Uiica y celebrated by the Death of the le?cmd,Qi% 
who for this Realbn was c9\Vd commonly ^(Ufoi/fi-^ 
cenfis. ..,-'■■ ^ ', } 

Authors are in great Difagreement^ relating td 
the Epocba of ^he Foundation df Carthage h It is 
difficult, attd not . very material^ to recodcif^ them^ 
at leaft iii Proieeycion of (he Planjfropos^d ,by me| 
it is Efficient to come near the Triitb vnth.the 
Lois of a few Years. _ 

I T is certain, that Carthage Was deftroy'd underSolini * 
the ConfuJate.of Cn. LemuluSy and L*Mammiu$^' 3^- 
the 6Qf^. year of Rome^ 3858'^ of the World, 
and ?46 before Jefus.Ghrift. The Foundation pf 
it therefore may be placed in the Year of the World 
3 1 31, when Athaliab was King of Judah^ 135 Jes^r^ 
before the Building of Rome^ . and 883 brfore Chrift. 
By this Calculation, the Continuance of Carfbagf^ 
from its Foundation, will be 742 Years. 

TkE Foundation of Carthage is afctib'd t(^JStijf4J'^^' 
a Tyrian Princefi, better known by the Name, of^' J^ > 
Dido. Ithobal^ King of'Tyr^j, and Father :df fihCAp^/le I 
famous Jezabely calPd in Scripture Ethbaalyyfm hB!t^^Q^\3xu 
great Grandfather, She marry'd her near'Reki5ipnStrab.I.r7^ 
Acifbas^ caird otherwile Sicharbas md Skms^ viF^^'^'^-' 
Prince extreamly rich j her Brother was PygmiUan^ * 
King of l^yrm. This Prince having put ^ifhausi 

. y Utica & Carthago ambae ing U ii^ ivhich hB fifpofis ft* . 

inclyiae, ambac a r*hoenicibus have been frff huilf * Megani 

conditae : . Ilia fato Gatoriis in- buiU next, and in KeJpeB of Co^ 

%nis, hacc fuo. Pompon. Meh thonealVd thi NewlWn, •r 

^ 6j, VticA and Cmhzgt both Karthada; and By tdL^Cftb^, 

famous^ hatkbuik if Phcnidnns, Citadfel, kiHt lafi iff att^ ani 

^^efirfi renowned in C^t^'^ Pate ^ p;ohdb!jf by Dido; . ' 

** fecond in her .own, J0 Cothon, to agree ^thAppi^i 

^ Our Coinitrym/m Howcl MftfiftyTtarsbefpreSnoy taken ;^ 

ndeavetirs to recoi^h the three. Wgafa, '<»^^e^«M£u(ebiud^ ^ 

^ffereni Aeceunts of ihe Pounda- bmS a htindt^ mftny^ftmr ttaH'^ 

titn pf Carthigc in thefdlovoing later ; "^i^yrfa, to '' agree ' itwiB 

Manner. He fays that the Tfttm Menandcr (ciUd fy Jofephiis> 

^fifei of threi Partt^ Cotlipn bmp .one handrgd fimy-fix^^^^' 

9/ tbt Pert and ^mliings aJjoyti- aftef Mcgara. 
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(6 DcktSi^ for an Opportunity to feiK his immenle 
Treaiur^ found his crupl Avarice defeated .by his 
Sifter DidOy who iecretly withdrew with her dead 
Husfband's EStSts. After many Wanderings, Ihe at 
Iftil landed upon (he Coafts of the Mediterranean^ 
ki the <5olph of Utica and Country of jifrick^fto- 

grl^ lb eail'd, almoft fifteen Miles ^ from Tunis^ 
will knofwh at prelent by its Corfairs, and there 
ihe fettled her felf and her few Foilovters upon iome 
Land purchas'd of the Inhabitants of the Oxintry ^ 
Mahy of the neighbotiring Inhabitants^ invited 
hf the Profpedl of Qtin, repair'd thither to ieB to 
t^ole Strangers the Necefiaries of Lifey and fliortly 
irftet incorporated themieives with them. From 
liiHabitants thus oolle^led from different Places, a 
huFtfeJobs Multitude fbon arole. Thoie of Utica 
regarding them as their Country-men, and as delcend- 
ed from the fame cotr^mon Stock, deputed Envoys 
with Pfeients, a«id Encouragements to ereO: a' City 
hk the Place where they had firft feated themfelves. 
The ^Natives of the Place, from Sfcntiments of Eilecm 
and Reipe£t commonly fhewn to Strangers, made 
them^the like OfSers. Things thus concurring with 
the \\t99S of DidOy fhc built her Gty, which was 
cha^fg'd with an annual Tribute payable to the Jfri- 
cans for the Ground it-ftood upon, and call'd Car- 
thada -{•, Carthage^ ky a Name, which, in the re- 
Jembling .Tongues of the Pienicians md Hebrews^ 

* i%€y Stadia. Sit A. L 14. TitaSofenimicnnMthfiehiUt 

f. ^87. . aCbSilel^ fr^rM the Hide catFd 

» Sm0 {4f ibai IMofuf a fiyiik. ^irf this t^e of the 

Trick upon the Nathfes, hy Jk^ring Ttrngs is 'geffehtUy txfloded hf 

to t^tbHfi:pfUm,fwber intend- the Learmd^ whe t^fiUve thai 

ed Btaldii^^ Mf fi much Lai^ the Hebrew Werd fiofia, eMch 

MS ait Qn*s Bide mud epmpapk fign^saFMifeaiion^gaveBif^ 

Ste Mgpiefi mas thoju^i toe nio^ to the Greek Wffd Byria, mhich 

^meteJh deny\d. She ^a$ tbd i%a>e Sdnie if Ae CHadH at 

Bide fntethe/maJlefirUngs, and Ai^age. 
m» ihm emompiifCd a larse f Kariha Hadatt er Hidtha. 

i figtrifies 
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fjgnifies the l^ew Town. It is'feid when the Foun- 
dations were dug a Horfe's Head was found, which 
was thought a good Augury and a Prefige of the 
future warlike Genius of this City *. 

This Princeft was afterwards courted in Mar- * 
riage by Jar has King of GefuUa^ and threatened hf / • . - 
him with a War upon her Refitfal. Dido^ who had 
bound her lelf by Oath not to content to a fecond 
Marriage, incapable of violating ^er Faith (worn to 
SicbauSy defircd Time for Deliberation, and the 
appeafing the Ghoft of her firft Husband by Sacri- 
fice. Having therefore order'd a Pile, fhe alcendcd 
it, and drawing out a Dagger conceaPd under her 
Robe, flie gave herlelf a mortal Wortnd ^ 

J^IRGlL has made a very great Alteration itt 
this Hiftory, by foppofing th^it JEneas^ his Hero, 
was contemporary with DidOy tho' near three Age* 
had ran ^ut betwixt the one' and the othtr, the 
Building of Carthags being pl^lc'd three hundred 

* Eflfod^re loco fignuniy quod regi^Jaoo 

Monftrirat, c^ut acris equi ; fie nam fore bello 

Egregiam, . & n»cilcm vi£^u per f^ecula gcntein. 

rifg, JEv. I I. «f. ^7. 

^ T^e Story as if is told mare digftaHon fiOwtufting them, ah(t 
« l^ie in Jullia ( t«p 1 8. c. (?.) asking, if they were not gfliamU 
is this — . Hiarbas, King of the to refafe the liWng in any A(aiw 
Mauutanians, fending for ten of net which might be attended. 
th principal Carthaginians, de- with a Benefit to their Country^ 
manded Dido in Marriage, mtb to which their very Lives were - 
a Denunciation of War upon a due ? They delivered the Ksngi 
^ufaj; the Amhajfuders, afraid Meffage^ and had her (kt X%t Pat^ 
^<^ deliver the Mejf:tge of Hhrbas, tern, and make her (elf the" 
wrtfc Punic Honcfty tofdher, that > Sacrifice to lier Country V Good. 
hisDefirc wastp havefome Per* Dido thus caught, calVd on Si- 
^n icnt to him Svho was capable Gh«us «d/MI Tears and LamentO' 
to civilize and poiiih him and tions,^nd then mftper'd^xh^t fhe, 
his Afficams; but that it was wou*4 go where thp Fate of 
imprafticable to find any C<ir- her City call'd her. After t^ree 
thaginian who wou'd be willing Months nveye expird^ fie itfcend^d' 
to quit his Relations fer -tlip the fatal Vile ^ and nieithier Ufi^ 
Converiatiori of Barbarians c Breaih told the SpeBatofs fie «P4| > 
Sually lavage with the )vilde^ goiug^ to her^ Husband ae tpefhad 
Beafts, Here the ^eps mth In- ordet'd her." 

La Year* 
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Years lower than tl>e Deftruftion of ^roy. This 
Liberty is very exculable in a Poet, who is not ty'd 
to the Igrypulous Exaflncls of an Hiftorian ; and he 
is jiiftly adimr'd for tl\e Beauty of his Plan, in 
J ^ bringii% the Romans^ for whom he jgril, into it, 
.^^r^and finding an Expedient to introduce the implaca- 
. " ble Hatred of Carthage and Romcy which he poeti- 
cally and ingenioufly deduces from the moft diflant; 
Origin of thofe two rival Cities. 

CARtHJGE^ feeble, as we ftid before, in its 
Beginnings, firft grew up infenfibly in the Country 
where it was built. But its Dominion remained not 
long ihut up within jifrick. This ambitious City 
extended her Conquefts into Europe^hy invading Sar* 
dmiay feizing a great Part of Sicily^ and the Re- 
duftion of aimoft all Spain ; and by fending power- 
foi Colonies ievery where, fhe continued Miftrefs of 
the Sea more than fix hundred Years, and rofe into 
a State which was capable to dilpute a Rivalry with 
the greateft Empires of the \Vorld, by her Opu- 
lence, her Commerce, her numerous Armies, her 
formidable Fleets, and above all, by the Courage 
and Merit of her Captains. The Date and Cir- 
cumftances of many of thefc Conquefts are but litde 
kiiown, I Ihall only fay one Word tp put my Reader 
in a Capacity of judging, and to give him Ibme Idea 
of the Countries, which will often fell in his Way 
in the Courfe of this Hiftory. 

Conquefts of the Carthaginians in Africlc. 

T^'e firft Wars waged by Carthage^ were for the 
freeing her felf from the annual Tribute for which 
fte flood engag'd to the Africans for the Ground 
they had refign'd to her. This Proceeding . does 
her ho Honppr, as the Tribute was the primitive 
Title of her Eftabliihment. It feems as if flie was 
defn-ous ix^iover the Obfcurity of her Original, by 
abolifliing this Proof of it. But Ihe war^t iuc- 

«fefui 
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celsful in her firfl: Attempt. Juftice was entirely on 
the Side of the Africans^ and it met with anfwerable 
Succels, the War terminating in the Ac^uifition of 
a new Title to the Tribute. 

She next carry'd her Arms againft the Moors Id. c. 2. 
and NumidianSy and made Conquefts upon both. 
Grown more bold by thefe happy Succefles flic en- 
tirely ihook oflf the Yoke of the Tribute which was 
fo unealy to her % and rendered her felf Miftrels of 
a great Part of Jfrick. 

There was about this Time a great Difpute be-Salluft.d< 
tween Carthage and Cyrene^ on account of their re- ^^'® J^ 
ipeflive Limits. Cyrene was a very powerful City,f^'! ' 
fituated upon the Mediterranean towards the great Valer! 
SyrtiSy and was built by Battus the Lacedemonian. It Max. 
was agreed on both fides, that two young Men fliou'd^* 5- c- <^ 
at the fame Time let out from cither City, and 
that the Place of their Meeting Ihou'd ferve for a 
common Limit to both States. The Carthaginians 
(two Brothers nam'd P^;Z^«i ) made the moft haftej ; 

and the others pretending that foul Play had been • 

us'd, and that thofe Brothers .had fet out before the 
appointed Time, refus'd to ftand to the Agreement^ 
unlefs the two Brothers, to remove all Sui^icion of v 
unfair Dealing,' wou'd conlent to be buried alive in ^ ' ' 
the Place where the Meeting had happen'd. They * | 
conlented, and the Carthaginians erefled on the Spot ^ : ; 
to their Memories, two Altars, paid them divine; ' 

Honours at home, and from that Time the Place ^ 
has been call'd the Altars of the PhiUniy Jr^ Phi- 
henorum ^, and has Icrv'd for a Bound of the Car^ 

inian Empire, which extended from this Place 



to thcsPillars of Hercules. 

c Afiri compulfi ftlpendbm tU Town which was anciently 

urbis conditae Carthagliiienfibus caWd PhilaBnomm ArXi^if^ ^hifs 

rcmittcre. ynfiin. I 19. c. 1. Miiv it was Naina or Tain; 

^ Thefe ViUats were mtfiand' lyimt a little Wefi of Arca4ia 

ing in the Time cf Stcabo. Seme in tie Gttlpb of Sidra. 
^tegrafiurs think Arcadia to be 

L 3 ^ Conquefii 
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Conquefts of the Carthaginians in Sardinia, &c. 

* 

History aflfords us nothing prccile, neither of 
the Time when the Carthaginians enter'd Sardinia^ 
nor of tH^ Manner how they became Maftcrsof it. 
It was of great Ufe to them, and during afl their 
. Wars fiipply'd them plentifully with Provifions. It 
Strabo, • jg feparated from* Corftca by z, Swait of only' about 
Biod. 7 Miles. The Southern and moft fertile Part of 
L. 5. it had for its Metropolis C^r^//V or Galaris (at pre- 
lent Cagliari.) On the Arrival of the Carthaginians 
the Natives withdrew to the Mountains in the Nor- 
thern Part, which are almoft inacceffible, and could 
not he dilpoffefs'd by the Enemy. 

The Carthaginidns leiz'd like wife the BaleareSy 
now call'd Majorca and Minorca. Port Mabon^ in 
jtTie latter, was calPd ib from Mago the Carthaginian 
Li7. 1.28. General, who firft employed and fortify'd it. It is 
D. 37- hot linown who this Mago was, but there is great 
jikelihood that he was die Brother of HamibaL 
Moreover this Port is at this day one of the moft 
"Confiderable in the Mediterranean. 
Diod.l. 5. J : These Ifles fiimifh'd the Carthaginians with the 
1. 19. ' inofl: expert Slingers in the Univerf^who did them 
Liv. loco great Service in Battles and Sieges. They flung 
atato. jj^^gg Stones of more than a Pound Weight, and 
fbraetiroes leaden Bullets ^ wfth that Force and Vio- 
lence that they pierced the ftrongeft Helmets, Shields 
and Citirafles, and with a Dexterity that they al- 
moft conftantly hit the Place at which the Stroke 
was aimM. The Inhabitants of thele Ifles were ac- 
cuftomM from Childhood to manage the Sling -^ for 
which piu-pole their Mothers placed upon the Bough 

' « Liquelettexcufi^ Glan&fiin* the fretting of the Air^ runs M if 

cH, & attritu aer!s, velut iaD^ it was melted hf The, Scmc. 

diftillat. i. c. The Kail tbMnt Nat. Quaelt L, Z, 57. 
fiem the SUng dijfolves^ and^ by 
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of a high Tree the Bread defign'd for their Chil- 
dren's Breakfaft, who were to faft till* they had 
fotch'd it down with their Slings. This Praftice 
gave thefe Ifles the Names of Bakares and Gyw/w- 
Ja amongft the Greeks^ bccsiuit the Inhabitaittts fo 
early ^x^r«W thcmfelves to fling Stories ^. 

Conqmfts of the Carthaginians in Spain. /. 

Before I proceed to tpeak of thefe Conquefts, 
I think my lelf obliged to give n»y Reader ibme 
Idea of Spain. , - 

SPAIN is divided into three Parts, Bostica^Chxytt. 
Lufitania^ farr^gonenfis. " L^^* c ^ 

BOEflCjf^ fo caird from the River 5Q?//V*i*Guadal 
was the Southern Divifion of it, and contain'd thc^tttvir. 
prefenc Kingdom of Granada^ Andahfia^ Part of 
New Cafiiley and Efiremadura. Cadiz, call'd by th« , 
Ancients Gades and Gadira, is a Town fituated in a . 

• ••■-; 

^Bochart deduces ibe Name more (^foretgn indeed to the fne^ 

ef AefeJjlafuU fromimPheni- fntt Parpofe^ hue) relating to thef4 

dan Wetds fiaal-jare, 0r Mafter Jflanis^ and^ J hope^ net unenter*. 

in the Art of Slinging, rtf/ taining te the Bjeaier! 3*rj5r/ 

firengthenstheAmhofSyefitnbo, is^ that thefe Jjlands <oer^ oncf i 

that the InbaUtanWleam'dtbeit fo in fepd mth Conies^ tiflt tf>^ 

Jht ffom /i^e Phcnicians, vaibe Ofplfd to Rome either fer Aid 

m9€ once their JOafimts. Xtpiv- againft tbem^ or new Habitati^ 

XoFVTtfi oLf^foi hiyoTTttt ' ^'f «xP*XAco&<t/ yip liTAr^t : .\ 

ei/ird ^omKff KATiSC^ Tdt^ Zcoayrdroor^fer^wereejeHeil 

riatic* And this is fill more hy them eia ef the Old. Strabo^ . ; 

trebable^wbenitiseonfider^dtbat Plm.l ^.0,$$. the other Obferwh- 

beib Hebrews and Phenicians tionis^tbat thefe Jjlanders wer^ 

exceJFd in this Art. fbe Balea- wt only expm SlingerSy htt like^ 

Han Slings were frdper ie annoy wife encelUnt Swimmers\ wbicb 

the Enemy either n^ar or at a they are tojUs Day^ by ibe Te^ 

•Difiance, Tfyree ef thefe were meny of, oar Country-man Bid* 

^hpofyrumfduWar, One bung dvAfh^ who^ in bis Ttzyds,fays^ 

fiom the Nuk^ one from the thai being becaMd near thrfe 

W^p^ and a tbird was earrfd in ^ands, a Woman fwam to Uf» 

thi Hands, fe this give me oif$^ one ef ibem^ wtb a Maf- 

Uatfe to add iwe X)hfirffaHons ket of Fruit t^ fell. 
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fikia}) lile. bf the fame Name ulxm Che Weftcm 
Coaft f^ ^Jndalufia^ about twenty-fix Mil@ from 
rabo Gibraltar. HtrcnUs^ pvjfliing his Conquefts tao this 
. J.* Place, and flopping at it a§ the Extremity of the 1 
\Vorld, is a kpown Story. He erefled here two ■ 
Pillars as Moniupents of hi$ ViQories, according ta 
the Cuftom of that Age. The Place has always 
prefery'd the Name, tho' the Pillars are ruin'd by 
the Injury of Time. Authors are divided in their 
Sajtimerjts as to the Place where theft Pillars Were 
»id. built.' Bostica was the . xpqft fertile, rich and beft 
peopled Part of Spain. Two hundred. Towns were 
JUimbcred in it, and it was here that the Turdetani^ 
or Turduliy had their Habitation. Up6n the Btefis 
Aood three krge Cities, Cajiulo towards the Source, 
CofA<«^'Corduia^ Iqwer do(vn, the Country of Lucan and 
Seville tl^c tWQ SenecaSy laftly Hifpalis ^. 

I pSIfANtA is bounded on the Weft by the 

Ducro, pcean, on the North by the River Darius *y and 

Guadi- on the South by the River jlnas *. Between thefe 

?^* two Riyds is the ta^gus. Isfitaim i? the Portugal 

of this Day, \yith a Part of the OZrf s^nd New Ga- 

fiik. 

T^RRAGONENSIS comprehended the 
teft of Spain^ that is to fay, the Ki|^doins of Murr 
iia and Fakntia^ Catalonia^ ' Arragon^ Navarre^ 
^ifi^y^L AJiuriaSy Qalliciay the Kin^oin of Leoff^ 
^i'ayya- ^ the greateft Part of the two Caftiles. ' ^arraco% 
ron. a very confiderable City,* gave its Nan^e to this 
''Barcclo-^^rt oi Spain. Very near it lay Barcino^. Its Name 
la. gives room to a Conjefture that it was' built by Barca. 

l?ather of the great Hannibal The moft . renowned 
-'/-People of this Part of Spain v^i^c tht Celtiieri^ be- 
f Ebrq' y^^ ^^^ ^^^^rf Ihrus^. The Catftakri^ where Bip 
' ' cay^ riow lies j the Carpetani^ Wbofe Capital was To- 
'ied0'y^.xiiQ\Ovitaniy l^c. 

SRAINy abounding with Mines of Gold, aqd 
Silver^apd peopled ^th a warlike Race of Afco, 
.|?^f tH®^^^^ to iiicite at once ' the' Avarice and the 
^ : ' ' . Ambitiori 
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Ambition of the Carthaginians^ more Meribants in* 
deqd than Conquerors by the Conftitiitiont^of their 
RepubUck. They doubtleft were not unacquainted 
that their Pbenkian Anceflors, as Diod^rus iofbrmsL, 5. ? 
us, taking Advantage of the happy Ignorance of the 
Spaniards J concerning the immente Riches hid in the 
Bowels of their Land^ firft took from them theie 
precious Treafures in exchange for Commodities of 
the loweft Value. They forelaw likcwife, that if 
this Country cou d once be reduc'd under their Obe- 
dience, it wou'd plentifully furnifli them with difci* 
' pUa'd Troops for the Conqueft of other Nation^, 
as it aftually fell out. 

I'he Carthaginians firft fet foot in Spaiff in Afli- Tuftin. 
ftance of the Inl\abitants ofCadiz^ who wereattack'dl* 44^ c- 5. 
by the Spaniards. That City, as well as Utica and^*^-*'^- 
Carthage^ was a Colony of TyruSy and even more 
ancient than cithisr. The Syrians having built ir^ " 
confecrated it to the Worfhip of Hercules ^ and erefted 
a magnificent Temple in Honour of him, which be- 
came famousi-in After-ages. Thfc happy ^cceft of 
their firft Expedition gave the Carthaginians a Thirft 
of carrying their Arms into Spain. 

It is not precilely known in what Age they 
entered Spain^ nor how far they pufli'd their firft 
Conquefts. It is very likely that they mov'd flowly 
at firft, having to do with a warlike Nation, whicn 
defended it lelf with great Relblution. Nor wou'd 
they ever have accompliih'd their Defign, as Strabo^^ 5* 
oblerves, had the Spaniards fbrm'd one State, and 
mutually afllfted one another. But every Canton^ 
every People being entirely detach'd from their 
Neighbours, without any Commerce or Tie, they 
muft neceflarily fall a Prey to the Ehemy one after 
another. This Separation on one hand occafion'd . 
their Ruin, and on the other, protrafted the War, 
and inade the Conqueft more difficult b^ in like 

« Stub d DtvijUn of Britain finguli pugnant univcifi vincun- 

titaried HkMwife^ and faeilHa$ed tur. taat,. 

Hft Roipan Conjtfefi pf i$. Dam • 

"^ • manner. 
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iraon^ it* has been rematlc'd that tJip* Spain was 
the firft f rovifice attack'd by the Rtmians upon tiie 
Continenc, ic was the laft fubdu'd by them % and 
took not their Yc^e mtirely till after a vigorous 
Oppofition of more than two hundred Years. 

I T ^P«w from the Accounts of Polybius and 

l^y^ iCiating to the Wars of Amikarj Afdrubal 

and HaimiM in Spain^ whicb will be related in 

their Order, that the Carthaginians had but little 

advance in their Conqueft of that Nation before 

this Time, and that the greater Part of it remained 

unlubdu'd. But in the Space of twenty Years tkAy 

corapleated the Conqueft of alraoft the whole Country. 

Polyb. "^'r, ^^ Time that Hannibal march'd for Italj^ 

1. 5/ all the Coaft oi Africk^ from the PhiUsnwum Ara^ 

©. a<i^. by the grand SyrtiSy to the Pillars of Hercules ^ was 

Liaijiu SubjefHon to the Carthaginians. Fading die 

^7^ ^'"""Straits they conquer'd aU the Weftem Coaft of 

Spain z\oo% the Ocean to the Pyrenean Hflls. The 

Coaft, which lies upon the Af^r^^rr^ff^tfff, was like* 

wife alraoft wholly liibdu'-d by them •, h«re they <>uile 

New Carthage % and they were Maftcrs oFdl the 

Country as far a« the Iberus which bounded their 

Dominion. Such then was the Extent of their 

Empire. In the Heart of the Country fome Places 

held out agaiflft all their Efforts. 

. Conqueft s of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

■ The Carthaginian Wars in Sicily are more known. 
I ftall relate here thofe which were waged from the 
Reign of Xerxes^ who engag'd the Carthaginians to 
carry their Arms into Sicily ^ to the firft Punic War. 
This Space deludes near two hundred and twenty 
Years from the Y6ar of the World J520 to 3738. 

^ ^ Hffpania prima Romanis urn perdomita eft.*. ti^L. 28. 
inita Provinciarum quae quidcm «, la. ' . "~ 

contincntisfint, poftrclnaomni- 
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Ifl the Beginning ©f th«fe Wars Syramji^ the mdft 
confi^abk and poweri&d Gty o^SicUy^ had put the 
foveiliign Tower into the jElands of Heim^ Hkr9^ 
and ^brafybulus^ three Brothers who fiiccceded ooie 
another. After them a Democracy, or popular Go^ 
vernment, was eftabliih'd, and (ubfifted xno«e than 
f^ty Y«ars. From this Time the two D!bnyfius^i, 
Timolem and Jgathocks^ had the Sway in iSyracufe. 
Pyrrbm was afterwards cail'd into StcUy^ biit held k: 
but few Years. Such was the Govcrnincnt of Skiif 
durii^ the Wars, of -which I am going to treat. 
They will give \xs great Light into the Power of . 
the CarthaginiMS when they began the War upon 
the Romans. 

SIC ILT is the largefl: and moft confiderable 
Ifle in £he Mediterranean. Its Figure is triangular, 
and has therefore given it. the Name of 3rimcria and 
Triquetra. TheEaftem Side, which lies againft the 
Ionian or Grecian Sea, extends Sxom Gtpe Pacbimim^.*f9ff2A6. 
to Pelorum *. Cities the moft celebrated on thffi*^ Faro. 
Coaft are Syracufe^ Tauromenktm^ Mejfana. The 
T^orthem Coaft, which looks to Italjy extends from 
Cape Pelorum to Cape Lilyhseum *. Cities^ifchc moft^ Capo 
celebrated on this Coaft are Myla^ Hymera^ Pan-Boio, • 
ormus^ Eryx^ ^Motyie^ Lilybaum. The Southern Coaft,. 
which looks to Africk^ extends from Cap« Lilyb^um 
to Pachynum. Cities the mc^ celebrated on t\i\t 
Coaft are Selinus^ Agrigentum^ Gela^ Camarina. This 
Ifle is feparated from Italy by a Strait of not above Hej^b; 
a Mile and a half,^ which is known by the Name ofStrabo^I*^ 
the Faro or Strait of Meffina^ the Paffage from JLi- 
Ijhaum to Africk is only 1500 Furlongs, that is, a- 
bout fixty-five Leagues. 

I T is not precifely known in whaAAge the C^rr^A. M. 
tbaginians made their firft * Attempts upon Sicily. 349^. 
It is only certain that they already pftflefs'd ibmeCa^th^ 
Part of it when they entered into a Treaty with the^^^^ . . 
Remans the lame Year that the Kings were ^xpelPd, Before 
and Confuls fubftituted in their Room, twenty weight civji^ 

YcairsfoS. 
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could make no long Defence, and (urrendered at Dil^ 
iJretion. This Battle was fought the very Day of 
the famous Aftion at TCbermopyla^ where three 
hundred Spartans *, with the Sacrifice of their own 
Lives, dilputed Xerxes's Entry into Greece. 

When the lad News of the entire Defeat of her 
Army was brought to C^r/A^^^, Confternation, Grief^ 
Delpair, gave Diforder, and ah Alarm which are 
not to be exprels'd. The Enemy was believ'd to be 
sllready at her Gates. This was the Charafter of 
the Carthaginians^ to fall from the greateft Courage, 
into the other Extreme. They immediately lent a 
Deputation to Gelon^ to demand Peace of htm upoa 
any Terms. He heard their Envoys with a pecu- 
liar Goodnels. The compleat Victory which he had 
gainM, far from rendering him fiery an.d intraiiable, 
6nly inaeafed his Modelty and Clemency even to- 
wards an Enemy. He granted them a Peace, with 
rib other Condition, but that of paying two thou- 
Jm Attickiand Talents towards the Expence of the War. He 
]^^ ^*" demanded lifcewife of them, the building of two 
SiS"ii> Temples, where the Treaty of this Peace ihould be 
jyr, Bcr- 6xpoled to publick View, and as it were depofited in 
nard, Truft. The Carthaginians thought this no dear Pur- 
*°^ '• Chafe of a Peace, which was to abfolutely neceflary 
#0^/#- ^^ ^^^^ Affairs, and which they hardly durft hope 
ftMlj for. Gifgo^ Son of Amilcar^ according to the unjuft 
aooo '^a* Cuftom of the Carthaginians of imputing . to the 
^^* General the bad Succels of a War, and ob%ing himi 
41*500 I.JQ f„ffer the Penalties of it, was punilh'd" for his ' 
J'ather's Crime, and lent into Baniihment. He 
pafs'd the reft of his Days at ^elinuntum^ a City of 
Sicily. .. , • ^ 

GELON^ on his Return* to Syracufe^ convened 
the People, and ihvited all the Citizens to appear in 

« Be fits tU joo Spartans, tie dfd mth LeonidaSf in . fWf 

Theffians, People of Bccotia, fnemotahU AShn.HciodoL l 7. 
fothi^mheffif'jooyfefighiafiil 0.202,222. 
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Arriis/ He cnter'a the Aflembly, imarm^d and m^ 
att^ended with his Guards, and gave an ac€X)unt €>f 
die whole ConduS: of his Liie.« His Diicourfe met 
widi no other Interrupcion, but the publkk I'cfti- 
monies of Acknowledgment and Admiration. Far 
from being treated as a Tyrant and Oppreflbr of 
his Country's Liberty, he was regarded as her Be- 
aefaObr and Deliverer v aU with one unanimous 
Voice proclaim'd him King ^ and this Dignity -was. 
after him conferred fiicceffively and without Inter-' 
ruption upon three Delbendents of his Family. i>iod.ti3: 

Aftbr the memorable Defeat of the jitbeniam K.li! 
before Syracufe^ where Nicias periih'd with his J 59^ 
whole Navy, the Segeftans^ who had declared for the^^^^ 
Athenians againft the SjracuflanSy fearing the Relent- r^^ 
ments of their Enemtdi; and feeing themlelves ^f^i^.lefM 
ready faDen upon by the Inhabitants of Selinuntum^<^fi^^^ 
implorM the AflSftance of the CartbaginianSy and put 
themfehres and City under their ProteSion. It was 
debated fome time at Cdrtbage^ what Party IhouM be 
taken, the Affair meeting with great DiflSailties. 
On otte hand, the Cartbaginians were very defirous 
to become Matters of a City which was fb conve- 
niei^ for them^ on the other, they dreaded thtf 
Power and Forces pf Syracufe^ which had fb lately 
cut off a numerous Army of the Athenians^ and by 
fo great a Viftory become more formidable than 
ever . The Piiflion of Empire prevailed, and Succour 
was promised to the Sigeftans. 

The -Care of this war was committed to Hath 
mhaly who was invefted with the firft Dignity of the 
State, being pne of th^ Suffetes. He was Grand- 
fbn of Jmilcar^ who had been defeated by GtUn^ ,;/ 
and kiB'd before Hymera-y and^^ Sm of Gi^i?, who; 
had been condemn'd to Exile. He let out animated ^^ 
with a Defire of revenging his Family and his f ^ 
Country, and of defacing the Difgrace of tlje laft 
Defeat* His Army and his-Fleet were numerous* 
He landed at a Place call'd the Wells of Lilyhdeum^ 

which . 
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wkidihas given it's Name to a City afterwards built 
upon the iaxne Spot. His firft Enterprize was the 
Siege of Selinuntum. The Attack and Defence were 
equally vigorous, the very Women Ihewing a Refo- 
lution above, their Sex. After a long Refiftance the 
City was taken by Affault, and given up to Plunder. 
The Viftor exercis'd the laft Cruelties, without re- 
gard to either Age or Sex. He permitted the In- 
habitants, who had fev'd themlelves by Flight, to re- 
main in the City after it had been difmantled^ and to 
till the Lands, on Condition of paying a Tribute to 
the Cartbaginiam. This City iiibfifted 2^1 Years 
afterwards* 

HTCMER Ay next befieged by him, and like* 
wife taken by Aflault and more cruelly treated than 
, Selinu^um^ was entirely ra|(d 240 Years after its 
. ^ . Foundation. He made three thouftnd Prifbners un- 
dergo all Ibrts of Ignominies and Punilhments, and 
at laft cut their Throats in the very Place where his 
Grandfather had been killed by G^lorC% Horfe, to ap- 
peaie and (atisfy his Mams by the Blood of thefe 
wnhappy Viftims* 

These Expeditions being finiih'd, Hannibal re- 
turn'd to Carthage^ all the City pour'd out to meet 
. him, and received him amidft thp moft joyful Ac- 
clamations and Applaules. 

These happy SuccdTes renew'dthe Defire, and 
Pefign always entertained by the Carthagtmam^ of 
rendering themfelves Matters' of all Sicily. Three 
yi^ts after, they named Hannibal a Jecond Time 
their General^ and upon* his pleading his great AgCj 
and refufing the Charge of this War, they gave hin 
for Lieutenant Imlcar^ Son of Hanno^ of the ferae 
Family. The Preparations fof this War were c- 
qual to the great Defign meditated by the Cartha- 
ginians. The Fleet and Army were immediately 
ready, and departed ijpv Sicily. Tixe Number of 
their Forces amounted, according to T'int^us^ . to fix- 
fcpre thoviland, and, according to Mphorus^- to ihree 
,1 • hundred 
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hiindi^d thoufand. The Enemy on their Side had 
put thertifelves ia a Pdfture of Defence, and of giving 
th^ Carthaginians a warm Reception. The Syracu* 
/tans had fent to all their Allies to levy Forces, and 
all the Cities of Sicily to encourage them to a cou- 
ragious Defence of their t jbefties. 

AGRIGENfUM expeded to feel the firft 
Fury of the Enemy. It was a City powerfully rich ^, 
and lirongly fortify'd. It was lituated, as were 
Hymera and Selinuntunty upon that Coaft of Sicily 
which looks to jifrick 5 and indeed Hannibal open'd 
the Campaign with the Siege of\ this City. Think* 
ing it only acceflible on one Side, he turned his 
whole Attacks that Way. He threw up Banks and 
Terrafles, which rofe to the height of the Walls j 
and to expedite this Work, made ufe of the Rub- 
bifli and Fragments of the Tombs around the City^ 
which he had thrown down for that Purpole. A 
peftilential Diftemper immediately leiz'd his Army, 
and fwept away Numbers of his Soldiers, and the 
General himfelf. The Carthaginians interpreted this 
Difafter as the Punilhment of the Gods, who thus 
revenged the Injuries done to the Dead, whole 
Spe£lre^ many fancied ftalk'd before them in the 

^ Tfje very SepBhhrai Monu- wh§m he ufaalty difmifs'd nvitk 

menu fie<ai'd the Magnipceme handfime PfefenU, Pive hundred 

and Luxury $f this Ciiy^ ^hich Sbip<wraclCd Citizens df GchyOp^ 

V)ere adom'd mtb Statues of fifing to him^ were bountifully 

Birds and Hor/es. But the fVeahb relieved /and every ^ an fupplfd 

and houndlefs Generpfity of Gel- mth a Cloak and a Coat out of 

Ihr, one of its Inhabitants^ aU his ivardrohe, Diod. 1. 15. 

mojl exceed all Belief. He en- Valer. Max. 1. 4. c. ulr. Em- 

tertaindthe People v^ith J^peBa- pcdocles* the Phihfopber^ hern in j;. 

cles and Peafis ; and in a Time Agrigentum, has a memorabU 

of Dearth preferv'd hit 0ty front Saying concerning his Pellow Ci- 

Famine : He gave Portions to titeus ; That the Agrigentines 

poor Maids^ and refcued the un- fpcnt every Day with a Luxury, 

fortunate from ffant and Defpair : as if they expeftcd to fee no 

He bad tioufes /> the City and the other ; aiki built with a Strength 

Country^ purpofely ereBed for th§ and Magnificence, as if they 

Accommodation of iHrangertf thought of livipg for ever. 

i/l Night 
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Night. The Tombs therefore were no more touch'd, 
Prayers were ordered to be made according to the 
Vlage of Carthage^ a Child was Sacrificed to Saturn^ 
in Compliance with a moft inhuman Cuftom, and 
many Vidims were thrown into the Sea, in honour 
of Neptune. 

The belieg'd, who at firft had defended them- 
feWes with great Succels, wereatlaft lo prefs'd with 
Famine, that all Hope, all Relief leeming deiperate, 
they refolved to quit the City. The following Night 
was deftin'd to this Purpoie , it is eafy to judge what 
was the Grief of thele miferable Inhabitants, thus 
Ibrced to abatidon their Houfes, their Subflance, 
their Country ; but Life was ftiil dearer than att 
theie. N^ver did any Sight exhibit any Thing more 
fed than this. Without fpeaking of others, a Troop 
of Women, all bath'd in Tears, were ieen dragging 
after them their helplefs Children^to convey them from 
the Fury of the Viftor. But a Circumftance, which 
ftill improved the publick Grief, was theN.eccflity of 
leaving the Aged and Sick behind, who were neither 
capable to flie or rcfift. The unhappy Exiles arrived 
at Gela^ the neareft Town, and there received all the 
Comfort which could be expelled in 9^ deplorable a 
Condition. In the mean time Imilcar entered the 
City, and cut the Throats of all who were found in 
it. The Pillage was immenft, andfuchas might be 
expected from one of the moft opulent Cities of Si^ 
cily^ which had two hundred thouland Inhabitants, 
and had never been befieged, nor conlequcntly plun- 
dered before. Pittures, Velfels, Statues of all forts 
were found in infinite Numbers, this City having an 
cxquifitc Tafte that Way. Amongft the reft was 
the famous Bull * of Phalani^ which was fent to 
Carthage. 

• ibis BttllfWith ether PlMffdif Sciplo, ^0n U iock Carthage 
hfT9 t^fien, naMS aftenoards f- in the third Putdc fTar. Gfc. 1, 4. 
f»ftd \$o tht Agrigcntincs *f'*wVcrrem, cjj* 

The 
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The Siege of Jgrigentum had lafted eight MOdtlrf* 
Imilcar made it his Winter Quarters to give hi^ 
Troops the necefiary Refreihment, aod left it entire^ 
ly in Ruins, the Begimiing of the Spring. H^laid 
Siege to Gela^ and took it notwithftanding the AP 
fiftance brought by Dionyjius the Tyrant, Who had 
feized the Gtovernipent of Syracufe. Imilcar fuiifhH^ 
the War by a Treaty with Z)/^»j^j^i> the Articles of 
which were, that the Cartbaginians, belides theit 
ancient Acquiiitions in Sicily^ ihould remain Mailers 
of the Country of thtSicanians *, Selinunium^ ^gfi*"^ ^ ** 
gentum^ Hymera^ as likewife of that of Gila and<^*°i¥?«. 
Camarma^ with Liberty to the Inhabitants to remain y^^ 
in their refpe^live Towns difiyiantled, and paying a ^^<vi/j 
Tribute to Carthage : That the Leontines^ the Mef tw dif- 
feniansy and all the Sicilians ihould live agreeably to '^ '**• 
their own Laws, and prcferve their Liberty and In-^^* 
dependence; That,laftly, the Syracujians Ht^JMli re- 
main iubjed: to Dionyjius. After this Treaty was con« 
eluded, Imilcar return^ to Cartbagij where thd 
Plague ftill committed great Ravages in his Army. 

D I ONTS I US mly yielded to the late Peace Diod. 
with the Carthaginians for Time to eft^bliih his 1. 14* 
new Authority, and make the necef&^ Preparations A. M. 
for the War, which he meditated againft thcirt. As^^^ 
he very well knew the formidable Town of th^t^^^j^^^^ 
People, he forgot nothing to put himfelf in a Ca- 945. k§- 
pacity to fall upon them^ith Succels ^ and his De-A'^ 
fign was wonderfiilly Icconded by the Zeal of his^''^* 
Subjefts. The Reputation of this Prince, the De*"^^ 
fire of diftinguiihing himfelf, the Bait of Gain, and 
the Prolpefl: of the Rewards promiied by him ta 
thole whole Induftry ihould mod recommend them^ 
drew from all Parts into Sicily the mo& able Hands 
of all kinds for War. All Syracufe became as it were 
a common Workhoqfe, where in every Quarter were 
ieen Men at work upon Swords, Helztets, Shields^ 
Military Engines, and in layitug in every Thing necet^ 
iary for building Ships and the Cquipmont of a Fleet. 
Ma The 
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The Invention of five Rows of Oars was then recent ; 
•afWr»»€i. hitherto only three * Rows had been known. Diony 
fius animated the Workmen by his Bounties and 
Praiies fealbnably beftow'd, above all by his popular 
and engaging Behaviour^ more luccelsful than all the 
reft to incite the Induftry and Ardour of the Work* 
dpen, the moft excellent of which in any kind were 
frequently admitted to the Honour of his Table. 

When every Thing was ready, and agreatNum* 
bcr of Forces had been levy'd in different Countries, 
he called the Syracufians together, laid his Defiga 
before them, and reprefented the Carthaginians as 
the declared Enemies of the Grecians •, that they 
entertained no left Views than the Invafion of alJ 
Sicily \ the putting all the Grecian Cities under their 
Yoke •, and that if their Progrefs was not ftopp'd, 
Syracufe herfelf would not be long unattack'd, the 
Delay of the Enterprize and their prelent Inaftion, 
being owing meerly to the Ravages made by the 
Plague, which by the by was a favourable Oppor- 
tunity put into the Hands of the Syracufians. Tho' 
the Tyranny and the Tyrant were equally odious 
to Syracufe^ yet the Hatred to the Carthaginians 
prevailed over all other Confiderations, and all the 
World, more from the Views of an interefted Poli- 
cy than thofe of Juftice, received the Speech with 
Applaufe. Without any Complaints of Treaties 
violated, any DeclaraCion of War, Dionyfius gave 
'up to the Fury of the People the Perlbns and Goods 
of the Carthaginians. Great Numbers of them then 
jrefided in Syracufe^ and followed Merchandize upon 
the Faith of Treaties. The Populace ran to their 
Houfes, pillaged their Effetls, and pretended an Au- 
thority for putting every Ignominy, every Pitnilh- 
fflentupon them, by calling all this only Repril^l for 
the Cruelty exercifed by them againft the Natives of 
the Country. And this pernicious Example of Per-. 
fidy and Inhumanity was copied in the whole Ex* 
tent of Sicily. Here^ as it were, was bung out the 

Signal 
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Signal of the War declared againft them, Dionyjius 
having thus begun to do Juftice to himlelf^ ient De- 
puties to Carthage^ to demand Liberty for all the Si^ 
cilian Citie's in her Power, with a Denunciation that 
otherwife all her Subjefts in them fliould be treated 
as Enemies. This News Icatter'd a general Alarm, 
and chiefly in Refle£lion on the pitiable Condition to 
which they were reduced. 

D 10 NTSIUS opea'd the Campaign with th? 
Siege of Motya^ which was the Carthaginian Maga- 
zine in Sieily^ and he prels'd the Town with a Ri- 
gour, which denyM Imilcar^ the Carthaginian Ad- 
miral, all Power to relieve it. Fe mov'd forward 
his Engines, battered the Place with his Battering- 
Rams, approached the Walls with Towers fix Stories 
high, row?d upon* Wheels, and rifing equal with 
the Height of their Houfes j from thefe Towers he 
annoy'd the Befieg'd with continued and furious DiC- 
charges of Arrows and Stones, fent from his Cata^ 
pults ^, an Engine of a late Invention. The City at 
laft, after a long and vigorous Defence, was taken 
by Aflault, and all the Inhabitants put to the 
Sword, except thofe who took Sanftuary in the 
Temples. The Pillage was given up to the Soldiers^ . 
and Dionyjius leaving a Garrifon and a trufty Gover- 
Bour, returnd to Syracufe. 

The following Year Imilcary appointed one o.fDiodJ.i4- 
the Suffetesy return'd to Sicity with an Army far J^*"* 
more numerous than before. He landed at Pa-*^^'^'^^ 
krmo *, took ftveral Cities, and recovered Motya by* panor- 
Force. Animated by thefe happy Succefles, bemvis. 
snarch'd to Syracufe^ with Defign to befiege it, con- 
ducing his Infantry by Land, while his R?ct under 
Maga coafted along the Shore. 

l» the CufiottS Reader may find ferribU Bnghe in #£« Poi I OR- 
Hfery thing telaiing to th An- cETlcOM 9f Lipfius, 1. |« 
^V^h ^hfVfif^B^rmof tins Dialog, z. 

M 5 IMILCAKi. 
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IMlLCjtR^$ Arritral threw Syracufe into & 
great CoDfternacion. More than p/9o hundred Ships 
ioaden with the Spoils of the Enemy, and advancing 
in goo4 Order, ftiVd in a fort of Triumph into the 
great Harbour, followed by five hundred Barjcs. At 
the iame Timf was ieen the Land Army approach^ 
ing on the other Side of the City, compo^M, accord- 
ing to fbme Authors, of three hundred thoufand 
£^»t S and three thoufand Horfe. Imilcar iet up his 
Tent in the very Temple of JupiUr^ the reft of the 
Army incamp'd at the Diftance of about a Mile and 
% half from the City* Advancing up to the City, 
/miU^r oifer'd Battle to the Inl^bitants, who were 
not in any Dilpofition to accept it. Imilcar^ contene 
with this Acbiowledgnoent frfim the Syracufians of 
%ht\t own Weaknefs and his Sit]^riority, returned 
to his Camp, not doubting but he ihould beccMnc 
Maftcr of the City in a very ibort Time, confidcring 
it as his certain Prey, and which could not poflibly 
tvoi4 falling into his Hands. During the Space of 
thirty Pays, he wafted the Neighbourhood, and 
ruined all the Country, he made himfelf Mafter of 
|hc Suburbs of Anadia^ and pillaged the Temples 
©f (in$i gnd Profetfine^ To fortify his Camp, he 
iJbrew 4own the Tombs fcattcrM round the City^ 
»nd amofigft others that of Gelon and his Wife 2>^« 
ipar$u^ built with extraordinary Magnificence* 
Tmsji happy Succdles were of no longer con^ 
% Ismqance. All the Glory of this anticipated Triumph 
Taniih'd in n Moment, and taught all Mortals, laya 
p^op;iM.the Hiftorian^at the proudeft and moft elevated 
VLoxxaX i))aU,ioQner or later, confefs his own Wcak- 
litls, blaftc4 and thrown down by afuperior Power, ^ 
Whilft tntikoTj Mafter of almoft all the Towns of 
$mif^ was expeSing to finish his 1?onqupfts, by the 
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Rcduftion o^Syraeufe^ a contagious Difteitiper lelz'd 
his Array, and made incredible Havock in it. Sum- 
mer was now in it's Strength, and the Heat this 
Year exceflive. The Ipfeftion beg^n amongft the 
Africans^ whody'd on Heaps, without any Poffibili- 
ty oF relieving them. At firft Care was taken to 
bury the Dead; but the Number daily increali^, 
and the Diftemper rapidly Ipreading, the Dead neither 
could be buried, nor the Sick have any Attendance. 
This Plague had uncommon Symptoms, cruel Dy- 
fenteries, violent Fevers, torn Entrails, acute Pains 
over all the Body, Madnels and a Phrenfy which 
threw the Infe^^d upon whatever Perfbns fell in 
their Way, even to the tearing them to Pieces. 

DIONTSIU&lo^ not fo favourable an Oppor- * 
tunity of falling upfon the Enemy. Feeble was the 
Refiftance from an Array more than half conquered 
by the Plague. The Carthaginian Ships were almoft 
all either taken or burnt. All the Inhabitants of Sy^ 
racufe^^old Men, Women, Children, pour'd out of 
the City to behold an Event which appear'd mira- 
culous to them. With Hands lifted "P to Heaven, 
they thank'd the Tutelar Gods of their City, that 
they had aveng'd the Sanftity of Temples and 
Tombs, brutally violated by thefe Barbarians. 
Night coming on, both Side's retir'd to their Habi- 
tations, and Imilcar taking the Opportunity of this 
Ihort Intermiffion of Hoftilities, fent to Dionyfius 
for Perraifficm tocarry back with him the fmall Re- 
mainder of his fliatterM Troops, with an Offer of 
three hundred Talents, which was all the Silver he ^^^^ 
had then remaining. Permiffion could only be ob-^^^^^ * j 
tainM for the Car fbaginianSy whom Imilcar cov^ Money. 1 
vcy'd off in the Night, and left the reft to thcMeir- | 

cy of the Conqueror. 

In liichan Ebb of Fortune did the Carthaginian^'' J^^j 
General retire from Syracufi^ Co elate and infblenta^'^^''^j] 
few Days before. Bitterly bewailing his own, hiytuvwren^ 
raoft of all his Country *s Fate, he, with Infult-'^rV^ioj 

M4 m^i''^''^] 
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ban and the raoft tranlported Rage, accusM the Gods as 
frRollinthe folc Authors of his Misfortunes, f^ The Eqc- 
feecb. ^ ^y^ continued he, may indeed repyce, hut have 
^f no Realbn to glory in our Mifery. We return 
*^ victorious over them, and are only defeated by the 
^' Plague i no Part, he (aid, of the Difafter touched 
*^ Jwm fb much as hisj ^urveyin^ lb many gallant 
^' ^kn J and his being relerv d not for the Comforts 
*^ of Life, bijt for the Sport and Inlult of fo dire 
. *^ a Calamity : However, fipce he had brought back' 
** the miferable Remaips of an Army, committed tq 
^* him, he had now nothing left to do bpt to follow 
^f Soldiers Jying dead before Syracufe i and to {hew 
*^ his Country that he had not liv'd lb long out of 
*^ a Fondnels for Life, but to prefervc to her the 
^^ Troops which had eicap d the Plague, from the 
^^ Fury of the Enemy, to which his more early 
f^ Death vyou'd haye betrayed them". 

He delay'd not long tjie Ea;ecutioa of his bloody 
Menace, but having forc'd his Way through the 
City, plung'd in the laft Defblation, he entered his 
Houfe, fhut his Doors againft the Citizens, and even 
his own Children, and gave himlelf the fatal Stroke 
in Compliancy with a Praftice to which {:he Hfathm 
falfely gayc the Nara^ of Courage, but at the bottom 
was no other than a coiyardly Delpair. 

A ?<IEW Acceflion of Misfortunes ovprwhelm'd 
jhis unhappy City. The JfricanSy from all Time 
implacable in their Hatred againft the Carthaginians^ 
but now provok'd tq the Height of Yxvcy at tjie bar-r 
i)arous Treatment qf theix Coiihtry-men left behind 
to the Butchery of the SyracuftanSy aitembled in the 
inoft frantick Manner, founded the Alarm, took 
Arms, and after they had ieiz'd Tunis inarch'd direfl:-? 
Ty to Carthage to th,^ Number of two hundred thou*: 
iand Men. The City believed it fe)f loft without Re- 
fourcc. This new Incident was look'd upon as th^ 
Effea and Confequence of the Wrath of the Gods 
^hich purfu'd the guilty even to Carth(^e. As the 

3 Inhabi- 
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Inhabitants of that Place, in all publick Calamities, 
carried their Superftition even to £xceis,their firft Care 
was to ^ppcafe the offended Gods. Ceres and Prefer-' 
fine were Divinities till that Time unheard of in 
Africk. But now to repair the Outrage done to them 
in the Pillage of their Temples, they had magnifi*. 
cent Statues erected, Priefts appointed out of t||e 
moft diftinguiih'd Families of the City, Sacrifices and 
Vidories oifer'd according to the Greek Ritual, and 
in fhort nothing was neglected which cou'd be thought 
proper to appeafe the angry Goddefles. After this 
firfl: Care was dilpatch'd, the Defence of the City 
was the next. Happily for the Carthaginians this 
numerous Army had no Chief, but was like a Body 
unanimated with a Soul, no Provifions, no military 
Engines i no Difcipline, no Subordination were to be 
met With here ^ every Man was a General or Inde- 
pendent. Sedition therefore getting into fo ill form'd 
aa Army, and !|^mine daily increaling, this Rabble 
withdrew every man to his own Habitation, and de- 
livered Carthage from lb terrible an Alarm. 

The Carthaginians ridt difcourag'd with their late 
Difafter, continued their Attempts upon Sicily. Mago 
their General, and one of the Suffetes^ loft a greaD 
Battle, and his own Life. The Carthaginian Chiefs 
demanded a Peace, and had one oflfer'd, on Condition 
of their quitting all Sicily^ and paying the Expence 
pf the War. They made a Shew of accepting the 
Peace on the Terms it was offer'd, but reprefenting 
their Want of Power to. deliver up the Cities without. 
an Order from their Republick, they obtain'd a Truce 
long enough to give them Time to fend to Carthage. 
This Interval was employ'd to raife and difcipline 
new Troops, over which Mago Son of him lately 
kiird, was conTlituted General, He was young, but 
had a great deal of Merit and Reputation. He. 
arriv'd in Sicily^ and after the Time of the Truce 
was expir'd, gave Battle to Dionyftus^ in which Lep^ 
^ — - ' ■ ti^es^ 
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tines ^^ one oi the Generals of the latter, was Itill'd,' 
and more than fourteen thoufand Syraeufians remain'd 
dead upon the Field. The Fruit of this Vidory 
was an honourable Peace which left the Caribagim^ 
Mm in Polfeflion of ail they had in Sicily^ with ^me 
new Places added, and a thouiand Talents* given 
thun towards defraying the Charge of the War. 
TuftiiL « About this Time it was that a Law pais'd at 
1.&O.C 5* Ciir/^'^lf forbidding ics Inhabitants to learn to write 
or (peak the Greek Language, thus to deprife them 
of die Means of correfponding with the £nemy, ei- 
ther by Speech or Writing. This was owing to the 
Treachery of a Carthaginian who had suij^ Greek 
nJL^ to Dionyfius to give him Advice of the Departure of 
-^^^ the Army from Carthage. 

po<*- CARTJiAG'E had yet another Calamity to 

^ ^5- ftruggle with. The Plague got into the City, and 
made terrible Ravage. Panic Terrors, and violent 
Fits of Phrenzy immediately ieiz^ the Heads of 
the diftemper'd, -who &Uying arnrd out of their 
Houses, as if the* Enemy had been in PoiTeffion of 
the Town, kill 'd or wounded all who unhappily fell 
in their Way. The Africans and Sardinians wiilmgly 
embraced this Opportunity which feem'd favourable 
fer their ihaking off a Y6ke which (brely gall'd them -, 
but both were vanquilh'd and reduced to Obedience. 
Biof^fius form'd at tl^e iame Time an Enterprize car*- 
ry'd on with the fame Views, and with the iame 
Succefs. He dy'd ^ ihortly after, and had for Socodlbr 
his Son of the fame Name. We 

P thii Leptines Vfot Bratit U fini htm Urnt ^M Aii nfef^tl 

Dionyfius. Uffon, that Phihfifbers titgh 

* Abpui Z06000 /. viry rarely^ m wiy AUgi^Jtf^ U 

*^this it the Dionyftus uh c9nverf$ ivith tjfravtt, fhisfrince 

invited Plato to hit Cewrt^ and had Uamnf^^ and ageBtd tU 

after^ardi^offended with hit Frie* KefHtatien of a pMt^ but eeu'd 

dom^fildhimforaSUnfi, Wh- not gain it at the OSympiek Garnet^ 

fiphept fnm Greece came to Sy- uihithit he halfent hit Veefet te 

racuie to redeem their Brother^ he refeated hj hit brother Thea- 

^h-eh Vfhen ibej had dene, they rides. It bad heea hafff fie him 

i$ 
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We have already tak« notice of the firft Treaty PolyK 
eonduded with the Romans by the CartbaginiamM 3* 
There was another which Orojius fays was conclu* 
ded in the 402*^ Year of the Foundation of Rome^ 
and by coniequence about the Time that we are 
^peaking of. This fecond Treaty was the lame in 
Subftance with the firft, excepting that the Inhabi*^ 
tants of Tyriis and Utica were expreisly comprehend* 
cd in it, and joyn'd with the Carthaginians. 

After the Death of the eider Dionyftusy Syr a- p'o<l 
€ufi was harrafi'd with great Troubles. J^i^^'lfi^^\\^xvsx 
the younger, who had beeii expell'd, reftor'd himlelf ximol. 
by Force> and exercised great Cruelties. One Party A. m/ 
of the Citizens implor'd the Afliftance oi leetes Ty-3^5^. 
rant of the Leontinesy and by Defcent a Syracufian.^^^^ 
The Opportunity Iccm'd fevourable to the CartAagi-^^^^ 
nians for the Scifurc of all Sicilyy and accordingly 4o<% 
they lent a mighty Fleet. In this Extrjemity tht^f^ 
Syracafiansy whj^wiih'd beft to their Country, had^^V 
Rccourfe to Cortntby which had often affifted them in ^* * 
their Difficulties, and was of all the Grecian Cities 
the moft declarM Enemy to Tyranny, slnd the moft 
avow'd and generous Aflerters of Liberty. The Cth 
rintbians lent over Ttmoleonj a Man of rare Merit, 
and who had (ignalix'd his Zeal for the Publick, in 
freeing his Country from the Yoke of Tyranny, 
with the Peril of his own Family. He departed with 
only ten Ships, and arriving at Rbeguim he eluded, 
by a happy Stratagem, the Vigilance of the Cartba^ 

S'fianSy who, informed hy Icetes of his Voyage and 
efign, were defirous to intercept his Pailage to 
Sicily. 

TIMOLEON had no more than a thouland 
Soldiers witfa^him, but with this Handful of Men 

if l£# Athenians lad had no to- Joy and Mempnaneo^ thai icih 

$tr Ofinion of his Voilfj ; for tUh ipgothtf kilVd him ; and fiferhapM 

frononncing him ViSor on.iho Ro» was fmiffd the PrediBion of $hfl 

aital of his Poems in thoif Cily^ OtacU^ thathofii^u'd dio when ha 

ihfcyf Upf into fash a ^fa»/por$ ftf had o^oremo his BotUrs, 
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he march'd boldly to the Relief of Syracufe. His 
iinall Army increased proportionably as he march'd. 
The Syracuftans were in a pitiable Condition, and 
quite hopelcls. They law the Carthagitdans Mailers 
of tfhc Port i Icetes of the City i and Dionyfius of the 
Citadel. Happily upon 'Tmoleon''% Arrival Dionyfius 
put the Citadel, which he cou'd defend no longer, 
into his Hands, with all the Forces, Arms, and Am- 
munition in it, and by his means efcap'd to Corinth ^^ 
^imoleon had by Emiflaries artfully reprefented to the 
Foreign Forces of Magoh Army, which (by a Fault 
in the Conftitution of Carthage before taken notice 
of) was chiefly composed of fuch, and thele too moft 
of 'cm Grecians^ that it was aftoniihing to fee Gr^r 
dans labouring to render Barbarians Matters of 5/- 
cily^ from whence in a little time they wou'd pals 
over into Greece. For cou'dthey imagine, he ask'd, 
that the Carthaginians were come lb far, only to efta- 
blilh Icetes Tyrant of Syracufe ? TJ|is Dilcourle be- 
ing icatter'd amongft Mago's Army, gave him a very 
great Uneafinels, and, as he wanted only a Pretence 
to retire, he. was willing to have it believ'd that his 
Forces were ready to betray and delert him, and on 
the Credit of this he drew his Fleet out of the 
Harbour, and lail'd with a Wind to Carthage. Ice- 
tes^ when -he was. gone, cou'd not hold it long a- 
gainft the Corinthians ^ and therefore left thgm en^ 
: tire Matters of the City. 

r ri^rf i&tf ffefero*d fome Re* of Gorinth, and asking him the 

/emblduce of his former Tyranny ^ Keajfon of lofng fo' confidefobh a 

if turning Schootmafier^ and ex- Principality, left him by his Fa- 

•rci^pg a DffcipJine over Boys, ther ; he anjkver'd, that his Father 

4vhen he could no longer conttoul had left him the InheritaweJbtitnDt 

MUn, He had Learning, arid the Fortune^ *oohieh had preferv^d 

was once a Scholar of Plato, both him and '%at. However^ 

' vjhom he^rew Ojgain into Sicily, Fortune did him no great Injury 

notvjjthjlanding the unworthy by replacing him on the Dunghill^ 

Treatment put upon him by the from 'which fie had yais'd his F4- 

Father. Philip JCing of Mace- ther,* 
don meeting him in the Streets 

: MJQQ 
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• MAG Oy on his Arrival at CartbageyVt2LS impeach'd, 
but he prevented the deftinM Punilhment by a vo 
Iiintary Death. His Body was ty'd to a Galfows, 
and exposed a Speffacle to the People. New Forces 
were rais'd at Carthage^ and a Fleet fent to Sicily 
more numerous and powerful than the laft. It was 
composed of two hundred Ships, befides a thouland 
Tranlports, and the Army amounted to more than 
fcventy thouland Men. They landed at Lilybaum 
under the Conduft of AmiVcar and Hannibal^ and 
refolv'd firft to fall upon the Corinthians. "Timoleon 
waited not, but went out to meet them. But liich 
was the Conftemation at Syracufe^ that of all the For- 
ces which were there, only three thouland Syracuji^ 
anSy and four thouland Strangers followed him, and 
of the latter, a thouland deferted in their March out 
of a cowardly Fear of the Danger t)icy were going 
to. He was not difliearten'A, but incouraging the 
Remainder of his Forces to fight bravely for the 
Safety and Liberty of their Allies, he led them a- 
gainft the Enemy, whole Rendezvous he had learh'd 
was upon the Bank of the foiall River Crimefus. It 
appeared a Ralhnefs inexculable to fall upon an Army 
fo numerous, as was that of the Enemy, with only 
four or five thoufand Foot, and a thoufand Horle : 
But fimoleony who knew that Bravery joyn'd to a pru- 
dent Cc»idua had the Advantage over Number, re^ 
ly'd on the Courage of his Soldiers, who appear'd 
relblutc rather to die than to yield, and with Ardour 
demanded to be led againft the Enemy. The Event 
juftify'd hi^ Views and his Hopes. A Battle was 
fought i the Carthaginians were routed, and left be- 
hind them more than ten thoufand flain, in which 
Number were more than three thouland Carthaginiaa 
Citizens, which fiH'd all Carthage with Mourning and 
Conftemation. The Camp was taken, and with it in-» 
finite Riches and a great Number of Prifbners. 

TIMOLEONy with the News of the Viftory, 
fent to Corinth the fineft Arms which- were found 

• amonjjil 
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amongfl: the Plunder. For he was paflSonaeely defi-* 
I'ous of having bis City beoome the publick Talk and 
Admiratioa^ when Men ihou*d iee that (be only of all 
the Grecian Cities adom'd her fineft Temples^ not 
ivith Grecian Spoils, and Offerii^ ftill dy'd with the 
Blood of her Citizens, fit only to preienre the ine« 
lancholy Remembrance; but with Barb4ifian%^^^ 
which by fine Inicriptions difplay'dsa;,once the Cou- 
rage and religious Acknowledgment of thofe who had 
won them. For thefe pompous Inicriptions exhibit- 
ed, ihat the Corinthians, ani Timoleon their Gene* 
ral^ after halving, frefd the Sicilian Greeks frim the 
Carthaginian Toke^ had huf^ up thefe Arms "in their 
^etnplesy in eternal jickmnvkdgfnent of the Bonntj ef 
the Gods. 

After this, Timoleon Icavbg the Foreign Troops 
in the Knemy's^ Territory to finiih the Wafte of the 
Carthaginian Lands, returned to Syracufe. On bis 
Arrival there he baniih'd the thou&nd Soldiers who 
had defcrtcd him, and contented himfelf with the 
Revenge only of ordering them to leave Sjracufe be- 
fore the letting of the Sun. 

Thi s Viaory was foUow'd with the taking a great 
Biany T^wns, which obligM the Carthaginians to de* 
mand Peace. 

In the lame Proportion that all AppearancQS of 
Succels made the Carthaginians eager for new Efforts^ 
for powerful Armies by Land and Sea^ and infblent 
and cruel in Prolperity ^ in the fame did their Cou- 
rage fink in unforereen Adverfities, their Hopes of 
new Refoufces vaniih, and their mean Souls ftoop 
to ask Qijarter of the mofi; inconfiderable Enemies, 
and ihamelefly accept the moft hard and mortifying 
Conditions. Thofe now imposed were, that they 
fliou'd cmly remain in Poflellion of ti^ Lands which 
lay beyond the River ffalj/cns * $ that dbey fhbu^d give 

• rte kknf U me fof Mftmn in Diodonis «iuf Plutargh Lycus^ 
from Agrigentiiia. M i$ uUled ha $hii is Om^ t$ ie a MiJUke. 

ftcc 
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free Leave to the Natives to retire to Syracufi with 
their Families and Goods -, and that they ihou'd have 
neither Alliance nor Corre^ondence with the Tyrants ^ ^ ^ 
of that City. 

About the Time that we have laft treated of, juffiti. 
in all Appearance, fell out at Carthage a memorable^ 2^1. €.4. 
Tranfaftion related by Juftin. Hanno^ one of her 
moft powerful Citizens, form'd the Deligp of render- 
ing hirafelf Matter of the Republick, by the Deftruo- 
tion of the whole Senate* He chofc for the Execu- 
tion of this bloody Purpofe, the Day on which his 
Daughter was to be married, when he deHgn'd to in- 
vite the Senators to an Entertainment, and poilbn 
them. The Thing was difcover'dj but fiich Was 
Hannoh Credit, that the Government durft not pro- 
ceed to the Punifliment of fb execrable a Crime : It 
was thought fufiicient to prevent th^ like by an Aft 
which forbad in general too great a Magnific^ence at 
Weddings, and regulated the Expence of thofe Ce- 
remonies. Hanno feeing his Policy defeated, re(blv*d 
to make ufe of open Force by arming all his Slaves. . 
Here again he was difcoverM, and to avoid Punilh- 
ment, he retir'd with twenty thoufand arm'd Slaves 
to a Cattle ftrongly fortify'd, and from thence endea- 
voured to draw into his Rebellion the Africam^ and the 
King of Mauritania^ but was unfuccefsfiil. He was 
taken and led to Cartbage^ where, after he had been 
whipped, he had his Eyes put out, his Arms and 
Thighs broken, his Life taken away in the Sight of 
the People, and his Body, all torn with Scourging, 
hung from a Gibbet. His Children and all his Re- 
lations without any Share in his Guilt had a full one \ 
in his Puniihment. They were all condemned to die, 
that not one Perfon of his Race might be left either . . 
to imitate his Crime or revenge his Death. Such 
was the Genius of Carthage. Always ftvere and ex- - \ 
ceflive in her Punifliments, Ihe^ carried them to the 
cxtreameft Rigour, by involving the!<Innocent with-^. 
out any Regard to Equity, Moderation or Gratitude* 

1 COM£ 
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Diod. • I tOME.now to the Wars fuftain'd by the CaY- 
\^ /i<3g/»/«w in Africk itielf^ as well as Sicily^ againft 
]l"^^ jfgathodes^ which gave a long Excrcife to their 
c/i-V. Arms. 

A. M. This Jgathocks was a Sicilian^ oblcure in his Birth, 
^y and low in his Fortune \ Supported at firft by the 
554 Power of the Carthaginians^ he invaded the Soveraignty 
Rome ^ Syracufej and became its Tyrant. In the Bcgin- 
429. iiings of his Power the Carthaginians kept him with- 
*^^ in Bounds, and Amilcar their Chief fbrc'd him into 
3xJ ^ Treaty which reftor'd Peace to Sicily. But he 
flood not long to the Terms of it, and Ibcm declared 
againft the Carthaginians themfelves, who under the 
Conduft of Amilcar obtained a fignal Viftory over 
*T^Bjf. him *, and obliged him to Ihut himfelf up in Syra- 
^imU* ^^f^* ^^^ Carthaginians purfu'd him thither, and 
^^J^ form'd the Siege of that important Place, which, 
the River if they cou'd have taken, wou'd have put them into 
audcitycf the PofTeffjon of all Sicily: 

Hymeia. AGAfHOCLESy who was much inferior to 
them in Forces, and befides faw himfelf deferted by 
all his Allies in Deteftation of his ftrange Cruelties, 
conceiv'd a Defign Co daring, and, to all Appearance, 
imprafticable, that even Succefs cou'd hardly gain 
it Belief. This Defign was no lels than to tranl^ 
port the War into Africk^ and lay Siege to Car- 
thagey at a Time when he cou'd neither defend him- 
felf in Sicifyy nor luftain the Siege of Syracufe. His 
profound Secrecy in 'the Execution is not left afto- 
niihing than the Defign itfelf, he communicated his 

« He was the Sen ef a Potter ftion asJCJ^ uibo in his Opinion- 

according te mofi Hiftortans, hut were the mofi prudent in the Con* 

allovf^d by nil to have wrought duB of Affairs ^ and moft judici- 

at the Trade, * Prom the Obfcurtty oujly hold in the 'Execution of their 

of hit Birth and Condition Po- Defigns,anftver'dAg?Lilioclcsand 

lybius raifes an Argument of his Dionyfius.Polyb.l. i*;. p. 1003. 

Capacity and Talents^ againfi the Edit. Gronov. Hoyfever^ let his 

Slanders ©f Timatus. But his Capacity be ever fo 'gredt^ it WAS 

greatefi Elegy was the Praife ef fig exceeded by his nUames. 
the great Scipio^ v^^e to .a jQt^ 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts on this Affair to no Perlbn whatloever, 
but contented hiihfelf with declaring that he had 
found out an infallible \^y to free the Syracufians ^ 

from the Danger with which they were incompafs'd : 
That they had only to luftain the Inconveniences of 
a fliort Siege j but that however he left entire Liber- 
ty to thofe, who cou'd not bring themfelves to thii 
Reiblution, to depart the City. Only fixteen hun- * 
dred Perlbns went out. He left his Brother Anlander \ 
behind with Forces and Provifions lufficient for a long 
Defence, He grantfed Liberty to all Slaves of Age 
to bear Arms, and, after the Tender of an Oath, 
joyn'd them to his Forces. He carry'd alodg with him 
only fifteen Talents * to liipply his preftnt Wants,* lojoo /. 
wefi aflur'd to find in an Enemy's Cdvmtfy whatever 
was neceflary to his Subfiftence. He Went off therefore 
with two of his Sons, ^rfi&dr|4f/i&//j and ^r^f//^(?j, with- 
out letting any one know whither he intended his >^ 
Courfe. All believ'd, who were aboard his Fleet, that 
they were to be conduftcd either to Italy ox Sardinia 
for Plunder, or to wafte thole Parts 6^ Sicily which be- 
longed to Carthage. The Carthaginians^ furpriz'd with 
fo unexpefted a Departure, put theittlelves in a Poftur0 
to prevent it, but jigat bodes ftole from their Purfuit, 
and took into the Main. He difcover'd not his( 
Defign till he was got into Jfrick. There aflem- 
bling his Troops he laid in few Words his Reafons 
of this Expedition before them. He repreftnted 
that the only Way to deliver their Country was to 
carry the war amongft their Enemies : That he 
led them Inur'd to War, and intrepid in their dwn 
Tempers, againft Enemies foften*d and enervated 
with Eafe and Luxury : That the Natives of the 
Country, burdened with the Yoke of a ^rvitude e- 
qually galling and Ihameftil, wou*d run in Crowds to 
joyn them on the firft News of their Arrival : That 
the Daringnels alone of their Undertaking wou'd 
dilcOQcert the Carthaginians^ ahx>gether unprepared 
to receive an Enemy »t their Gates; That, m Ihort, 

N . tif> 
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no Enterprise ever promis^l more Advantage and 
Honour than this j fince the' whole Wealth of Car- 
thage wou'd become the Prey of the ViSors, whole 
Courage wou'd be praisM and admir'd by all future 
Ages. The Soldiers believM themleives already Maf 
ters of Carthage^ and receiv'd his Speech with Ap- 
plause afid Acclamations. One (ingle Circumftance 
^ave them dilquieting Fears, and that was the E- 
clipfe of the Sun happqping juft as they were depart- 
ing ""• In thofe Days even the moft civiUz'^d People 
Very little, under ftood the Realbn of the extraordi- 
nary Phenomenal^ of ^^txw^^ and were accuftom'd to 
dVaw from them iqperftitiaus Conjeaures, which their 
Diviners arbitrarily turn'd to fome prefent Occafion, 
and fufpended or pulh*d forward the Execution of the 
^reateft Defigns by their Interpretations of them. 
jfgathocles reftor'd the finking Courage of his Soldi- 
ers^ by ^Hiring them that thefe Eclipfes always fore- 
'. told fb^e inftant Change : That therefore the Hap]^- 
nefe of Carthage was taking its leave of that City, 
and coming over to them. 

■ Finding his Soldiers in the good DilpoGtion he 
Wifli'd for, he ' executed, almoft in the lame Time, 
a fecond Defign more daring and hazardous than 
even his firft of tranfporting them into Jfrick. This 
was the burning every Ship of his Fleet. Many 
Reafons determined him to i^o delperate a Courie. 
He had no good Port in Jfrkk to place his Ships in 
Safety. The Qarthnginians bein^ Mafters ot the 
Sea wou'd not hfive faiFd to have made themfelves 
immediately Matters of his Fiec^ incapable of mak- 
ing any Refiftancc. If he had IsXiio many Hands as 
were neceffary to fecure it, he .wou'd have weakened 
his Army, incohfjderable at thp beft> and incapacitated 
himlelf to draw any Advahta|^ from this uoexpefted 

' ^ Precil^mcnt a Icur |)cpart. c. 6. Andthtt is mwffAMe and 

Jnftin /-y*, n <va§ wWfi fhey teconeiUaiHe njoHh ^hat fdltmn 

wvre uti^ SMri\ Nav?gatt- in #*f B^^ntdng 9f Of netH P«- 

tihvts CIS Ibl ttefeficrat. L. aa, rapu^h. 

. 2 , Diver- 
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Divcrfion, which depertded (olely dpoti a ^ucceff^ 
fwift arid aftdniihmg, Laftly^ he was defirous to put 
his SoWkrs uAcJIr^ a NedeSity of Ya«<juilhing, m 
kayiog thctn no other R<;fuge but Viddry. A great 
deal of ^.-ouragewas neceffaiy to work up his Arrny 
to (ucha Relolution. He had brought Ofl5cers witli 
him who were intirely devoted to his Service, and 
reeeiv'd every frapreffion which he^was pleas'd t<3i 
give th^iiK In order to this great Defign he appeared 
fuddenly in the Aflembly with ^ Crown upon hi$ 
Head, a magnificent Habit, and the whote Equipage 
of a Man who was going to perform .Ibtne Ceremorty 
of RcHgiorf. Then addrcfltng himfelf to the Alfcrt- 
bly, ** When,feid he,we left Syracufe^ and were waf m- 
^ ly purfii'd by the Enemy, in this fatal Neceffity 
^ I apply'd to Cfrei and Profirpine^ the tutelar Di- 
*' Tioities 0(f Sicily y andenga^d my Promife to theai 
" that if they wou-d refcue ms-from the inftant Dan- 
" ger, I vvou'd burn aD otir Ships in Hohopif of 
^ them, on outfltfr Landing oti theCoafls o^ Africk. 
« AflTrft me, mJ^SBldiers, in the' Difcharge of my. 
*' Vow, the Goddiflte can eafily repair the Damage! 
** fiTftam''d by m in ftch a Sacrifice'*. At the fame! 
time, with 11 Flambiau in his Hand, he haftily led 
the Way, arid amending his own Ship let it on Fire; 
The Officers did the Kfce, and were chearfuHy fol- 
low'd by all the Soldiers. The Triimpets founcied 
from every Quarter, and the whole Army eccho'd 
with joyful Shouts and Acclamations. The Fleet , 
was immediately confum'd. No Time was left to 
the Soldiers torefled on the Propofitionmade to them; 
A blind and impetuous Arddur irrefiftibly.drew them 
after it. But when they had a little rccover'd the Ufe 
of their Realbn, and fbrvey'd, in their Mirtdsj the 
vaft Ocean which leparated them from their own 
Country, they law themfelves in that of the Enemy 
without Reiource, or any Mcaris of efeaping out of 
it. A lad and melancholy Sitence immediately Ilk-* 
ceeded that Ti?an%ort'of }oy, and th^fe Accbmati* 

N a oris 
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ons which had run through the Arin^ b little before. 

Here again Jgatbocks left no Time for Reflec- 
tioti. He led his Army to a Plaft call'd the Grand- 
City ^ which was Part of the Domain oi€artbage. The 
Country, thtough which they march'd to this Place, 
afforded the moft delicious and agreeable ProlpeO: 
in the World. On either fide were fcen large Mea* 
dows wafh*d by beautiful Streams, and cover'd with 
innumerable Floclcs of all kinds of Cattle *, Country- 
Seats built with extraordinary Magnificence; fine 
Avenues planted with Olives and all Ibrts of Fruit- 
Trees ^ Gardens of prodigbus Extent^ and kept with 
a Care and aa Elegance which gave the Eye a fen* 
iible Pleafure. This ProfpeO: reanimated the Sol* 
diers* They march'd full of Courage to the Grande 
rAtjy which they took Sword in Hand, and enrich'd 
themfelves with the Plunder given entirely up to their 
Avarice, "funis made but a fhort Refifbmce, and lay 
not far diftant fiom CArth^. 

The Alarm there was univerfid when it was known 
that the Enemy was in the Country, and advancing 
with fwift Marches. The Arrival of jfgatbocks made 
the Carthaginians conclude that their Army before 
Syracufe had been defeated, and their Navy dilpers'd. 
The People ran in Difbrder to the publick Place, the 
Senate aiiembled in Hade and Tumult. The Means 
of 'laving the City were immediately debated. No 
Army was in Readinels to oppole the Enemy, and 
the preffing Danger permitted them not to wait the 
Arrival of thofe Forces which might be raised in 
the Country, and from amongft the Allies. It was 
therefore reiblv'd, after leveral different Opinions had 
been heard, to arm the Citizens. The Number of 
the Forces thus Ievy*d, amounted to forty thoufand 
Foot, a thoufand Horfe, and two thousand arm'd 
Chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar were joyn'd in Com- 
riiand of thefc Troops, tho' fatally divided betwixt 
themfelves from Ibme Family Quarrels. They march'd 
immediatiely to meet the Enemy, and on Sight of 

him 
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him put their Forces in Order of Battle, jlgatbth 
cks had at mofl: ftit thirteen or fourteen thoui^d 
Men in his Army. The Signal was given, and an 
obftinate Fight 'enfu'd^ Hanm with his Sacred 
Cohort (the FloWer of the Cartbaginian Forces) long 
fuftain'd the Fury of the Greeks^ and Ibmetimes broke 
their Ranks. But at laft^overwhelm'd with a Tetnpefi: 
of Stones, and all cover'd with Wounds, he fell vali- 
antly fighting. Bomilc^r might have reftored the 
Day, but he had private and perlbnal Reafbns not 
to procurq a Viftory for his Country. Therefore 
he thought it proper to retire with the Forces under 
his Command, and was foUow'd by the whole Ar^ 
my, which few itfelf oblig'd to leave the Field to 
Agatbocles. He after a Ihort Purliiit of the Enemy 
retum'd, and piUag'd the Carthaginian Camp. Twenty 
thoufand Pair of Matiacles were i^mod in it, with 
which the Carthaginians had fumifhed tfiemfelves in 
the Afliirance of taking many Prilbners. The Fruit 
of this Viftory -was the taking a great Number of 
Places, and die Revolt of Numbers of Africans 
who joyn'd.themfelves to the Vi£ter. 

This Defcent of Agatbocles into Jfrick gave iJa-Liv.!. ifl. 
pioy without doubt, the Thought of making a like"-^ 
Attempt upon the fame Republick, and from the 
fame Place. Wherefore in his Ariwer to Fabius^ 
who accus'd of Temerity his Defign of tranlport- 
ing the War into Africk^ he forgot not to mention 
Agatbocks as an Inflance in Favour of his Enters- 
prize, and to ihew that frequently there is no other 
Means to dilengage firom an j£nemy,who prefles cloie* 
ly upm you, than by carrying the War home ta 



X Agathocles wMiHivg Jfms Btrfe^ U tet fy a greai many 

jof mmty #f hit SoldiifS^ ffouided Owls (frivatisjf frccufd for thai 

them mtbfuch as were commit* Pttfpofi) mfbich bit Soldiift itaer- 

fnt^ vfbich fiew*d wett a$ a Di- freted at an Omen and AJfntanee 

fiance. And perceiving the Xrif- ef ViSory. Diod, ad Ann. ;• 

conragemim hit RffMi dteremt- Olyipp. 1 1]. 
deTf en SigH of $be MtiemjU 
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him^ and that a different Relblqtion is ieen whea wft 
aft upon the Oiiienfiye^ from that v^j^eia we only ftamj 
upon the Defensive. 
D' d ' VVhile the Carthaginians w:ere tEus prels'd hy 
L. 17. their Enem'es, they leceiv'd an Ambafly from ^yrus. 
Quint It came to implore their Succour againtt AlexanjUr 
CuiT. the Create who wa$ upon the Point of taking their 
L.^ c-S-City which he had long befieg'd./ The Extrcmityj 
to which their Country -men were ;-educ'd, toucb'u 
the Cartbagmans as lenfibly as their own Danger, 
Unable tq relieye, they thoyght It was at leaft their 
puty to. comfort them, and deputir^ thii^ty of their 
principal Citizens, they, by their Mouths, exprcfe'4 
jtheir Grief tljat they cou'd ipa^c them no Forces 
in the j^reiient melancholy Pofture of their own Af- 
fairs y. The Tyriansy disappointed of the only Hope 
which they h^d left, loft noc however their Courage. 
They puL thefr Wives, Children % and old Men into 
the Hands of their Deputies ^ and, ddyj^'d from all 
farther Inqijietudp for what they iuiXfnoft <kar 
in the World, they now only thought of making ^ 
. refolute Defence, prepar'd for the yfor£t that might 
happen. Carthage received this defolate Company 
,,. \ *^[, with ail poflible Marks of Friendiiiip, and pay'd to 
piiefts fo dear, r,nd worthy of Compaflion, aU the 
Service^ which they cai'd have expeSed fircwn the 
moft affeftionate and tender Parents. • 
'At the lame time fhe was foUicitous bowtoextri* 
p^te her felf out of the PiflBcultie^ with which ihe 
yvas prefs'd. The prefent State pf the Republick was 
regarded as the EfTea of the Wrath of the Gods 
pr^ oiit againft Carthage : And it iyas acknowic€^;'d 

y Si^tne Uofftedj^n mho jrfr vAich hoiffii Uen mmifnd hefo^. 

fnoveA^zihocttsf nte Tears hzv- Vide Q^ Curt. Edit. Pttifc 

er than Alexander, ^nk that L. 4* c, 5* 

this tnahmji o/Catthage U aftfi ^.T^vri%H^J, %yvf^in^£v fif^, 

mrMttherChx.otfg^tioh^un^ fim of H^eir m^iS ami Qbildfm. 

iktfiaod of the Dtfitirbances fais'd DiodX,i2.Ai 

- ' h tf^r faSfmji atszea Hmno, • ^ f ??' 

'■*-•• 

: ?9 
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to be Kiftly merited, above all from two Divinities to 
whom ftie had been wanting in Duties prefcnb'd by 
Religion, and ^nce obferv'd with great Exatlnefs. A 
Cwltom hadprevail'dat Carthage, which was coevat 
with the City itfelf, to fend annually to Tyrus, the 
Mother City, the Tenth of all Che Revenues og the 
Republidt, as an Offering to Hercules, the Patron and 
Proteaor of both ^its. and Carthnge. 1 he LJoraam^ 
and confequently the JRevenucs oi Carthage h^^va^ 
increas'd confiderably faice a certain Time, the ror- 
tion or Share of the God had been leffen'd, and it 

might weU be that he had not a ^^^f^^^^J^^A 
entire Tenth. A Scruple hereupon fciz'd their Minds :• 
They made an open and publick Confeffion ot their. 
in Faith and facrilegiou» Avarice: And in'E;5piatiott 
of their Guilt fent to tyrus a grcat^«nJ>5\..o* V*'' 
lints, and of fmaH Shrined all of Gold, which m Va- 
lue amounted to a very large Sum. • ; 
ANOTHEit Violation of Religion, and, to their 
inhuman Superftition, feeming not kfs confiderable 
than the former, gave likewife no lefs ^^^^^ «f 
their Minds. Anciently Children of the beft Hoi^- 
fes of Carthage had been facrific'd to Saturn. Here 
they reproach'd themfelvcs with a Failure of paymg . 
to the God the Honours ^^^^^^ they thought were- 
due to him i and with Fraud and dtflwoeft D^l«g 
with regard to him, to whom they had ^bftituted 
in Sacrifice, Children of Slaves or Beggars bought 

for that Pjrpofe, in the ^^V'lcc^a^hTl 
nobly bora ^o expiate the Guift of fo ftrange an 

Impiety, a Sacrifice wa^made to the ^^''^J'/^f* 
two hi&red Children of the firft Rank •, and in«e 
than three hundred Pcrfons in a Senfe of their hor- 
riblc Megka, offer'dthemfelves voluncanly to Sacri- 
fice, to fcify. in the Effufion of their owix Blood, 
the Wrath of the Gods. F^«..p«&, 

After thcfe Expiations were ove^ E^P^^^ 
were difpatch'd to JmiUar in Stciljr with the News 

N 4 ■. .^ 
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of what had happened in Jfrick^ and with a pre0Sag 
Importunity for immediate Succours. He injoyn^d 
Silence* to the Deputies with regard to the Viftory 
of JgatbofUs^ and on the contrary induftrioufly pro- 
pagated a Report that he bad been entirely defesu^d, 

^ his#)rces all cut off, and his whole Nary taken by 

the Carthaginians \ And in Confirmation of this Re- 
port, he mew'd.the Irons of the Veflcis pretended 
to be taken, which had been carefuUy fent to him. 
The Truth of this Report was not at all doubted of 
in Syracufe : Numbers were for capitulating *, when a 
GalMy of thirty Oara^ haftily patch'd up by jtga" 
thocJes^ arriv'd in the Port, and through great Diffi- 
culties and Dangers forc'd its Way to the befieg'd. 
^ The News of AgatbocUs\ Viftory immediately flew 
through the City, and reftor'd new life and Relb- 
lution to the Iitfiabitants. AmiUar made his iaft 
Effort to carry the City by Affault, and was beat off 
with Lofs. He immediately rais'd tile Sie^, and 
dilpatch'd five thouland Men to the Relief of his 

piodibid.diftrcfs'd Country, Some time after, having retum'd 
to the Siege, and in Hopes of furprizing the S'jra- 
caftans in the Night, his Defign was diicover'd, and 
he falling alive into the Enemy's Hancte, fiiffer'd the 
Igft Punifhment "". His Head was lent to Agalhochs^ 
who coming up to the Camp of the Enemies, gave 
a general Confternation in ihewing the Head of this 

I 2 MmA %U mo a fmvofd pf^ all his QonduB in Sicily, had fnU^ 

lU ftfi^ Aniander tU Bffther of hjy 4efiw*dfor him at homt. ho 

AgathocleSy Uf$ Oiinmandot in ^as too farmidabU for an Mack 

hisAbfinco; wo was fi torrifyd upon htm a$ ^o head of his At- 

mth % Bjgpoft^ that ho 'was em^ myy and thmfm ^o nUs of «6c 

gof for having tho city fftrrendoredt Sena^e^VfhatevortheyweroJboh^^ 

andexpeiTdoutofiteigbtthonfand according to Cufiomj cafi into a 

JnhaMtants who were of a con' Veffel^ it was immediately dos^d 

trary Opinion. up wi& an Order not to uncover 

« ne was cmelly tortured to ft, till ho was rotnrn'dy and had 

J>oath^ andfo met with the Fato thtpwn up his CommiJ^n. JuSio. 

Ot^chhifQitiuns^ cffen^depi^ J,, ag. c. j^ 

fjcne* 
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General, which let them into the melancholy Situ- 
ation of their Affairs of Sicily* 

To thefe foreign Enemies was joyn'd one thatDiod.ibid. 
was domeftick, and more to be fearM, as ^nore dan- J"*"- 
gerous than the others : This was Bomilcar their Ge-^ ^^^^l- 
neral, and adiually in Pofleflion of the firfi: Magiftra- 
cy oi Carthage. He had long dream!d of making 
himielf the Tyrant of Carthage^ and rifing to the 
Soveraignty of it. He believ'd that the prefent 
Troubles offer'd him the wilh'd for Opportunity. He ; 
enter'd the City with this ambitious View, and^ 
feconded by a finall Numben of Citizens the Ac- 
complices of his Rebellion, and a Troop of foreign 
Soldiers, he proclaim'd himfelf Tyrant, and made it 
literally true that he was fb, in cutting the Throats 9 
of all the Citizens, whom he unfortunately met in 
the Streets. A Tumult immediately riiing in the 
City, it was firfl: thought that the Enemy had got 
in by fome Treachery or other j but when it was 
known that Bomilcar was the Perlbn who caus'd all 
this Difturbance, the Youth arm'd to repell the Ty- 
rant, and from the Tops of the Houles difcharg'd 
whole Volleys of Darts and Stones upon the Heads 
of his Men. When he &w an Army marching in 
good Order againft him, he retir'd with his Troop 
to an Eminence, in the View of making a vigorous 
Defence^ and of lelling his Liife as dear as he cou'd# 
To ipare the Blood of the Citizens,a general Amnefty 
was proclaim'd to all who wou*d lay down their 
Arms. They liirrendered upon €his Proclamation, 
and enjoy'd the Benefit of it, aU cxcc^ Bomilcar 
their Chief. He, notwithfianding the general It^m-^ 
mty promised by Oath, was condemned to die, and 
fix'd to a Crois, where he lufFer'd the moft exqui- 
fitc Tortures. From his Crofs as from a Tribunal, 
he harangu'd the People, and thought it became him 
to reproach their Injuftice, L^ratitude and Perfidy, [- 
which he did in a hiftorical Dedu£lion of lb many ' 
iliuftrious Gteierals, whole Services had been rewardf* 

ed 
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ej With ignominious Deaths. He expirM amic^ 
thcfe Reproaches ^. 

jfGyftHOCLES had engaged in his Party a 
powerful King of Cyrene^ nam'd Ofhellas^ whofe 
Ambition he had flatter'd with magniBceiit Hopes, 
and artful Inlinuacions, thft, contenting himielf with 
Sicily ^ he wou'd leaTe to Ophedas the Empire of A^ 
frick. But as no Crimes flood in the Way of his 
Ambition and Incereft^ the creckilous Prince had no 
iboner put himfelfand his Army in his Power, than, 
by the blackeft Perfidy that ercr was, he was nrnr- 
dcr'd by him, that his Army might be entirely at 
Us own Devotion. Many Nations had embraced his 
AlHance, and (everal ftrong Places rcceiv d his Gar- 
riibns. He now few the Affairs of Jfrick in a flou- 
riihing CondittcHi, and therefore thought thoie of 
Siciiy deierv'd his Regard. He fail'd back thither, 
and left his African Army to the Care of his Soa 
Arcbagatbus. His Renown and the Noiie of his 
Victories flew before him. ()n the News of his 
Arrival in Sicily^ many Towns revolted to him, bur 
bad News foon rccaB'd him to Jfrick. His Ablence 
bad given a Chaise to his Affairs, and all his 
Arts and Endeavours were incapable to reftore them. 
AU his Places had delerted to the Enemy : The Afri- 
cans had quitted his Party : JSome of his Troops were 
1^, and the Remainder unable to make Head agait^ 
the Carfbaginians ^ and which was ftill worfe, he had 
po means of tran^orting them into Sicifyy the Ene- 
iny being Mafters It Sea, and himlclF unprovided of 
Ships : fie cou'd hope for neither Peace nor Treaty 
with|^}|e Barkari^ns^ whom he had infuked ia a 
planner fo outrageous, as he had firft dared to m- 

hjt ijomUf$em ineredihh ihai ff's'si and mfiUsi its TMufts^ 

s»y Mob cw^i fo far ifiumfh o- ihat fhey ha^ f^tttemftumjh /pi$ 

Pfrthe Pains of th§ Crpfs^ as u dpwn UfQW SptBaiwf, C>aidam 

talk with anjf CohmticB in his ex patibulo fuos SpeSatores 

Zyi/cMttfe, had not Seneca aptr'd confpucrimtr* m ma i)eata^. 
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vadc their Country. In this Eiitrcmity, he oaly 
thought of providing for his own'^&^ety. After a 
great many Adventurer this cowardly Defertcr. of 
his Army, and perfidious Betrayer of H^ own Chil- 
dren, lett by him to the Butchery of his dilappoiiit- 
cd Soldiers, conveyed himielf by Flight from fhe Dan- 
gers which hung over him, and with a final! Retinue 
arrived at ^y^r^^^/^. His Soldiers Jfedng thcmfelvcs 
thus betray'd, cut thg Throats of his Sws, and fiir- 
rendered to the Enemy. Hunfelf made a milerablc 
End, and finiih'd by a cruel Death "" a Life black 
with every Crime. 

I N this Period may , be plac'd another Fafl: deli- 
vered by Jujiin. The Noife of Alexander's Con- * 
quefls gave a Fear to the Cartbagifdans that he 
might think of turning his Arms on the Side of 
Jfrick. The dilaftrous Fate of I'yruSj from which 
they drew their Origin, lately laid in Rubbilh by 
him ; the Building of AUsandria, upon thei Confines 
of Africk and Egjpt^ as if he intended it a Riv^ 
City to Carthage \ the uninterrupted Succefles of this- 
JPrince, who put no Bounds either to his Ambitioa. 
or good Fortune^ all this gave juft Alarms t^ the 
Carthaginians. To Ibimd his Inclinatioiis, AmUar^ 
firnam^ Rhodanus^ pretending an Expulfion from 
his Country by the luccelsful Intrigues of his Encr 
mies, went to tha Camp of Alexander to whom 1^ 
was introduced by Parmenio^ and made him the Of^ 
fer of his Services., Th^ King received him gracir 
oufly, and had feveral Conferences with hinn. Amil-- 
far was not wanting to tranfinit to his Country what? 

c HB wa$ fojfin*i If one M«- §f the Snccttff(m in Favour af big 

pon ffvhom be bad unnafura/^ 4b- Hbtf Son Agathocles. Btfott^ 

ut^'d. His TnOf pmrify^d by tbe bis Deatb be refier'd tbe Demo^ 

force of tbe feifrny ami bis Body etacy to tbe Peopk, It is ohfirva* 

fOdss aU over torn mtk tbe mofi tie that JuiHn {or ra^er Tio^ 

facfdnf^ PainSi Maenon was in- gus) astd Oiodorus sBfajgree in 

cited U tbis FaB by Archaga7 atf tbe matertai parts «f li&ff 

thu5i Grandfon of Agathocles, Tyraafs Ji^ory. 
p*v» tehdaDe^p d^eat 
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ever Dilcovcries he made of jfJexander^s DefignsJ 
Jfeverthclefi on his Return to Carthage^ afta: the 
Death of Jkxander^ he was treated as a Betrayer of. 
his Country to that Prince, and put to Death by a 
Sentence which dilplay'd equally the Ligratitude and 
Cruelty of his Country-men. 

Polyli.1.5. ^ ^^ °^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^- ^^^ Wars wag'd by the 
p.z^o. Carthaginians in Sicily^ in the Time of Pyrrbus^ 
Edit. King of Epirus. The Romans^ to whom the De- 
aronov. f^g^s of that ambitious Prince were not unknown, to 
. ' Y* ftrengthen themfeives againft any Attempts he might 
3arth. ^»ake upon ItaJy^ had renewed their Treaties with 
5o2. the Carthaginians y who on tfpieir Side were no lefs 
^ro^4^7apprehenfive of his paffing into Sicily. To the 
l^^r'g J (Conditions of preceding Treaties, was added an 
^ 'Engagement of mutual Afliflarice in cafe either of 
the contracting Powers ihould be attack'd by 
Pyrrhus. 
Juftfn. The «Forefight of the Romans was not difappoint- 
'^^•^^edir Pyrrhus turnM his Arms againft Italy ^ and 
won many ViSories. The Carthaginians^ in confer 
cjjuence of the laft Treaty, thought themfeives ob- 
lig'd to affift the Romans^ and accordingly, lent 
ttem a Fleet of fixfcore Sail under the Command 
of Mago. This General, in an Audience before 
the Senate, fignified to 'em the Share his Matters had 
in the War, which they had leamM was carrying on 
againft Rome^ and offered her their Afliftance. The 
Senate retum'd Thanks for the obliging Offer of 
the Carthaginians^ but at prefent thought fit to de- 
cline it. ' " ' 
[bid. MA G O fome Days after, repaired to Pyrrhus^ un- 
der Colour of offering the Mediation of Carthage 
for the terminating his Qv^rrel- with the Romans j but 
in reality to found him, and feel what were his In- 
clinatipns towards Sicily^ which common Fame re- 
jK^rted him upon the Point of invading. They 
iiar'd equally the meddling of either Pyrrbuiot the 
Rmans in the Affairs of that Ifle, and that one or 

bo^th 
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both might have it in their Thoughts to tranfpdrt 
Forces for the Conqueft of it. And in effeft the 
SyracuJianSj befieged for Ibme time backwards by the 
^CarfbaginianSy hsid lent preffingly for Affiftance to 
Pyrrhus. This Prince had a particular Reaibn to 
elpoufe their Interefts, having married Lanaffa^ 
Daughter of AgathocUSy by whom he had a Son 
nam'd Alexandir. He feird at iaft from Tarentum^ 
pafi'd the Strait^ and arrived in Sicily. His Con- 
quelte at firft were (b rapid, that he had left the 
Carthaginians only the fingle Town of Lilybaumy in 
the wlK)le Ifland. He laid Siege to it, but meeting 
with a vigorous Refiftance, was obliged to break 
up J and moreover the freffing Neceflity of his own 
Affairs' call'd him back to Italy y where his Prefencc 
was abiblutely neceflary. Nor was it lels {o in Sicify^ 
which on his Departure returned to the Obedience 
of its old Matters. Thus he loft this Ifle with 
the lame Rapidity that he gain'd it. As he was em- 
barking, turning his Eyes back to Sicily % *. W^hat a Plut. in 
fine Field of BattUy laid he tb thofe about him, (s/^Pyrrho* ' 
w^ leave to the Carthaginians and Romans ! His 
Predidion was loon verify'd. • 

. After his Departure, the firft Magiftracy of 
Syracufe was conferred on Hieroy who afterwards ob- 
tained the Name and Dignity of King, from the 
united Strffrages of his Citizens, lb eafy and obli- 
ging had his Government been. He was intrufted 
with the Chai'ge of the War againft the Cartbagi^ 
nianSy and obtain'd leveral Advantages over them. 
His common Interefts reunited them againft a new 
Enemy, who began to lift up his Head in Sicifyy 
and gave both of 'em juft Alarms : Thefe were the 

*05«»flJ*oXaVo;<«p,c?^iAO/,K*f. the Trade ^ War ^ and fer many 

X^^m^i ^ *Pft>Ae*ioi< 'jrctAfltJ ^e^". Tears feemed to flay the Part o{ \ 

fbe Greek Wotd is fine. Indeed abkfyreftleri one againft the other. 

Sicily w was a Son ef Palxftra The Englijli Language equally 

where the Carthaginians and evitb the Freoch ,ivantf 4 Wmd 

Homam exenifed tbemfelves in uexftefs theGtttk. - 

Romans 
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. Rmitans^ who, difengagM from aD Enemies which 
had hitherto cxcrcifed their Arms in Italy it felf, 
law themselves tiowi in a Condition to carry cbem out 
of it, and to lay the Foundation of that vaft Domi' 
uion which they afterwards rofc to, and of which it 
was probable they had even then cottceiv'd the Idea, 
and form'd the Defign. Sicify lay too convenient for 
them to be overlook'd in the Views of raifing their 
Kmpire. They eagerly fhatch'd an Occadon^ fa- 
vourable to their paffing into this Ifle, which then 
ciffer'd it felf, and cauled their Rupture with the 
CartbaginianSj and gave Rife to the firft Punkk 
War. This I fhall handle more At large, by giving 
s>y Reader the Caufes of ^s War. 
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r/&^ History of C AKT llAGU^ frm 
the firfi Punitk ff'ar to its TytfiruBion. 

TH E Plan laid down by me for the Profecution 
of this Hirtory, allows me not to ent^r' into 
an exaS: Detail of the Wars between R(m^ and 
Carthage^ as the Roman Hiftory is rather concerned 
here, which I ftail only tranfiently and oceafionafiy 
touch upon. My Bufinels is to exhibit fiich Fafts, 
as may give my Reader a juft Idea^f the Repub- 
lick whofe Hiftory lies before me,, which maybe 
dcKie by confining my <elf to Things principally re- 
garding the Carthaginiitns themfel ves, as their Trani^ 
attions in Skilyy Spain and j^cky which however 
are furificiently extenfive. 

Ihav£ already remarked, that a hundred twenty- 
five Years from the firft Punick War, finiflicd the 
Ruin of Canhage. This whole Time may be di- 
vided mt0 fivcrrRirtgor in<?wrvab% 

I. The 
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L THEfirftP/;r»/V)6Warlaftedtwenty-foarl 
years. fM 

IL The Interval betwixt the 6rft aodl 
fecotjd Pumk War is likewife twenty- S» 24 
four Years. 4; j 

III. The fecdp P««/V* 4Var latted? 
(eventeen Years. 1 7 

IV. The Interval between the lecondand? 
the third is fifty-five Years. j 5^ 

V. The third Punick War, terminated by) 
tbp Dcftruftion of Carthage^ only con-^ 5 
tkiued five Years, or a little ^norc ^ 
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_ The firft Punicfe War. 
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HE lirft P/^wri^ War arofe from this Occa-Pofyk , 
^^ fion. Some Campanian Solders, in the Pay of^J; P* ^v \ 
jfgathocles^Tytznt of iVa/y,havina entered as Enend^Q^^^^^ 
into the Town of M^fftndy foon after cut the Throats a. m. " 
of one Part of the Towns-men, drove out the reft^^yjS* 
married their Wives, feiz'd their Effefts, and-^j^e^CaoWaS* 
main'd fole Matters of this important Place. The^*^^^^; 
alTumed the Name of Mamertines. After their Ex*^^,^ \ 
ample, and by their Afliftance, a Roman Legion zd& 
treated irt the feme manner the Town of -*%«^^>^^-2ij- 
lying direaiy oppofite to Mejfina on the other Side^^^_ 
of the Strait. / Thefe two perfidious Towns jnutu-^ ^ 
ally lupporting one another, became at Jaft fbrmida-» -^ 
ble to their Neighbours, chiefly Mefma^ which 
bcuig very potent gave a great deal of Uneafinefi, 
as well to the Syracujians as the Carthagimms^ whq 
were Mafters of one Part of Sidly : Axtfx the Rih 
nam law themfelves free'd from the Enemies, which 
they had folongJiad upon their Hands m Italy y and 
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above ill from Pyrrbus^ they began to diinlt it 
Tixnp to call their Citizens to account^ who had 
eftabliih'd themielves at Rhegiufn ih a manner fb 
perfidious and cruel. They took the City, and kil- 
led in the Attack the greateft part of the Inhabi- 
tants, who drm'd With Defpair fbught it out to the 
laft Gafp. Three hundred only were left, who were 
condufted to Rome^ whippM, and theri publickly be- 
headed in the Forum. The View which the Ro^ 
mans had from this bloody Bxecution, was to give 
their Allies a Conviction 6f their own Suicerity and 
Innocence. Rhegium was immediately restored to its 
legitimate Matters. Tht Mamertims^ confiderably 
weakened as well by the FafHof an allied City, as by 
the Lofies fliftain'd from the Syracufians who had 
lately put Hiero at their Head, thought it Time to 
provide for their own Safety. But Diviiion ariling 
amongft them, one Part furrendered the Citadel to 
the CartbaginianSy the other called in the Romans 
to their Afliftance, and refblv'd to pwt them in 
Pofleffion of their City. 
Polyb.1.1. The Affair was debated in the Roman Senate, 
p.i2,'i3»wherc it was view'd in aU its Appearances, and 
?4».i J- prefented confiderable Difficulties. On one hand it 
Edit, appeared bale and altogether unworthy the Roman 
Uronov- y^^ye, to undertake openly the Defence of Trai- 
tors; whole Perfidy wasexaftlythe fame with that 
of the Rbegians whom they had puniihed with ib 
exemplary a Severity. On the other hand it was 
of the laft Confequence to ftop the Progrcfs of the 
Carthaginians^ who, not content with their Con- 
auefts in Jfrick and Spain^ had moreover rendered 
taemfelves Matters of almoft all the Ifles ,of the 
Sardinian and Etrurian Seas, and would certainly 
get all Sicily into their Hands, if they were liiffer'd 
I to become Matters of MeJJina. From thence intp 

I ' iBaJy the Paflage was very fhort, And it was in feme 

fort to invite an Enemy to come over, thits to^cpen 
I an Entry to him. Thefe Realons, flrong asSey 

I . . V " • ' . .•- were 
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were, could not bring the Senate to a Reibluticai of 
declaring in Favour of the Mameriines^ aijd Motiyes 
of Honour and Juftice carried k over thofeof In- 
tereft and Policy. But the People were^not feicru- 
pulous. And in an AiTeitibly held upon this Sub^ 
jea, it was refolved that the Alamertines ihottJd tjei 
relieved. The ConRil jfppius Claudius immedi^tiie^ 
let forward with' his Army, afid crofe'd boldly the 
ly/r^/V, after he had by an ingenious Stratagem eliidsdFrontiAt 
the Vigilance of the Carthaginian General. _ The 
Carthaginians^ partly by Art and partly by Forcc^ 
were drawn out of the Citadel, and the City by this » 
Means put intirely into the Hands of the ConfijL 
The Carthaginians haa|'d their General for having 
fo tamely lurrendered the Citadel, and prepared to be- 
fiege the Town with all their Forces. Hiero joirfd 
'em with his own. But the Conful having defeated *en^ 
feparately, raised the Siege, and ravaged at Plealure 
the Neighbouring Country, the Enemy not daring 
to look him in the Face. This was the firft Ex- 
pedition which the Ramans made out of Italy. 

It is doubted * whether the Motives which de* 
termined the Romans to this Expedition, were very 
upright, and exactly conformable to the Rules of 
ftria Juftice. Hdwever this be, their Paflage intof 
Sicifyy and the Succour given by them to the Inhabir 
tants of MeJJina were, one may lay, the firft Steps 
which conducted them upwards to that Elevation of 
Glory and Grandeur to which they afterwards arrivM. 

HIERO having made up his Difference- with p. «•* 
the Romans^ and entered into an Alliance with them, 
the Carthaginians turn'd their whole Aims to Sicily^ 
and lent into it numerous Armies. /IgrigentutH Was 
the Magazine of their Arms, which, attacked by. the 
Romansy was carried by them after a Siege of fcveii 
Months, and the gaining of one Battle. 

« TU Chevaiier FoUard fift- math 9^99 Polybius,- h <• 
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p. 27, xif The AdvtWtJige '^f ' this Viaory, and the Con- 
*>• ^ticft of ft) irtpomnt a Plice did not fatisfy the 
^fiQmms. They'wtre iiifficifehtly apprehcnfive, that 
^While ■ the Cartb^^imans ' continued Mafters at Sea, 
thd'M^ifitinie' Places in thelfle Would always dfeclare 
' ^r Ctem, and t)ut it ckit'of their Power ever to drive 
ih^m Out oi'Sitily. Befidcs, they coiild not with 
'^atiyiPatitocc- fee jffrick in die Ejajoyment of a pro- 
•foatid/TranquiUity, while Itdly wasinfefted by To 
inany liicurwons of tier Enemies. They therefore 
'firft^dtwcfciv'd the Defign of building a Navy, and 
> of dilputlng the Empire of the^ea with the Cart ha- 
' fhap^ians. The 'Undertaking was bold, and in Ap- 
pearance rdlh •, biit it difplSy'd the Courage and the 
Grandeur of the koman Genius. Rome was not then 
^Miftrefs of one fingle Sloop, which fhe could call 
her <iwn, and the 'Ship^ which had wafted over her 
Forces into *y/V/7y were, borrow'^dbf her Neighbours. 
She had no' Experience in Sea VVffairs, 'was deftitute 
' of Carpenters for the binlding of Ships^ and knew 
nothiftg ot the -^inquereme or five-oar*d Gallies, 
which at that Tiitie made the Strength of Navies. 
But happily the Year before one had been taken 
aipon the Cbafts of //^jy, which fervM for a Model 
to build Others* by. The /?o;?f^»j therefore applied 
themfelves with 'Ardour 'and incredible Induftry to 
* ' build Ships'of the lame Form, and in the mean time 
got tdgetheir ^ Set! of Rowers, who wereform'd to a 
Work utterly unknown to them before in the foHow- 
iifig Manner. Kahks were contrived on the Shore of 
the fame Order ahd Fafhion with thoie in Gallics. 
. The Rowers were placed upon thefe Banks, and ac- 
cuftomcd, as if they had been furnifhed with Oars, 
to throw themftlves backwards with their Arms 
- drawn to theit Breafts, then again to throw their 
Bodies and 'Arms forwards in one regular Motion^ 
and in the Inftant that their commanding Officer * 
• gave the Signal: In the Sj)ace'oftyvo Months, one 
hundred fiYC-oar*d, ahd twenty thVee-oar'd Gallies 

were 
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Wer6 .built, and after, ibme Time beftpyfr'd in jexpc- 
clfing^h'e .Rowers on Shijiboard, th^ Flfefe't Jut td^Sea^ 
and went'in^biieft' of the Enemy;- Jt ha'd i?^/}!?/!^ 

fbritsAdmiiC"-' ■ - -'■ ' ': ^ '^:^'; 

TkE jHomans coriiirig up with the Carti)d£iniansp. 32^ 
hear't)ie §li6re ot\^yla^ they prepar'a fbr^axi'Elft^ 
gagcmient. ' ' AJs the i?W^»'6allieS heavily and haftily 
biiiti: were neither yery riimljk/ndf/cajfyttf manage, 
this Inconvenience was lup^^ by a^'Madhirfe *' of tt 
Hidden Invention,' 'and afterwairds Icbbwn Bj^ the 
Name of the Crtrw^, bV the /H^lp of which thfeyp* JU' 
grappled the Enemy's Ship, bbkrd'ed it, ^d ifeme- 
diately came f o liandy ,^irokes. 'thk Sigrial for' Wga-, 
ging was given. The Ca^hagiman Fleet confifted of 
one hundred arid thirty. Sdil u'ndir the 'Cbnduft cif 
Hannibal*. Hi^ owa VelTd w^S &.iGaltey of fevenJ-^^f'- 
Banks of, Oars,* which had pnce beloiigM to ^-Pj'^^^^-'S^ 
The Carthaginians^ i\X\\ of Contempt; of aii Eiicmy^jJ^^ 
io utterly unacquainted with Sea Affairs, that ' theyHanmW^ 
imagined their very ^Appearance VotiM piit him ta 



« Polybius giv9S Us a laUuf- 
Bd Defer rpt ion of this 'Machine; 
there are feveral foHs of H, 
Mr FolUrd's DtfertaHon upOM it 
fnay be conftiUed^ b. lip. 89, &i^» 
Ifiall venture h give the Reader 
an Idea of this terrible Engine^ 
mthont fcrupuhnjly tranjlating 
the IVerds of Polybius, «*/f» 
have fome Difficnhy relating to 
the length and Thicknefs of ttfe 
tifright Piece of timber^ the 
Greek l^^ords to denote that length 
and Thicknefs net beings I think^ 
exoBly underfiood by the Uamedy 
Of reameileabh wth the Ideas of 
one another. To come to tie En- 
gim H felf A long Piece of Um- 
ber food ereBed on the Prow of 
the Shifmti} k Pttl^ vn iie 
Tap of iU ^* obtong Stage 
1/ h^i(itd$ Vfiil fafien'd wth 

O 



Iron mov^d fcknd ii^ by tie help 
ef Ringr fix^dto Iran Pali/ado^i 
en itthet Stde 0/ this S$agei 
Vfhiti <otf raised knee high, ^nd 
by their Rings Jfd t9the PkJly at 
theTofy drew ttpor let down thii 
Stage at Phafisre- Tie Eii. 
trance into H was -at ihe Emi 
' whkb was cpeit, 4md /#. Br- 
gagemenis wkin the Ships graf^ 
phi, and fwung Broadjlde, td 
Broadfide^ the Men threw them- 
/elves' over the Sides cr P^rapeti 
among ft the Enemy, Whenibi 
Attack was ttpon the Botf- of the 
Enemy's Ship, this Mngine feet 
out its Men two by iwo^ who aU 
ways kept tie Paffage vlear^'fir 
the reft to follow ; thofe, not yH 
on$, d^ending'the Sides er para^ 
pets iwhi OeBofit^iofHieir BUck* 
hrs raised above them. 
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iFKght, came boldly on, ^ith little Expefta- 
ticMi of fighting, but a great one of reaping the 
Spoils which their greedy Hopes had already de- 
voured. They were neverthelefs a little Ihock'd 
with iJie Sight of the- Engines juft mentioned 
jais'd upon the Prow of every Ship of the Ene- 
my, MBJt and entirely new to them. But their 
Aftoniftiment increafed, when they iaw thefe En- 
gines drop down at once, and forcibly thrown into 
their Veflcls, grapple them in Ipight of all Refif 
tance.' This changed the Face of the Engagement, 
and obliged the Carthaginians to come to handy . 
Strokes with their Enemies, as if they had fought 
them on firm Land. They could not luftain the 
Roman Attack $ a horrible Slaughter enfited ^ the 
Carthaginians loft fourlcore Veflels, amongft which 
was the Admiral's Gallfey, he himftlf with 'difficul- 
ty elcaping in a finall Boat. 

A Victory fo confiderable, and fo little look'd 
for, rais'd the Courage of the Romans^ and fecmed 
to have redoubled their Strength for the Conti- 
nuance of the War. Extraordinary Honours were 
•heap'd upon DuilliuSy who, firft of all the Romans, 
had a Naval Triumph decreed him. Befides which, 
'a Roftral Pillar waserefted in Honour of him, with 
a fine Infeription, which Pillar is to this Day {land- 
ing in Rome *. 
p. 3^. During the two following Years the Romans 

^rew gradually ftronger at Sea, by feveral Engagements 
followed with a happy Succefs. Thefe Succeiles were 
only regarded by themas Eflays and Preparatives to 
their great and meditated Defign of carrying the 
-* War into j^frick^ and falling upon the Carthaginians 
in their own Country. No Apprehenfion terrify'd 
the latter more.than this; and to divert fo dangerous 

a rte/« Pillars werf called Roftraias frem On Bedki ^ Aift 
4pi$h ^dmbiliff wm ad9m% 

;. a Blow, 
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a Blovr, they, refblved to come to an Engagement 
whatever might be the Conlequence. 

The Romans had created M. uitilius Regulus^ andP- 97- 
L.Manlius their Confuls for this Year. Their Fleet 
confifted of three hundred and thirty Veflels, which 
carried one hundred and forty thouland Men, each 
Veffel having on board three hundred Rowers, and a' 
hundred and twenty Soldiers, That of the Cartha-^ 
ginians^ commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar^ had 
twenty Veflelsmore than the Romans^ and propor- 
tionably a greater Number of Men* The two Fleets 
came in Sight of each other. No. Man could be- 
hold two fuch formidable Navies and Armies, or be 
a SpeSator of the extraordinary Preparations for an 
Engagement, without having fome Concern on Sight 
of the Danger which hung over the two moftpuil^ 
lant States in the World. As the Courage on both 
Sides was equal, and the Forces not much unequal, 
the Fight was obftinate, and the Succels long doubt- 
ful i but at laft the Carthaginians were overcome. 
More than fixty of their Ships fell into the Ene- 
my's Hand, and thirty were funk. T)\z Romans\t& 
twenty-four, of which not one was taken by the 
Enemy. 

The Fruit of this Viftory, as the Romans hadp. 41. 
defign'd it ihould, was the Sailing into Africk^ afte? 
they had refitted their Ships, and provided thega 
with all Neceflaries for the fupporting a long War in 
a foreign Country. They landed fuccelsfully in A^ 
frick^ and began the War by rendering themfelves 
Matters of a Town named Clypea^ which had a 
commodious Haven. From thence, after an Exprefi 
lent to Rome to give Advice of their Difembarka- 
tion, and to receive the Orders of the Senate, they 
over-ran the Low Country, in which they made ter- 
rible Havock, brought back Flocks of Cattle, ted 
twaity thoufand Prilbners. :► 

The Exprefe returned in the miean time with the 

Ordws of the Senate, which were^ that ReguJus 

O 3 fliould 
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ftoula continue to.cownan^ ufi^ Armies jn 
- fv^tti the. Title of Procgnivil,^d tnat hisXolleague 
ftfcoijld retjLjm' witH a great Part oit t^e rleet and 
^Forces,' Ipayipg ,pnly to kegului,, forty, Veffels,: GS- 
teenthQftlMdF five lii^ndVect tT^ This;, 

ip^asayifible Kcnuqclatibn of tHc Ad.vaij|i:ages, which 
jDught; have b^cn expeac(f frqjb .tl}ii;A^^^ ppon 
jifrick^ thus to kave Rs'gulus almoft ftripped of Ships 
agd Forces. . x ^' . . . 

?-4$- //^^^^^V^y after he had taken ievera] Cables, 
fprm'd the Siege of y^jis^ one of t|ic ftrongeft^ Places 
oif.thp Country. The Cartbagmans^not able to bear 
t^e Sight of ax^ Enemy ^ thus .ravaging their Lands 
at Pleafure, at^^faf^^tooJc the Field,. and* marcfiC^ a- 
giinft hini, to oblige him to. raife the Siege. Wjith 
t^is Defign ,they pofted themfelvcs upon a Hill, 
wihiqh overlook'^ the . Roman Camp^ and jsyas con^ 
iB^micnt to^nnoythe Enpmy, l?ut by its Situation 
uicie$ to one Part of their Army. For the Strength 
Qtxhe .Cartbaginians hy chiefly in. their Horfts and 
Elqphaints , which aye of no Service but in the 
Chpxpain. Regul^s gave 'em no Opportunity to 
delcend from the Hill, but making Advantage of ibi 
. jriTo^ial a Mifla^e committed by Kht Carthaginian 
• Generals, fell upon them in this Poft, and, after a 
feeble Refiftance made by the Enemy, put them to 
l^li^t^ pillaged dieir Camp, and wafted the adja^ 
fentCovintrifs. Then having taken funis ^ ,an im- 
portant 

. ?>^.,rte,-J»fflW^M «*f Valerius ifi^xmmhiffot^ im 

p«^ff^Wfjf M^nlius. a»i the fM^ r^^tirs ffiaiMfi^ ap4 in its 

faktpg vf Tunis, wr areU place firft hodk^ iafi^Cpaptef ogives u^ 

pe^memevMe Irmtmter of Re- this JUxount 6f the m^fierfnm 

gmswnd ins pAeie Army ^ttMth Livy himfilf^He [Lii^-] fays^ 

f^^i^P:^Ji&oHS, $pai thfi .#41 «|i ae^B^jf B^da, 

JabuloMj one of Cadmus is hatd^ j$n Africin .Ri^^4^a.j6Hpes^ 

.,.:.c/v^f kf Livy, l^ is$^ hfi. mingHH^ekiier.h^M:^ 
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tbage^ 1^ there form'd: ti^ Camp/ 
► TijB Alaxfr^ wjis^^«^ aWv^ft the 5fie«iyiP'45' 
Every Tiling thus far had luccccdcct. iU witla^ thcm^ 
their ForceSihad* been defeated by. Se^a ap^r l^apd, 
andiuorethap two bvmcJredPi^c^ had. f^irrend 
the Conqueror. Befides all this, tbs NpnfUian^ 
committed, greater Wafte ugoo their '^ferritpries. than 
the. Romans. Xhey. expeft^d every Moment to lee 
thqir Capital befieged. And thi^ir ^Qub|f; was flill 
augmented by the Goncourie of,»]^e^lant;s w/th. their 
Wiv,es and Children, frpip all farts^ ^^ Carthaie^i(^ 
Safety, wJiich giave them melancholy;' i^pprehenfic^s^ 
of a Famine in, Ca|[g of aSifge. Hegujiis^ afraid of 
having the Glory of his h;jppy Succeis rayifteci from 
him by aSupcedbi^, ^lade foip^ Fropoials of an Ac^ 
commod»tipn with th^ yaogjuifl^ed Exk^myf but t|i^ 
Terms were fo hard, thfijt i^ey ^oujd not Jift^nj tQ 
them. As if he. was already affuyed- of Cartb0£e^ 
he diop'd nothing of his !pemand?, but by an Xrir 
fatuatipt?, which is almoft the. in^parab|e- Attcor 
danc?? pq great and unpxjwBftei Spopels, he ti^fite^ 
them with iiaughtinels, apdi pretended diat every 
Thing left by him* in tl^eif Pof|eiEon, ought to bf 
efteem^d a Favour, with this liofvXt thjpwnki, 72wf 
they ought either to overcome like brave Men^ or learM 
to fubmit to th^f^iStor ^ 4 T^ea^ment & harlh ancji 

ims h^d been buried in the mde jacepf Counifj^ obtigei tie Ro- 

Caverns of bis Bellj^ fever al freft'd man Army h difcdmf. Us Sksn , 

t0 Diaib in ibe ffiral nJumes of one bund^i^and iweHtf ^ iwg 

his Tail 4^# ^n €»4S imfj^^- V^as £ent: tp I^ome* ^<^ fy ^ 

tray^ tQ Darts , and itvas with Teftimony «/ Pliny, widf Hif 

refeated Bndea^uifS ibai Stones^ favf-bw$ of ibe fame ' Monfief^ 

Jlnnjc f^^^ Military Engines , was to be fept in ibe Temfh 

at laft Jlntcb^d bins dead^ a nvheretbey ^oere frf difefiied^ as 

xigftt moretefriUeUihi'BjamBn lops deim as the Nomantin 

Cobfi^f^4^penstb4nevfnOut'' Waf^ . ' '^ ^ \y i 

tb^ hf fiij, .^ stream^rf ^ a« t»V *V*p»V S r'«*»'> / 

the River mere dy*d' m^ Us Skur rolf v-xi^ij^HQiVp Oiod.. 
Bloody and tie Stench of his pss- Eclog. t £3. c xo. 

trtfj^dCarcajpSjttsfeBingibe ad' jf 

■* * ' . V A. . • 
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jiii3amful cmly fifed their Refentmcht, iand broughc 
them to a Rctolution of pcrilhing rather with Afms 
' iri their Hands, than of doing any Thing b^low the 
ipignitjrof C«r/*^j[^. 

Reduced to this fatal Extremity, they receivM 
juft in Seaibn a Reinforcement of Auxiliary Troops 
out of Greece^ with Xantippus the Lacedemonian at 
the Head of them, who had been educated in the 
pifcipline of Sparta^ and taught the Art of War in 
that renown'd and excellent School. When he had 
heard the Circuniftances of the iaft Battle related to 
him at his own Defire, feen clearly the Occafion of 
Its Lois, and perfe£Uy underftood wherein lay the 
Strength of Cartbage^ he laid aloud, and often re- 
peated it, in the hearing of other Officers, that the 
Misfortunes of the Carthaginians were owing merely 
to the Incapacity of tiheir Generals. 'Tbefe Dip- 
eourfes came at Iaft to the Ears of the publick 
iPouncil, which was ftruck with them, and requefted 
the Favour of feeing and talking with hiral He 
|)rought Reafons lb ftrong apd convincing in llipport 
pf his Opinion, that the Overfights committed by 
the Generals became lenfible to every body ; and he 
let the ipouncil as clearly fee, that a Conduftoppo- 
fite to'the former Would not only lecure their Do- 

gintons,' but drive the Enemy out of them. This 
ifcourfe renewM the Courage and Hopes of the 
Carthadnians. Xanfippus yv2LS intreatedi, and, in fome 
^ Sepfe, forced to accept the Coinmand of tHe Army. 
When the Cartb^inians faw his Exercife of their 
Forces, the manner in which he rangM them for Bat- 
tle, thfeir advancing or retreating on the firft Signal, 
^ jtheir filing off witli fuch Order apd Eafe j in one 
word, their Covrnter-iparclies and Motfbns in the 
ivhole Military Science, they wer^ ftruck with Afto- 
fiifliment, an<J own'd that the ableft "Generals which 
Carthage had hithertb feen, ^new hothing'when com- 
jpar'd ynth Xantippus, . ' ^ /. */ 

pFjrrciEiis, 
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j^ . . . ' ...■., 

Officer?, Soldfers, all were loft in Admiration, 
flud, what is very uncommon, Jealoufy gave no Allay * 
tx>it, the Feiar of the prefent Danger, and the Love 
of their Country ftifling, without all doubt, aU 
other Sentiments. To the lad Confternation, wl^h 
had before run fhrough all the Army, (ucceed^Joy 
and Alacrity. The Soldiers cried out with Impor- 
tunity to be led againft the Enemy, in the Aflii-_ 
ranee, they laid, of Viftory under their new Leader, 
and of effacing the Diigrace of former Defeats. 
Xantippus liiffer'd not their Ardour to cool. The 
Sight of the Enemy only increafed it. When he 
was within little more than twelve hundred Paces 
of the Enemy, he thought fit to call a Council of 
War, to Ihew a Relpefl; to the Carthaginian Generals, 
by confulting with- them. All unanimoufly referred 
to his Opinion, and it was relblved to give the Ene- • 
my Battle the Day following. 

The Carthaginian Army confifted of twelve 
thouland Foot, four thoufand Horle^ and about a 
hundred Elephants. T|iat of the RomanSy as near 
as may be guels'd from what went before, had fiP-= 
teen thpu&nd Foot, and three hundred Horfe, for 
Pplybius gives us no determined Number. 

It is worth one's while to lee Armies like thefe 
engaged, which are not over-charged with Number, 
but compos'd of brave Soldiers commanded by as 
able Generals. In thole tumultuous Anions, where 
two or tliree hundred thouland are engaged on both 
Sides, Confulion is undeniafelg, and it is diffkult,^*^-* -^ 
through a thouland Events where Chance ordinari- -^ * ' 
ly leems to have the Advantage of Counlel, to di& 
cover the true Merit of Commanders, and the real 
Caulfes of the Victory. But in fuch Engagements as 
this before us, nothmg elcapes the Curiofity of the 
Reader, who fees dearly the Dilpofition ol^ the two 
Armies, who fancies h^ almoft hears the Orders 
given by theQenerals, who follows the whole Move*' 
meilt and Sceigs of the Army, who has^ ^s one may 
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ia$!,. his Eye and bU Finger upm thcFauUf-oi^ bp):h 
SidcSi andlchus is. qualified to determine with cer- 
taint)! ta what Courfe the UiSory or Defes^t are 
"* "" ■ "^ owing. The SucceferoF thisr Aftion, incoofiderable 
aa it ma^ appear from thp imall IsUimber of the 
Combataocs^ wa& neverthelef$ to dedde the Fate of] 
Cdrtbage, 

This, was the Arraog^ment and; Delcription of 
both Armies* XMti^M hx^vif. up all hi$ Elephants 
ia Front Behind thefe, at fom^ diflance, he placed^ 
the <7^r/&«g/^»> Battalions id one Body or ^^ans^ 
The foreign Trqops in th^ Caribagiman^ Pay were 
^aced oa«; pact of them 09 the right: between the 
rhalanx. and* the Horle, and the otier composed oi, 
light- arjvoed Men' fought in F'^^oops at the Head 
of the two Wings of the Cavalry. On thp Side 
of the jRamoHs^ ^s the Elephants gave th» greatefi^ 
Terror, Regulus^ to guar<l ag^ipijb this Inconvenience, 
order'd his li^t • armed Soldiers ta inarch ad- 
vanced in ihe Fr^xit of the Legions. Jn the Rear 
of theft, he ^aced the Cohorts om behind another, 
and theH^e^fe on the Wiogs*. I9 thiis ftraightening. 
the Front of his Battle to give '^ vcm^ Pepth, 
he took juft Meafures, %$ P^Uhs^ aje^ir^ th^ 
Shock of the £lie^h%iitS| hot he pro¥ided m Heipf dy 
|br the, IneMaljty of his Cavalry, which wa$ 9iuch 
if^erior 01 Nu«lber to that ctf the Enacny. 

Th? two Armies thus drawn up orily w*ilt;pd the 
S^al Xmi^s ordered the ©iq?ba»t§ »> a4»awj^ 

S break the Ranks of the Enesny, md the two 
fi^ of the Cavaky to furrowed and 9tt»ck the 
Mimans in the Flank- The jRjomam at the Gm^ time 
elafliing their ^Afms, and ftouting after the Maimer 
of tfacsdr Country/ advanced agaii^ the Q»rfka$fm»s, 
Their Cavalry iteod npt the Charge long, .hm% fp 
much iipferier to thM: of the Enainy. T& Bifentry 
in the left Wiaft to awid the Shock of ^.JBter 
phants, ^d to ftew how K(*I^ they ftar'a c^ Mf^^ 
ooariea 4n the.rjgfei: Wing of ,the Eomi$ym^% 

put 
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p\it tlieth tro Wlt^ht; and ptirfoU then* t^ tlffeir. 
Ketrenchthents j* thbfe' whd firft were op^d tx> ^* 
Ekphaints wer^ dffbrder'd', broken and' trddcfen' 
under Fobt afr^r dt)iy fed'a(ffiiiitted'* tlifeniielvc^ fikte' 
brave Mfen : TM Bbdy of tHfe Battalion flood tfrrfi 
for Ibme Tinie, by i^ealbh of its' grdit Depth, l&ixt 
the Rear being attatVd' iii I^Unk by the Cavalnf 6f 
the Enemy, and oblig'd to face aboUti and tttkiH 
ic J and thole who had, broke through thi EfepMlit^, 
encountering the frefli Battalioh 6f the COriha'gimansy 
which receiv'd them iri good Order, the RovAans wer6 
on all fides roitted and entirely defeated; The great- 
eft Part, of them were crulh'a tb 0cath by the erfftf- 
mous Weight of the Elephants : The Reitoaihder 
ftanding in their Ranks, <^ere fhot through drid 
through with Arrows froiti the Hoirle of the fefte- 
my. A finall Number fled, but wfere an eafy ^re^ 
to the ttorft and Elephants putfuing them in a \titV 
Country. Eive hundred, or about that Nutfabisr^ fly- 
ing with ReiuJuSy Wet-ie jnade Prifohctfe with hirti. 

The Carthaginians loft Oil this Otckfion eight hun- 
dred Mercenaries who wcte opposed to the left Wing 
of the Romans^ and of the latteir dply tW6 thbuland 
efcap'd, who puriuirig the right Wiiig of thfe Eiiertiy,, 
had drawn themfelves out of the Engagement. All 
the reft, Regulus and thofe taken with him excepted^ 
remain'd dead upon die t'leld. The two thouliiind 
who had efcap'd the Slaughter retir'd tx> Ckpea^, 
and were lav'd almoft l^ Miracle. 

The CdrtbagManSj after they had ftrij^M the 
Dead, entered Carthage in Triumph^ attended by the 
unfortunate Regulus ai^ five hundred Priicxiers. Thdr 
Joy was ib much the greater, as but a very fcfw Days 
before they had feen tfiefnfelvcs upoh thte Brink qf 
^tSxL Men and Women, old and young, filled thfe 
Textipiesrto return Thanks to the immortal Gcki^ 
an4 ieveral Days were wholly given up to Fe&fls and 
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XANtIPPUS\ whofe Share in this happy 
Change had been fb confiderable, wifely withdrew 
and difappear^d Ihortly after, in the Apprchenfion 
that his Glory hidhierto entire and unfullied, might, 
after this firft Glare of it, gradually die away, and 
leave him expos'd to the Darts of Envy and Calum- 
ny always dangerous, but moftfb in a foreign Coun- 
try where he flood fingle, unfiipported by Friends, 
Relations and all other Succour. 

POLTB lUS fays that his Departure was diffe- 
rently related, and promifes to take Notice of it in 
another Place : But that Part of his Hiftory is not 
dcBclL come down to us. We read in Jppian^ that the 
Pun, p. ^Carthaginians^ incited by a low and black Jealoufy of 
^^}J: the Glory oiXantippus^ and unealy under the Thought 
loihana. ^j^^ ^j^^^ ^^^,^ ftand indebted to Sparta for their 

Safety, made a Shew indeed of condufting him and 
his Attendants, back with Honour to his own Coun- 
try by a numerous Convoy of Veffel3j but gave a 
private Order to put them all to Death by the Way : 
As if they cou'd with him have for ever buried in 
the Waves, the Memory of his Services, and their 
black Ingratitude to him ^. 

This Battle, lays PofybiuSy though lels confidera- 
ble than ib many others, is full of whole&me Inftruc- 

^ Mi pirfidiotit AB^as it is re- to the kiader in a diffetept Light 

iated by Appian, may fojphly be from that wherein he is flac^d ^ 

tfiiey eonfidering the CbaraSer of Appian. To Kvhich let me add^ 

^e Carthaginians , who were that it fiew'd no great Defth oj 

certainly A cruel and treacherous Polity in the Carthaginians U 

People. But if it is true ^one won" d take this Method of dtjpatching 

wonder why Polybius fiou'd re- him^ when fo many others offer*d 

ferve for another Occafion^ a Re' left liable to Cepfuro. In this 

' cital which cbmes fu moft proper- Scheme form'dfor his DefiruBion^ 

iy here^ as it finifies at. once the not only he but all his followers 

0ar^Ser and Z.?/^ of Xamippus. were to be murder d, without the 

Bis silence therefore, in this Place Pretence of a Tempefi^ or Lofs of 

ineUnes me to believe that he in- one fingle Man of the Carthagi- 

tended to bring Xantippus again nians to Cover or excufe ^ Perfe- 

upon the^ Stage, and exhibit him tration of fo foul a ,Ot>g^ ," 

tions. 
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tiotts which arc the chief Defign, and the great Bfe* 
nefit received from the reading of Hiftories. 

First ought any Man to put a Confidence in pre- 
fent Happinefs, after he has confider'd the Fate of 
jReguhs ? That General, infblent with Viaory, and 
inexorable to the vanquilh'd, and almoft deaf to all 
their Remonftirances, faw himfelf a few. Days after 
vanquifh'd by thehi and made their Prifoner. Han^ 
nibal offer'd the fame Refleftion to ScipiOy when he 
defir*d him not to be dazled with the happy Succeft 
of his Arms, ReguluSy faid he, wou'd have been re- 
corded amongft the few Inftances of Valour and 
Happinefs, had he, after the Viiiory obtained in this 
very Country, granted to our Fathers the Peace which 
they fu'd for.' But putting no Bounds to his Hap- 
pinefs and his daj^Iing Fortune, he fell with a Shame 
lb much the more mortifying, as he had been more 
elate with prefent Happinefs and future Profpeflfes ^. 

In the fectod Place, the Verity of that Saying of 
Euripides y is here leen in its full Extent, )(Sr^^/ one 
'Wife Council is worth a great many Hands^.)^Ont -v 
fingle Man here gave a new Face to Affairs. On 
one hand, he defeated Troops which were believ'd 

1 Inter pauca felicitatis virtu- *Ev ots Jj Sdy^m'irQY Tifct Aatxe- 

tifquc exempla Mi Atilius quon- Saiuoviqv i^Spet tJ^ Aa^coviK^^ 

dam in hac cadem terra fuiffet, tlytcyy^s /usTs^^MxoTtt, x^ Tf/p^jji^ 

•fi viftor pacem pctentibus dc- iv to7^ 'JtoKifjLinolc ix'^vr^ trvfifii^ . 

diffet patribus noftris. Sed noil rpc^t. Tfms rertiiereii by X^siuhottl 

ftatuendo tandem felicitati mo- Ii; <^ueis [militibus fc. GraBcfa ' 

dum nee cohibendo effercntcm allatis] Xanihifpus q^idam foit 

Ic fortunam, giianto altius clatus Laccdaemonius vir difciplinaLsi- 

crat CO foedius corruir. Liv, . conica imbutus, & qui rei mi- *. 

Lr. 50. >». 50, litarisulum mediocrem habcbat. 

n> 'D? ^^tv 7o<^v P>ii\ivfX(t raV Whereas^ agreeably with the tvhol^ 

TTohKetf X'^?'^^y ^'**- ^^ ^^^^ C^araBer a»X CondttSi of X^Titifh^i^ 

net be improper in this Place (^as pus, J take fheSenfeof this P^-' -;, 

if was forgot before^ to take No^ jage to be^ a Man form*d % -^• 

tice of a Mifiake of the Uarnld the Spartan Dlfcipline, and prln 

Cafaubon in his Tranjlation of portionably [ not moderaii!yJ 

a Pajfage 0/ Polybms rek$i»gto skilful in military Aifeirs. -' ^ 
Xmiippus. ' The Paffag$ii$his, . ;< 

invincible J^ 



wvfndyc i J9P the othcrj^^excj^jiiPl^teda d}%Wten'd 

City and iifpiriUeifiArjrny. - * 

3^jHK^E,-as,Pfli/j)^i^i pblews, ^g€.^he.Vfes which 
•Wgbt .tbM?e\«acie pf reading ^Jiis \\^ri^pgs. For 
there b^,tyifo,\y^ys .pf re9eifju;\g ^dv^Atage suid 
I0f|;rftt\i9p,;pne%..our Qwnj£jxperience,,and ope by 
^tspf otier^en'Sjitis a^rcat d^^i .more wife.and 
j^Xaptajgepua tag^^^J^ l?y^9therf JVlen's ^il- 

.jarfij^ges tian ouftO^ 

',I^JVEa;uR,N,to '^^^W«^j,, that ^I^inay. hep ^at once 
Sif(i^^y9^ix>t\ixt^^^^^ Polylimy to our 

g;fat ,i>>l^ppoint^enc, |afces no ^farther ^Ptice "; 



fnjuMi^d a , ffri^] ,many learned 
Men Again ft the Stories tM of 
^egulusV . iarhatiutt . Treattp^nt 
aft^erMll»fl{ ^a^eif fyy the (^^th2L' 

' jgiru^ns. . Mr. . Rolli n fap , no 
fnore of this Matter ^ and^tb^refore 
J fiallgive my Reader the Snb- 
ftstnce of what is^ brought again fi 
jJh genaral Bdief of /J&e,Ronjan 
Wfitfrs^ as vfoU Wkp^yms. as 
Poets, and of Appian «» ihtM 
SubjeB, Firft it is urgd. that 
I*olybius vjell knew the Stuty of 
ihefe Qtuefties to be falfe^ and 
therefore^ not to difobligo the Ro- 
mans by fontradiSing .fo general 
a Beltsy chafe to be rather Stent 
of Rcguluj after he waf tahn^ 
than violate^ ihs Truth ofjJifiory 
of which he moos foexaB an Ob- 
/erver. This Opinion isfirength- 
end^ fay the, Adperf^es of this 

' Beliefs ficondiy by a trjtgfnent of 

Diodonis^ mich /ays j^at the 

. , Wifo of Regulusi talking ill the 

_t>e/Uh of her Husband 4^ Car- 

rge, occafion'd at fie ihon^ 
ill Vfage^ fetftsaM hir Sons 
#^ fevenge the Fat$ of their Pa- 



fher Jby^fh^ harbofous Treatmenf 
of^ two \ Carthaginian Captives 
'{thought to be Boftar and fiafnil- 
car takenjn $he Searfght.^ainfi. 
,S\filyy ^^ft^ l^ ^i^ortune of 
Rcgulus^ apd)}utinio hei; flandf 
for the Redemption ofherHusbandi 
One of thejftdyd by the Severity of 
his Prifin^ and the other iythe 
Care of ihe SenaiOt deSeftii^g the 
Cruflty^fuftfiv^dapdwas recoberd 
ioHealih] 7h}r?tredtmen} of the 
CaftPueSy and the Refentment of 
the Senate upon it^ found a third 
Argum^^ or frefumption againjt 
the Truth of this Story of Regu- 
lus, which is thus ttrgd. Rcgu: 
lus dying in his Captivity by an 
ordinary Difiemper^ his wife^ 
thus fruprated of her Hopes 
to redeem him by -Exchange with 
her Cdptives^ treated them with 
the iitmofi Barbarity^ in confe- 
jfuence of her Belief of the iUv- 
J age received by Regulus. The 
Senate hereupon being angry with 
ier^fie^ to pve Come Colour to 
[iber Cruetti^Sy rfjjetted amoigfi 
Iffer Acquaintance and Kinibte^y 
fbat Wer Husband dfd in the Waj/ 
'" ' ^n&alfy 
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After he haa been il^tamyifiBne Years in Pnfcn^Apgan. 
he was ftnt to R(»ne to propofe can r Exchange «>fpy^^ 
Prifeners. He had beeri^ obkgM to take an Oathp^ ^^ ^* 5 
that he wou'd return in cafe he proved nnfticcefeful.Cic.dc6fl£ 
He laid before the 'Senate' the* SabjeO: ;of; his ^Voy-«^W»^oa 

age, and, invited by them to give his Opinion! firccly,^^^ ^~][ 
he anfwer'd that he could no longer do it as;af Scna-sc*ncc.Ep* 
tor, having loft that' QuaHty,as well as that of be- 98. % 16. 
ing a Raman Citizen, ikice the Time that: he had 
fallen into the Hands of his* Enemies : : Bnt he «- 
ftis'd not to give his Thoughts as > a private Pcrlbn. 
The ConjunSure was delicate. ^AlKdie^Wodd wa? 
touch'd with the Misfortunes of lb great a M^n* 
He had only, lays Cic&tOy toJ|)eak one fTcrdfox tlie 
•Recovery bf his i Liberty, his Eftate,.his:Dignityj 
his Wife, his Children, hiSiCountry.^ But that Wo#d 
appeared to him contrary to the: Honour and Weal 
of the State. < He declared therefore plainly, that an 
Fxchange of' Prilbners ought not to be thought of: 
That fuch an Example wou'd be attended^ with fethl 
Confequences to theRfipubIick:^ThatCidzens,iWho * 
had with' fo^nauch Cowardife fiirrcndered their^Arms 
and PeHbns to the < Enemy, were unworthy of all 
Compaflion, and out^ of a^ Capacity of ierving their 
■ Country : That for bimfelf,. in his' Scalon of Life 1 

his Lois ought to be^reckon'd^ as nothing,^ whereas j 

they had in-thcir Hands leveral Carthaginian G^ti^- \ 

rals in the Flower of Age^ and capable of paying to j 

their Country the Services of a great many Years. 
The Senate with difficulty comply'd with an Opini- 
on at onced generous and unexftrapJed. The illultri- ^^^' ^5^ 
ous Exile left Rome to return to C^r/^^^<?, untouch'd^^ 5* 
either with the lively Sorrow of his Friends, or the 

gmmaXy reUud. iUi.tiht ail sfar ihh iiiMichifixffaf^amft tha 

$ther KBpfts^ graduaUy gained Tsfiimoni^ rf $w^ /$t0h m^fty 

Strsifgtb, and^ ^tam ibe^ futtioml ' Authors as Gcero, and Sfcncca 

nafnihetm^thi Carthaginians (Ja fay iiotbing of the Poets) is 

dtnd^Ronwasi'wdfeafilymdge- left tv tbt judgmvai of fbi R»i»- * 

neralfyjkekeif'dbytl^'iaher* Bow der* 

Tears 
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Tears of his Wife and Children. And nevertheless 
he was not ignorant for what Tornwnts he was re- 
lervM. Indeed, frt)ni the Moment that his Enemies 
law him returned, with the E;cchange of Prilbners 
not effe£l:ed, they ^ut him to every Torture that 
their barbarous Cruelty cou'd contrive* They held 
him long fhut up in a difiiial Dungeon, from which, 
after his Eye-lids had been cut otf, they drew him 
to bring him at once into the Light of the Sun in 

-its greateft Strength and Heat. They next put him 
into a fort of Cheft ftuck with Nails, whole Points 
turn'd to him, allow'd him not one Moment's Eafe 

. cither Day or Night. Laftly, after- he had been 
long tormented by being kept awake in fuch dire- 

• fill Torture, his mercilels Enettiies naiFd him to a 
Crols, their ordinary Puniihment, and there lufFer'd 
him to expire* Such was the Concluiion of |:his great 
Man. He was indeed deprived of fqme JDays, or 
perhaps Years of Lifebefore him, but he has covered 

- his Enemies with eternal Infamy. 
Polyb.'* The Blow received in Africk did not dilcomrage 
1. 1, pi 52.the Romans. They made greater Preparations than 
before, to repair their Lofej andput to Sea the fol- 
lowing Campaign three hundred^xty Veflels. The 
Carthaginians lail'd out to meet tnem with two hun- 
dred, but were beat }n a Batde^ fibught on the Coafts 
of Sicifyy and loft aliundredj^ourteen Ships taken by 
the Romans. Thefe jtaird into Africk to pick up tht 
few Soldiers who had efcap'd the Purfuit of the Ene- 
my after the Defeat of Regulus^ and had bravely 
defended themftlves in Clufea, where they had been 
unluccelsfoUy befieg'd* 

Here is a freJh Aftonifliment, that the RomanSy 
after b confiderablc a Vidory, and with a FHfet fo 
numerous, ihou'd think it worth their while to make 
an Expedition into Africk^ only to bring back a fmall 
Garrilon, whereas they had fuflfkient lacouragement 
to attempt a Conqueft, vihich^RegulOi^ with fj many 
fewer Forces Ihad almoft acGomplilh'd* ^"^^ "^ 

-rr^^ — -+ - a'HE 
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The Romris in thdr Rcttim were rcceiV'd wiclip. it^ 
Si Tcmpcft which almoft deftroy'd their wholt Nih 
vy. The ferae Misfqirtunc bcfWI them liWmle t^ p. y& 
fbllowihg Year. Tfiey comforted thertifelves uridet 
this double Lofs with a Battle gainM agstii^ft /^^^" 
bal^ fr«im whom they took n^ar a hundtea*18rty; » 

Elepharics. Thi^ good News broitght to RdHie fill'd 
it with Joy, not only becaafe the Army of the Enemy 
had been conflderably diriiinifti'd by the Lofi of their 
Elephants, but chiefly becatufB this Viftory had iri- 
fus'd new Courage into the Land Troops, Who, fince 
the Defeat of ReguluSy had not dar'd to venture tiporf 
any Engagejnent, fiich was the Terror with which 
thole formidable Animals had generally polftis*d their^ 
Minds. It was judg'd proper therefore to make 
greater EfFoits fhafl ever to finift, ^f it might be, ii 
War which had continu'd fourteen Years. The twd 
Coafuls departed with a Fleet of tw6 hundred Sail, 
and arriving in Sicily^ form'd the bold De^gn of 
falling upon Lilyb^eum. This was the ftrongeft Ph.c(: 
held by the Carthaginians in that Ifle,. s(nd the Lofi 
of it would be attended with that of the Whole, 
and leave the Romans an open PaiSage into Jfrick. 
. It is eaiy to conceive what was the Ardor on 
both fides, both in. thc^Aflault and Defetice of the 
Place. Imilcon was Governour at the Heaid 6f ten^ Jjfc 
tboufand regular Forces without including the Iri« 
habitants, tod Hannibal^ Son of AmilcAfy fbdii brought 
him as many more from Carthage^ having with lit- 
trepid Refolutjon forcM his Way through thd Ene- 
my'3 Fleet, and arriv'd happily in the Port. Thd 
R(m$ans had loft rio Time. Having applyM tfieir 
Engines, they demolifli'd feveral TdwerS by their bat- 
tering Ranis, and getting Grourid daily, thdy made 
fiich Progrefs as gave the Defendants, clofely prefe'd^ 
Ibmc qneafy Apprehenfions. The GoYernonr UW 
clearly that no other Way was left to fave the City 
than by letting on Fire the Macihincis df th^ BefiegerS- 
Havigg therefore jtreparM his Forces fot this Un- 
""^ "^ * P dertakingi 



dcrtaking, hq fcnt them out at Bfi?ai: of Pay vfith 
Flamt>eaus in (heir tian,4s, ^nd aU forts of comb^f- 
tlble Matters, aod at the lame time, attacked the 
Machiacs. The' Rmans witft uncommop Bravery 
ftrovc to repell them; anwi the'Engagepicnt was very 
bloody. Every Man, Affailant and Defeindaijt, kept 
ijrm to his Port, and dy'd in it rather ^an, he wou'd 
quit it. . At laft after a lor^g Refii^nce and horrible 
daughter, the befieg'd fopiideii j^ Retjreat, and left 
the Romans in Poi^ffipa of their' Works. This 
Affair being over^l Hannibal^ flealing by the Enemy's 
Camp in the Night, wenp to Drcpapum to copfult 
with Adberhal^ .who commanded there for the Car- 
ibaginians. t>repanunk was a Place which had the 
jjVdvantage of a commodipi^s Pof t, and lay about 
fifteen M^Jes fxcm Lilyb^tifn^ and was of that <pon- 
l^qiience to the Cartha^inian^^ ' th^t/they. were dpli- 
rous to prelerye if at any rrjicp. * 
\ T^WE Romans^ animated byrtbeir late, happy Syccef?, 
renew'd^the Attack with greater. Vigour, than ever, 
the befieg'd not daring tp hazard, a fecond Attempt 
tQburi:^ theiir Machines, th^ Success of tjh^firft was 
lb dilpojLir^gingj J$ut'aAJVandfViddeo|y arifing, Ibme 
ipefcenaxy Soldiers repri^leutpd. tq the GoverAopr, 
tjiatnow was the favourable Ofiportunity to fire the 
. Machines of the BeCegprs, '. Xh^/Wind blowing 
right, againft them, and they offcr'd their own Affi- 
llance yj the Undertaking; The Offer was acceptied, 
smdthev were furnilh?d with every thing neceflanj^jto 
tlieir Defi^q. Jp one Mpment the. Eire e^^all 
tjie Machines, wi^out a Poffibiiity on the Side of 
tl^Q^Romans' to «'prevent it^ becaufe the Flames Mat- 
tering every where, and carrying w^h the Wind the 
Sparfe and Snioke fulf in their Eye?, they cou'd not 
iee. where to apply Relief, whereas the others law 
clearly where to aim their Strokes, and flinj their 
E^ire. This Accident tpok away all Hope from (Jie 
i2^«?^»^ of carrying the Place by ofien Force. Tthey 
therefore tufn'dnthe Sipgp into a Blockade, threw a 
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Rampire and i Ditch rdiirid tht Town, and diiper- 
fing thpir Army in the Ncighbotirhood^ expefted 
from time the Eie<j|ltidn of what they law cou'd 
dot be finifti'd by any fliorter Way. 

When the TranfaftiortS of the Siege of Lilyb^umy p. 70. 
and the Lofi of 6ne Part of the Forces vrere known 
at iC^wrir, the Citizens, ftr frorii lo|ing their Courage 
on io perplexing ari Occaiion, feemy only to have 
received hew Vigour arid brisker Relbhicions- Every 
Man ftrove to be forerttoft iii the Mufter*RolL 
in a very little tiriic an Arihy of ten thoufand Meoi 
tras rais'd, wlio paffirig the Strait v^ent by Land to 
joyn the Bcfregers. • 

At the fanie time, the Corifitl P. CUuMs PuP^, 7!; 
ri^^r form'd the Defign of falling upon Adherbalm 
Drepanufn. He thought himlelf almofl: fecure of 
iurprizing him^ becaufe after the Lofs lately received 
by the Romans M Lilybaum^ the Enemy wou*d ne- 
ver dream of iceing thffth any more upon the Sea* 
Full of this Hope, he ordered his Fleet to fdil out 
in the Night, the better to cover his Defign. But 
he had to do with jf General aiHve and attentivcj; 
whole Vigilance he coU'd not deceive, and who gave 
him no Time to put his Ships in Order of Battle^ 
but feB briskly upon him while h\s Navy wasi 
in Dilbrder and Confufion. ^ The Victory Dn the 
Side of the Carthaginians was compleat. Of the Ro* 
man Fleet, only thirty Veflfels got off, which fled a- 
Icmg with the Conful, and dilengag'd them (elves iii 
the beft Manner they cou'd by ' coafting along the 
Shore. All the reft, to the Number of fourlcore 
and thirteen, fell into thcf Hands of the Carthagini^ 
ansy only a few* Soldiers being preftrv'd from the 
general Misfortufte, who had fav d themlelves out of 
thole* Ships that were loft againft the Shore, This ^^Ajh. 
ViSory Vais'd as much the Prudence and Valour of 74, 
Adberbal^ as it cover'd With Shame and Ignominy 
the Roman CotiluL 

' '- ' fx ' Hift 
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His Colleague Junii^s was neither more prudent 
nor more happy than himlelf^ but loft almoft hts 

p. 7p. whole Fleet by his own Mifcarriages. Endeavouring 
to repair his Misfortune by fomc confiderable AtHon, 
he -held ftcret Intelligence with the Inhabitants of 

* A chy Eryx *, and by this got the City • into his JPJands. 

^JJ^^j_.Upon the Top of the Mountain flood the Temple 

dly. *" ^^ Fenus Erycind\ the fineft, out of all dilpute, and 
the richeft of all the Sicilian Temples. Thc-City 
lay on the Sides of the Mountain, and had a very 
long and difficult Acce(s. Junius plac'd one Part of 
Ivs Troops upon the Top, and the Remainder at the 
JFoot of the Mountain, Imagining that he had now 
nothing to fear^ but jfmkafj (imam'd Barcas^ Fa- 
ther of the famous Hannibal^ found means to get into 
the. City* which lay between the Camps of -the Ene- 
my, and there to fortify himfelK From this advan- 
itagcous Poft he inceflantly Jiarrafe'd the Romans for 
. the Space of two Years. It is difficult td conceive 
liow the Carthaginians cou'd .defend themfelvcs, at* 
tacik'd as they were from the Top and Bottom of 
the Mountain, and not able to come at any Convoys 
but from one lingle Place of the Sea, which was 
only open to them. From liich a Situation of Affairs 
the Ability and Courage of a General are perhaps 
better difcover'd, than from one noify Viftory. 
,' Five Years ran outf without any thing memoraWe 
performed on either Side. .The Ramans were once 
of Opinion that their Land-Forces wou'd be fingly 

p. 83, S4. capable to finifli the Siogt of Lilybaum' But the 
War, proteased beyond their Expeaatiwi, brought 
them .back to their firft Plan, and to vigorous En- 
deavours for the equipping a new t^eet. The pub- 
lick Treafiire was very low, but this Dcfeft was 
fiipply'd by private Purles, &ch and £0 ardent was 
the Love which they had for their Country* Every 
Man according . to his Ability, contributed to the 
publick Expence, and upon the Security of the .State, 
without any Scruple, advanced Money for aa Expedi- 
- ^ tion 
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tion on which the Glory and Safety of Rome depend- 
ed. One Man furnilh'd out a Ship at his own Ex- \ 
pence, another was equipp'd by the Contributions of 
tf?o or three, and in a very little time two hundred ' 
were ready for Sail. The Command was given to ; 
the Conlul LutatiuSy who without Lois of Time put 
to Sea. The Enemy's Fleet had laifd into Jfrkk^ 
and left to the Conlul an ealy Pofleffidn of all the 
advantageous Pofts in the Neighbourh6od or Lily^ 
h^eum \ and as he forefaw that an Engagement was . 
not far off, he forgot nothing which might afliire the 
Succcls of it, and employed the intermediate Time in 
difciplinmg his Soldiers and Seamen upon the Sea. He . 
was ibon acquainted, that the Carthaginian Fleet was ; 
approaching. It was commanded by Hanno who \ 
landed in a finall Ifle call'd Hiera^ lying over ag^inft 
Drepanum. His Defign was to reach Eryx before 
he was difcover'd hy the Romans^ to liipply the Army . 
there, to reinforce his Troops, and take Barcas on 
board for his lecond in the Engagement, which was! 
expefted by him. But the Confiil, fufpeding his De- " 
fign, was beforehand with him, and having taken, 
his beft Troops fail'd away for the finall Ifland JE^«- * 
fa J which lay near the other. He acquainted his 
Officers with his Defign to fall upon the Enemy the 
next Day. Acc9rdingly at Break of Day he pvit • 
every Thing in a Readinels, when.unfortunately thic 
Wind was favourable ^to the Enemy, which coft fome 
Time to determine whether he lhou*d engage.them or 
not. But confidering that the Carthaginian Fleet, un- ^ 
loaded of its Provifions, wou'd become more light 
and fit for Aftion, jand befides wou'd be confiderjt- ; 
bly ftrengthenM by the Army and Prefence o^ Bar* 
cas^ he came to a fudden Relblution, and, notwith? 
(landing the Wind, made direftly to the Enemy. Th? . 
Confiil had with him leleft Troops, able Seaman, and 
excellent Ships built after the Model of a Gallgy ; 
lately taken from tha Enemy, and whiph was the 
xnoft forailh'tt of its Kind that had ever been fccn. 
'■■'<.. fl .The 
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The Carfbaginians oo tjic Qthcr hand wer? 4eftitul» 
of all thele Advantages^ As they bad the Sea iq 
foil Ppfleflion for forne Tf ars backyards ^ the Romans 

Sot daring to look out, they had ^ Contempt of the 
tnemy, and an Opinion of thicir own Strehgth as uv- 
vincible. On the firfl Report of this Motion of the 
Enemy, Carthage had put to Sea a Flget eqi|ipp*d 
In Hafte, and in every Circunaftance di^overirig th^ 
Precipitatjon of its Equipment : Sofdiprai,Seampn, were 
alVMercenaries, newly raisM without any ExperieQcSj^ 
Resolution, or even ZeaJ for a Country in whicli 
^hey had no common Intcreft. Thi§ loon appear'd 
in the Iplngagement * 'They coi^M not luftain the firft 
Shock, Fifty of their Vcffel? wpre liink, and feventy 
taken with theif whole CrewS Ther:?K, pnder Fa^ 
your of a Wind wtich rofe lealonably for them, made 
the l^eft of their Way to the little Ifland from whcnpe 
|:hey had feiFd put. The Prilbners were more than 
jfen thoufand, tjie Conful immediately ftil'd by LMy^, 
haum^2ind joynM his Forces to thdg of the ^ 
iicecrs. " ' • H 

Whe$i the Nevw; of this Defeat arrived ^t Car: 
thage^ the Sprprize and Terror were by ^o much the 
greater, as they were the left cxpefted. The Senatq 
fofl not its Courage, but faw itftlf reduc'dtb a total 
Inability for continuing the War. The Romans be- 
ing Matters of the Sea, it was no longpr poffible tq 
liffid cither Frovjfions or Supplies of Men to the 
jf^rniles iii Sicily • An Escpreft was therefore diipatch'i 
%6Barcas tht General: there as foon as might he, and 
- ij^it Va3 left to his P'rudence to chu^ whatege rParty he 
/^7;^ilio„ia think moft for the Safety of the Common- 
Wealth. While any Ray of Hope darted in upon 
him, he had done every thing which cou'd be ex- 
jpefted from the moft intrepid Coqrage and cohfum-^ 
mate Wifdom.* JBut all Hope now dderting him he 
f^ntto the Confol for sf Treaty of Pfiace. p^udi^ 
fay? Polybius^ confiftsin knowiijg how to advance and 
retreat with Safety, lutatw vm not iiileJifiWd- to 
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wHsLt Straits 'and' Unfeafinefi' fhis 'Wkt Bait redisd'd ■• ^ 
the R6m» Pedpte^ in drainin]g their Blood md Tr^- 
liires i and the fetal Cori%uences- of Regutush inex- 
orable, arid imprudent Obftiuafcy were freiBi in Me- 
mory. He therefore comply'd without diffidilty, 
and diftatcd the fdllomng Treaty. - - 

^HE A E JbaH be Peact i^Pween Rome and Car- p. g^. 
Ihage, if the Roman Picfh approve^ on fbefblkwing 
Conditions : Ithe Carthaginians fiall entirely evacudte 
M Sicily i fidll no longer make PF'ar upon Hiero, the 
Syracufians or thieir Jllies : they Jhall re (lore to the 
Roihans Ranfom-free all the Prifiners tvbich they have 
fAkeh ffofti them 5 and pay them within twenty Tfats 
t^o thoufaHd two hundred Edboic Talents of silver f. 
It is Worth while t6 bblerve, by the by, the Exafl- 
aefs aiid CfeariMfe witfh which this Treaty is word- 
ed, wMch ih iorihort a Compafs. adjufts th^ iDterefls 
oF two powerful Repubficks, and their Allies by Land 
attdSea. 

When thfefe Conditions were brought to- Rop^^ I 

the People, difliking them, fentteri Commifllonets to 
Sicily to put the finilhing Hand to the Aifair. They | 

imdte tib Alteration as to the Subftance of the Trea- i 

ty. The TiiAe dhly was abridg-d for the Paymene,IWd,^ I 
ffld i?edue'd to teA Years, a thoufiind Talents were " I 
added to the Sum that had been ftipulated, which i. . . ! 
w^e t6 be paid in ready Money, and tht Catthagp- 
mans were requir'd to depart out of all th6 Ifiand^, 
fituate between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not 
comprehended in this Treaty, but was taken from 
them by another made lonie Years afterwards; 
, SdcBi was the Conclufioh of this War, tlie longeft a. JSl. 
upon Record, and wag'd twenty-four Years without 5 7 ^'^. 
Intermiftion. The Obftinacy in difputing for Em-^^^^^^ | 
pire vtfias eqital on both Mtix On both were feen the^^^^ ^ 
filite Firmnefs, the laiiie Greatriels of Soul in forn>5ii. 
ihg tod executing Prdjefls. ' The Carthaginians hadBe/jrs 

• Chrijh 
S ^ '- ' ' ■ Xyijooof coi. 00/ Englifli Monef, . ^3^* 
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ibe SaperioriCy in Point of Experience in the Ma-r 
/} jrinev m the JNimbleoeii and fiiV^fe-^f their Vdkhi 
^ '" in the Management and Working of them $ in the 
3kiU and Gipacity of their Pilots -, in the Knowledge 
^pf CoaftSy Shallows, Roads and Winds ^ and in the 
^ inexhauftible Fund of Wealth which {bpply'd^ffiater 
. Dieceflfities of ib long and obftinate a War. The 
/iomatis were deftitute of all thtfy Advantages^ but 
Courage, Zeal &r the publick Good, Lo?e of their 
Country, and a noble Emulation of Glory were all 
Itbeljb to them. One is aftonifh'd to. lee a Nation fo 
raw and inexperienced in Sea- Affairs, not only diipu- 
tii^ the Sea with a People, the mod expert that Way, 
.and the moft powerful that had ever been bef<Mre, 
Jnic even gaining feveral mval Victories ove; them. 
No Difficulties^, no Miafortunea were capable to dif* 
'■' ^ courage them« They afTuredly wou'd not have thought 
of qi Peace had they been in the Circumftances in 
which the Carthaginians demanded it. One fingle 
vn^rtunate Campaign threw down the latter, where- 
as a Succefljon of fuch \firouM qot have ihaJ^ the 
ibrmer. 

: As to Soldiers there was no Comparifbn between 
; tbofe of Rome and Carthage j the firft being infinitely 
Superior in point of Courage. Araongft the Gene- 
rals of this War^ Armkari (imam'd Barcasy had, 
without difpute, the moft difHnguiih'd Bravery, and 
the moft confummate Prudence. 

The AFRICAN WAR: 

Or the ITarwa^dby the Carthaginians agamfi their 
mercenary Form. FolyK Ed. Gronpv. p. jr. 

To the W^r wag-4 with tlA Car thagimam againft 
the Romans fecceeded anoth^ the very fame lear, 
pf flipfter (ppqtinuajjcc indeed, t>ut Jofiqitply «KMrc 
dai^erous, as it was carried on in th«. Heart of the 
j^epublick, j^d attended with a Cmeltjr apd a Bar- 

•-^rir 
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bariey which have few Examples; This is the War . 
which the Cartbamums were obligM to fiiftain agaixift 
their Qieroeaary Troops who had lenr'd imder them 
in Sicily y and is commonly calPd the African or £j- 
bjan War *. It only contiou'd three Years and a* A»i 
half^bat was very bloody.The OccaGon of it was this/^MMtrmr 

As foon as the Treaty was concluded with die i?^»^^'*»n * 
mtt^s^ Jmikar^ having conduced to Lilyh^eum the^^^^ 
Forces which were in jBrjrx, refign'd his Commit j^—eoa- 
^on, and left ittoG^c', Govemour of the Place, tonM^f.^u 
traniport th$ie Forces into 4frick. He, as if he had 
foreleen what w^s to happen, ihipped them not all 
pff at once, but iq finall and feparate Parties; diat' 
the Brft come might bfs paid off, and lent home be^* 
fore the Arrival of the otl^rs. This Condud dif^ 
jcover'd great ForeGght and Wifdom, hot Was noe 
.equally ieconded at Carthaie* As the State was icr 
draip'd by the Exp^nce of ib long a War, and the 
large Sum paid to the Romans on Signing thePeace, 
Care was not taken to pay the Forces in proportion 
as they arriv'd, but it was thought proper to wait 
for the Arrival of the reft, in hopes of obtaining 
from them, when they ihould be tc^ether, a Re^ 
^miilion of ibme part of the Arrears due to them ; 
This was the firft pverfight. 

Heue is dilcover'd the Genius of a State comr 
pos'd of Merchants, whfai^ know thefull Value o£ 
Silver, but not the Merit of Men who trafl&jc with 
their Blood, as others do with their Monev, and 
always ieO to the highefl: Bidden Iniiicha Kepub^ 
lick, when an Occafion is once anfwer'd, the Merit * 
of Services is no longer remembered ' 

THJgsE Soldiers, who entered in great Numbers 
into JCartbage^ being long accuftomM to an unbri* 
died Liberty, causM great Difhirbances in the City \ 
to ren^dy which it was .proposed to their Officers, 
^o march them all into a neighbouring Town calPd 
^icca^ with a Promifc of fupplying whatever w^. 
ncceflary tq thck Subfiftpncc, tiH op th? Arrival of 
• ' ^ ^ ' their 
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their Cdinpdh]bn6^ they tduM atl be p&d d!^ in\ 
lent hcttne: Thid wiis & feicbiid Oirerfight 

A TttiRi* was this ReRiai of PWittilEdtt to 
leave their Baggage, Wites irid Children at Ckr- 
tbage ^ d*y defired ^ and thfe forcing thfeiri td re- 
more thetti bl Sicca^ Who$ in Caribage^ il^outd have 
ptOT'd f<^ many Hoftages of their^ Fidelity. 

When thfey Were all rtltt together at Sicta^ they 
began^ a$ they had nothiiig elle to do, to dimputc 

* the Arrears of their Pay^ f»hich they made agi-eat 
deal more than wis really due. To thi^ Coftipata- 
tion they throve in the Ma^ifieefit Prolrriife^ which 
had been ifiddfe thfcm at feve^ tiifaes as En^ufage- 
snents to their Duty, said preiehdcd that thefe like- 
wife ought to be pisrc'd to account. HannOy who 
waa then Govtrrtdur of Jf^itk^ arid dilpttch^d to 
thcto from the Magiftracy 6f Gdrtba^^ p^opos'd 
forte Remfiffioft of their Arrears,* and that they 
would codtttft themfelves with receiving si Part, con- 
fidering th« Dfftrefe to which? the GoWfeonwealth 
waaf reduced, *rid the Po^l'irty of iifs prdenc €ir- 
fcutuftances. It ia eafy to' gu*fs^ hcfw fech a P^ropo- 
ial would be r6c6iv*d. Goi*5pIairits, Murmur^, fe- 
ditibuaahdiifilbleM Claniout Utittvitj \^h&e(htard.' 
jThefe Troops were composed 6f different Nations, 
Smo^gera to the Language of ofie another, arid in- 
capabfe of rectiyii^ the Imj^reflfens of Rcalbii 
.When they v^t ontie inTuhWtt. $MHlardi^ Gauls, 
^Lt^riMS^ Inhabitants of th& B^Ji^rah IJks^ Greeks, 
!fer the rtoft part Slaves or ©efertfer^, and a great- 
er IfJumbfer of jffrimm co4n^\l thtfle nienfenary 
Troops. Tranf^Vte* Wil» Ra|^, thfey iltimediate- 
ff ^6Yt lip, marched towards Cmhage^ t<j the 
Number of more than t\*enty thbufibd, and en- 
tethp^d at 7fc«?j, which lay fo near that Metropolis. 
The Cartbapmam then f oO' latC dllfeovfePd thdf 
Srror. Tflfere was no Compliahde fe me*i *1iich 

, they ftbopMhot to, to^fweecdh th^ft cnra^d Men, 
Who^ ott their partSjr pufe in jWitaiiSe wdry JPfcrfidy 

which 
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whidi could be thought of to exfiort Money firora 
them. When one Point was obuin'd, Ithejr had ihv 
niediately Ibxne ntw Fetch, on which to found fome - 
new Demaqd. When their Pay was lettfedl beyond 
the Conventions, they were Hill to be re-unbvirsMfer 
the Lofles which they pretended to have iiiftain'd by 
the Deaths of Hor^s^ £ar the e^cceflSve Price which 
at certain times they had paid for Bread^Cerni 
and the promised Recompences were infifted on« As 
nothing q)uld be finally determin d, the Canbagim^ms 
with great difficulty prevailed witjai tfa^m to lefer 
themfelves to the Opinion of fbme General who* had . 
commanded in SUiljii. Gijgp was the Perim pitch'dt 
on, who had always been acceptable to them. He 
barangu'd them in a Manner mild and infinuatingyre* ^ 
called to their Memories the long Time tfaat^ dbey . 
had iierv^d in Cartbaginiau Pay, th^ confklerab^. 
Sums they had received, and granted ahnoft a^^ 
their Demands. 

THETi^eaty was upoo the Point of bdng cpch 
duded, when two Mutineers filled the Camp wkh • 
Tiunult. One of theie was Sp^iusZrCafuan^ynhxyf 
^d been a Slave at Rom^^ and run away to the' 
Cartbagimum. His Stature was tall, aM Us Courage/ 
enterprifing. His Fear of falling into t^ Hands* of 
his old Mailer, by whom he was fure to be hanged f 
according to Cuftom^ put it into his Head to br^al^ 
off the Accommodation. He h^d fbrj^iecoodpne 
Matbo \ who had been aflive in forming the Qm^ 

* ]La Oainte qn^U a^oit de AMmnudaiim^imUht^f^efflu*^ 
retombf r ontre les mams de &n tUdUy ruimd hipk He tbmfm^ , 
raattTC qui nc manqucroit pas dif^atting of PardoH, tmHraiei' 
de k faire fevdfe. Hi ^t^oM' th$ WmHi of Spendius m^ 
hive han twUmd to DoMh. mon ZM ^^ anf df iU Ke- 

*Ev)iufii/4f» fin wri Ms^MHififP f irjf MMtftf #^ #jbi 

tmV vifAH^ iintSiU Sufkf^otJ^* Afiricaos the Dsmgor of aPutc^ 
Polyb. p. 98. ^ v;bich wouU Uavo iboin fagh 

^ AfathofViTf^ African, 4mf oxfot^d «» tU JUigo ofthihoW 
free Um^ hmashe bad beett sfiBL Msfiors^ Folyb, p. f8. Bdk; ' 
tm pB f^tpfg iN JUMImi^ 4» ^Quam* f 

i^piracy- 
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ipirjicy. Theft two reprefentcd to the AfrkanSy that 
on the Dilchargc and Retreat of the Strangers, 
themfelves would be left alone in their own Q>un- 
try a Sacrifice to the Rage of the Carthaginians^ 
who would take Vengeance upon them for the com- 
mon Rebellion. Nothing more was wanted to fire 
them into Fury. They made Aoice of Spendius 
and Matbo for their Chiefs. No Remonftrances 
were heard, and whoever offer'd to make any was 
immediately put to Death. They ran to Gi/gt^s Tent, 
plunder'd it of the Money deftin'd for the Payment 
of the Forces, dragg'd him to Prifon with all his 
Attendants, after they had been treated with the laft 
Indignities. All the Towns of Jfi'ick received their 
Deputies encouraging them to ^fiert their Liberties, 
and embraced their Party, Uiica and Hippacra <^ly 
excepted, of which they immediately formed the 
cnege. 

Never. did Carthage fee her felf in iiich Dan- 
ger. The Carthaginians to a Man drew their private 
Subfiftence from the Rents of their Lands, and their 
publick Expcnces firom the Tribute paid from J- 
frick. But all this was ftopp'd at once, and, which 
was worfe, turn'd againft them. They ibund them- 
felves defUtute of Arms, and Borces either for Land 
or Sea, of all neceflary Preparations either to liif 
tain a Siege, or equip a Bicet, add, to compleat 
their Misfortunes, without any Hopes of foreign 
Afliftance cither from their Friends or Allies. 

They might in feme Senfe charge on themfelves 
die Diftrefi to which they were reduced. During 
the laft War, they had treated with the laft Ri- 
gour the African Pisople, by exceffive Taxes im- 
pos'd upon them, in the ExaQion of which no Al- 
lowance was made for Poverty or any other Mit 
Jbrtime, and the Governours, foch as HannOy were 
treated with the greater R^lpcft, the more fecsjre 
f25^ they had been in levying thofe Taxes. So that no 
great Labpiir ^as required to engage ri^Afrimns in 

this 
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this Rebellion, ©n the firft Signal it broke out, and 
in one Moment became general. The Women, who 
had often with the deepefi: Concern leen their Huf* 
bands or Fathers dragged to Prilbn for Non-pay- 
ment of the Taxes, were more animated than even 
the Men, and with Pleafijre ftripp'd themfelves of all 
their Ornaments t#furniih the Expenceof the War ; 
fo that the Chiefs of the Rebels, after they had 
paid all that was promised to the Soldiers, found 
themfelves ilill liirrounded with Plenty. Ad in- p. loa. 
ftruftive Lefibn, lays Polybius^ to Men to teach 
them to look not only to the prefent Occafioni but 
to extend their Views to that which is to come. 

The Carthaginians^ notwithllanding their preient 
Diftreft, loft not their Courage, but provided the 
beft Means for their Defence. The Conimand of 
the Army was given to Hanno. Troops werelevy'd 
by Land and Sea, Horfe and Foot. Ail the Citi- 
zens capable of bearing Arms were mufterM : Mer- 
cenaries were invited from all Parts ; and all the 
Ships, left to the Commonwealth, were repaired and 
made ferviceable. 

The Rebels on their Side, difcovcrM not left 
Ardor. We have before faid, that they had form'd 
the Siege of two Places, which had refus'd to joyn 
them. Their Army was increased to feventy thou- 
sand Men. After Detachments had been made to fuf 
tain thcfe Sieges, they form'd their Camp at "Jjinis^ 
and thereby held Carthage in a fort of Blockade, 
alarming it with frequent Terrors, and advancing up - 
to its very Walls by Day and by Night. 

HANNO had march'dtothe Relief of t/Z/V^, 
and gained a conGderable Advantage, which, had he 
known how to ufe it, might have prov'd decifive. 
But entering the City, and dreaming only of divert- 
ing himfelf there, the Mercenaries, pofted upon a 
neighbouring Hill covered with Wood, having 
learn'd how the Enemy manag'd, pour'd down up- 
on them, found the Soldiers every where off their 

Duty, 



Dot;y» took aiid pillaged tbe Camp, add leized q^ 
on alt thePtovilions brought from Carthage fot the r 
ll^lief of the Btfioged. l5or was this the only Mit 
t^k^ cotrfmiteed by /£0y»v^ and* c» fuch Ocoainons 
Miftakes area great deal more fataL Wherefore .<4!m7* 
^jr^ fimamed BarcaSy was appointed in h^s Room. 
;He anfvyer^d th^ Opinion cocicei^ oi him, and his 
firft Soccefawas the obli^g the Rebels to raiie the 
Sksfi of <7ijV^ Next he raarctf d agaiift the Army^ 
lyUlg near. Carthage^ defeated one Party, and ieiz'd 
1^ its advaistageous Pofts. 

^ The Arrival of a ybung NwniMan NobJeman, 
nam*d Nata'Qafits^ who, oiit of his Efteem T<fc the 
P^Im and Merit of Boreas^ yck^A him v^ii two 
^ou&nd NmadianXy was of great Service to him. 
Sncourag'd by this Reinforcement, he fell upon the 
Kobel^ who had incWd him in a Valley, ki&ed 
ten thoo&nd of 'eni^ and took four thou&nd Prifoners. 
The yoang Namidian diffit^iOi'd himfelf ia this 
AAion* Barc0s^ receivM into his Troops as many of 
t^ Pt-ilmers: as, were defiro»s to be inl^ed, and 
gave free Liberty to the reft to go where they 
would, on. cooditioa of their engaging to carry Arms 
ilo<tDore agaiflft thi Ca^fkagimans^ and if they did, 
«v.ery Soul that vvas taken fliopld undergo the 
.feftPimilhmcnti Thi& Conduft ftew'd theWifaom 
of that General He thought this a better Expedient 
t;han fKtremo Sfeverity. And indeed where we have 
KQ do with a nmltituide of Mutineers, the greateft 
purt of which are drawn in by the Perfoaiions of 
the moft heated, or detained in fear of the moft 
enraged, Clemency is almoft ever fuccefifoU 

SPENJDIl/S, the Chief of the Rebds, fear- 
ing that diis affe£hid Lenity of Ba^cas might occa- 
fion a J^efeiBon amaigft his Troops, thought he had 
no other Means to prevent it, but by putting them 
upon fomo delperate Aftion, to deprive them of all 
Thpi^ht and Hope of a Reconciliation with the 
Ene»y. With this View laying before tliCTit feme 

*M-g'd 
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^rg'd Letters of Advice givea hftn^ thpt s^ fecucl^ 

I>c%a. wa§ concerted tietwixt Ibwie of tfceir ow^ 

Comrades and ^(/S^ ^ hisi Relpye out qf Pjfifcn, 

where h^ had b^ea fa long d^taiaM > be broughthem 

to the barbarous RefbUitlon of murdering him and 

all the r^ of the Priipn|:rs-, and the Man, who, dui;f]; 

o^er any. txiilder C(win(^ was in^ediately &<:rificed toi 

tlxeir *y.rv. Thp unfi>rtun?tte (Jen^ral, and ifeve^ 

hundred rriibners ihu(; yp. with him, were brought 

put: oCth^ (k^^P^ ^nd al), executed, bpt Gijgfi was the 

firfl: Sacrifice. Their Hands were cut ofl^ their 

Liimb^ mutil^ted,^ their Thighs bro]^e, apd. them- 

ielves yet breathing thrown into a Pitch. Th& 

Carthaginians iept a Herald to demand their Bodies 

to S^pg}ture, but; v^xtr refused, and the Herald told, 

that whoever ca^e any more upon his Errand ^oulj 

futfer Gifgp'^s Fate. ^ a wprd, the Rebels came to 

a i^e^blution, with qi^animous, Cqnfent,^ of treating^ 

all the Cartbagimans who ibould fall inix> their Hs^id^ 

in thie^i^ii)e barbarpus Manner ^ and if any Allien of 

theia wer^ taken, that they ihould with their Hand* 

cut ^ be lent; back to Carfffag/f. This bloody R.e- 

iblution was too faithfvilly es^ecuted^ 

The Carthaginian^ were beginning to relpire, 
whqi a Nunih^r of mifchievous. Acx:idqit8 rcplung?d 
them, in freih Daggers. Their Generals fell out, and 
Provifions cqming to them by Sea, of whicihk 
thc;y had a prilling Necefficy, wer^ all thrown 
awajTv in a Tempeft. But their ipoft fenfible Mif- 
fortuhe w^s. ths fudden Defeftioa of the two only. 
Towns which had prelerv'd their Allegiacice, and 
in all. Times adhered, to the Commonwealth withtha 
moft inviplable Attachment. Thefe were Utica and. 
Hiffacra. Thefe Town^ without aay Realbn, ot^ 
eyep Pretence of a Realbn, went at opce into thq 
Party, of the Rebels •, and, with a Fury . and a Rago 
like theirs, cut the Throat? of the Governour and 
Garrifoa feqt to tl^eir HcUef, and .pufh'd their In- 
3. humanity 
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humanity lo fer, that they dctiy^d their dead Bodies 
to the Carthaginians y deaiandijig them to Burial. 

The Rebels, animated by lb much happy Succels, 
hid Siege to Carthage^ but were immediately obliged 
to raife it. The War however was continued. Ga- 
thering into one Body all their own Troops, and 
thofe of the Allies, to the Number of more than 
fifty thouiand Men, they watch'd the Motion^ of 
jfmitcar^s Army, but carefiiHy kept their own upon 
'the Sides of the Mountains, and avoided coming 
down into the Plains, where the Enemy would have 
been fo fhuch fuperior to them from his Elephants 
and .Horfes. JmUcar^ more skilful in the Arts of 
War than tfiemfelvcs, never laid himfelf open to any 
of their Attacks, and making a Benefit of their 
Overfights, took from them their advantageous 
Pofts, if their Soldiers ftraggled ever lb little, and 
harrafs*d them a thouiand Ways. Thofe of 'em 
who fell into his Hands, were expos'd to wild Beads. 
In Conclufion, he furpriz'd them when they leaft ex- 
pefled, and ihut them up in a Place of liich Situati- 
on, that it was impofTible for them to difengage 
their Forces. >Jot daring to fight, and unable to 
get off, they fbrcify'd their Camp, and liirrounded it 
with Ditches and Intrenchments. But an Enemy 
within themfelves, and far more formidable, prels*d 
them with the greateft Extremity : This was Famine, 
whiqh wa^s io raging that they eat one another, di- 
vine Providence, fays PolybiuSj thipjevenging up- 
on them their own Innpiety and Iiimanity. JThey 
were now without -^a#TR.cfburce, arict well knew to 
what Puniihments tney were deftin'd, if they fell 
alive into the Hands of the Enemy. After- fuch 
Cruelties as had been aScd by them, it was to no 
Purpofe to think of Peace o^ Accommodation. They 
^ had lent to their Forces at Tunis for Affiftance, 
but-with.no Succels. The Famine nevea:hdefi in- 
creased daily. They had begun with eating their 
Prifoners, jjicn thdt S^ayes^v and lafily only their 

\ own 
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own Men were 'left to be devdiir'd. Their Ghief^, 
now no longer able to bear up againft the Com-' 
plaints and Cries of the Multiti^de, threatening to 
cut their Thtoatis if th^y did not furrender, went 
themfelves to Amilcar^ upon hi^ Sale^cofadufl: firft 
obtained. The Conditions of the Treaty were, that 
the Cartbagima»s/{hoixld at Pleafpre feleft ten Per- 
Ibns of the Rebels to betrcated-as they thought 
fit, and that the reft fliould be difarm'd^ and dilmife'd? 
with only their Shirts. Whqi the Treaty was fign'd, 
the Chiefs themfelves were arretted, and detained 
by the CarthaginianSj who on this.Occalion clearly 
difcovcr'd that they were not' bver-fcrupulous i^ 
Point of Honefty. The Rebels^ inform'd that their 
Chiefs were detain'd, knowing; nothing of th€S Con^ 
vention, fiifpefted that they were betray 'd, and im^ 
mediately liew'toArms, But ^;»/7^^r, havifig for- 
rounded them, brought on his Elephants, and trod^ 
or cut theiri to Pieces, to the Number of more than 
forty thoufand. 

The Confequencc of this Viftory was the R«- 
duftion of almoft all the Towns (if Jfrlck^ whd im- 
mediately return^ to their Duty, jlfnilcar^ withofiit 
Lofs of Time, -marched' againft if«wjf, Which from 
the Beginning of the War had been thq Afylum of 
the Rebels, and the Place of their Arms. ¥i€ 
hemm'd it in on One Side, while Hannibal^ join'd m' 
Commiflion with him, befieg'd it on the others 
Then approaching the \Valls, and ordering Grofles 
to be erefted, h| Hung Sptndius ftom one of them, 
and the reft detain'd with hiiti froxtl the othcri^ 
where they all cstpit'd in Torihents. Matho^ tht 
other Chief, who coramahded ift the Palace, few 
from this what himfelf had to expeftj and became 
more attentive to his own Defence. Perceiving that 
Hannibaly as Confident df Succels, afted with great 
Negligende, he made a Sally, attacked his Quarters^ 
killed many of his Men, took feveral Prilbner^, int 
which Number was Harmtbal himfelf;; and pillaged 
Q hi» 
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his Camp* Then taking Speniius dawn from the 
Crojis, he put HanniiaL in his Place, after he had 
made him undergo unlpeakable Torments, and fa- 
erificed round the Body of Spendius^ thirty Citizens 
of the firft Quality in Cdrtbagiy as In matiy Vi^ims 
pf his Vengeance. One. would think there had been 
a mutual ^ulation betwixt the contending Parties, 
to out-do each other in AQs of the moft barbarous 
Cruelty* 

B yl RC A S was ih remote from his Colleague, 
th£it it was very bte before his Misfortune f each^d 
^im ^ and befides the Ground betwixt the two 
Camps rendered it impracticable for him torunhafti- 
ly to his Affiftance. This unlucky Accident gave 
great Coqfternation to Carthage. The Reader may 
have ob(erv*d in the Courie of this War a continual 
Alternative of Prosperity and Adverfity, of Security 
and Fear, of joy and Grief, io various and little 
inonftant were the Events on either Side. 

In Carthage it was thought proper to make 
one bold Pulh for lil. All the iputh capable of 
bearing Arms, was prefs'd into the Service. Hanno 
was ieot to join jfmilcar^ and thirty Senators were 
deputed to conjure thole Generals, in the Name 
of the Republick, to forget pad Qparrels, and lacri- 
^e their Kelentments to the publick Good. This 
was immediately comply'd with, they mutually 
embraced, and were reconciled iJncefely and in good 
earneft. 

FxoM this time, every Thing went profperoufly 
on the Side of the Carthaginians^ ar^ 'Mathoy who, 
in all his Attempts after this, was always worfted, 
thought himfelf under a Neceflity of hazarding a 
Battle > and this was equally defir'd by the Cartha- 
ginians. On both Sides they encouraged their 
Troops, as to a Battle which was for ever to de- 
cide their Fate. An Engagement immediately fol- 
lowed. The Viftory was not long in Sulpence,. the 
Rebels every where. giving Ground,, the Africans 
t . ' were 
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were almoft all flab) and theiFeft forrendcred^ hfa^ 
tho was takeQ alive and Jed: ijii Triumph ta Ckhbage^ 
All Jfrick immediacely r^urn'd to its Obedi<nce> ex- 
cept the twolaft revolted and perfidbu^ Cities $. which 
were loon oblig'd to furrenderat Dilcretion. 

Then tiw victorious Army retiirtfci. to Carthage^ 
acid was receiv'd there with Shouts of joy^ ^d the 
Gratulations of the whole City. Matho ami hi* Men, 
after they had adorn'd the piibiick Triumph, were 
led to Pitniihmoit, aad finiihU by a Death equally 
ignoihiniofis and painful^ a Life fiain'd with the black-' 
eft Treaibns, and the moft unexampled* Barbarities^ 
Such was the Conckfion of the War againft the 
Mercenaries after a Contuiuaiv^ of three. Years and 
four Months. It fumilli'd^.liiys Polybiusy a Leflba 
of Inftruftioa to all People njtf to employ in their 
Armies a greater Number of Morcenarks than Ci^ 
tizens, nor to repole the Security, of the State m th«t 
Arms of Men, who ar^ ty'd to^ it aeitheir by Busereil 
aor Affedionw t > ' . 

I HAVE purpofely deftrry feyingr any thing of 
the Tran&£Hoas of S^dim0^,.yA the vci^y Time: that 
I have been treating of^ and which WtrtJ in a Ibrt d^ 
pendent, and conlequent to ijie Wiar'lliftain'd in jf^ 
ffick againft die Mercenaries! Orie fees in them the 
lame Violences ufed to promMre t^ Rebdtibn^ the 
lame Excifes of Fury and Criielty^ as if a* Wind bi" 
Diicord and Madneis had bl^wn out of Jffick into 
Sardinia. ,, 

When it was known there what Spenditts and 
Matho were doing in Jfrivk^ tho Mercenaries in?tha« 
Ifle fliook off the Yoke ia Imitatioir.of thofe furious 
Incendiari^. They began wi«h naitdog: theiTiirofttS 
of Boftar their General, and of all the Cartbaffniaiif 
in his Attendance. A SutdeiI(Mr ' was fedt, : bot ^ all 
the Forces which he carry *d with him re;.volted to 
the Rebels, hung him from af Crois^ and in the . whole 
Extent of the Ifle pitt all the Cairtbstp»ians. tO: th* 
Swordi after they had mdd«th<tiii fOSer. tiafiteakttbld 
• <l^2 Tor- 
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Torments. FaUing upon one Place after anathcf, 
they became b a ihort time Mafters of the whole 
Me. But Difcord happening between them and the 
Natitepj the Mercenaries were entirely drove out of 
the IlQe, and to^ Sw^hiary in Italy. Thus the 
Carthaginians loft Sardinia^ an Ifle of great Impor- 
tance to them by its Extent, Fertility and numerous 
Inhabitants. 

The JHomansy from the Time of their Treaty with 
the Qartbaginians^ hsd behay'd towards them with 
^reat Juftice and Moderation. A flight Quarrel on 
account of fbme Rontan Merchants arrefted at Car^ 
thag€ for fupplying the Enemy with PrOvtfions, had 
imbroird thsax a little, fiut their Merchants being 
reftor'd -on the firft Motion made to the Senate* of 
Carthage^ ihQ RomanSynYiO on every Occafion lov'd 
to difplay their Juftice and Generofity, made the Car^ 
^haginians a Return of their ancient Fricridftiip^ ferv'd 
them whenever it lay in their Power, forbad their 
Merchants to furnifli anv Provifions but to them, 
and then even refus'd to liften to the Propolalp made 
by the Sardman ^^^htls^ who iriviced them to take 
Poffeffion of the Ifle. 

But this Delicacy Wore off by degrees, and C^- 

' Salluft. fail's advantageous Teftimony * of thtir Honefty and 

i? ^^ Plain-dealing, cou'd, with no good Confcience, be ap- 

-atilm. p,y,^ Yitxt, « Tho; fays he, in all the Punick Wars 

** die Cartbaginims both in Peace and Truces had 

^ cbmmitted a Number of the moil detefl:able Afti- 

<* ons, the Romans coti'd never hy any inviting Oppor- 

•* tunity be brought to retaliate fuch Ufage ; More 

^ attentive to the Views, of their own Glory, than 

" to the Juftice of Revenge upon fuch perfidious 

<^ Enemies." . .: 

Th£ Mercenaries, who, as we laid, had retired 
into Itafyy brought the Romans at laft to the Rcfolu- 
tion of toiling over intO'iy^r^/wtf, and rendering them- 
lelves Mafters of it. The Carthagimans with, deep 
Cboccm. recciv!d the unwelcome New^ ^ They pre^ 
•'- J temicd 
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tended diat Sardinia belonged to them by a jufler 
Xitle than tp.the Romans y they therefore put them- 
felves-in a.'Pofture to take a Ipeedy and juft Ven- 
geance upon thole Who had aftrt'd the Ifland.againft 
them. But the j??^?«^<»»j,pret;endirjg that thefePrepa-^ 
rations were made not againft Sardinia^ but them- 
ielves, declared VVar againft the Carthaginians. Thefe, 
exhauftcd ^U Ways, and Icajrce b^gitining to recover, 
were in .no Condition to ibftain a War. .The. Ne- 
ceflity of the Time was therefore to be complyM 
with, and the ftronger to- ,be .yielded to. . . A: new 
Treaty was. made, by which they gave }x^ Sardinia 
to the Romans^ and obliged chemfelves to a new Pay- 
xnent of two hundred Talertts, fp redeem themlelves 
from the \yar with the which they were threaten'd. 
It%i^ this injuftice on the Part of the Remans jvhich 
was the true Caufe of the fecond Punic War, as will 
be fcQii afterwards. 

\^ 7^e fecond Punick ffar. 

The fceood^ Piinick War which I am gobg to 
treat of, is one^of the moft memorable of which 
thdre is any Menticp in Hiftory, and moft deferving 
the' Attention of the curious Reader, whether we 
regard the Boldnefs of the Aflions, and the Wildom 
in the Methods of their Execution ; the Obftinacy 
of two rJval 'Nations, and the ready Refources in 
the loweft Ebb of their Fortune •, the Variety of 
ftrange Events,' and the uncertain Iffue of fo^ long 
and bloody V a War i or lallly, the Concert of the 
mbftperfea Models in every kind of Merit, and the 
moftinftaiSive Leflbns that are to be met with in 
Hiftorv either for War, Policy, or Government. Ne^ 
vcr did two greater Cities or Nations wage War to- 
gether, and never had thefe two fcen themfelyes In 
greater Power or Glory. Rofne and Carthage were, 
out of all difpute, the two firft Cities of the World. 
They had meafur'd their Strength in the firft Pmick 
^ Q^i War, 



War, and'fb maiie Trial of each otlier's AbJUtics, 
nnd p^rfcftly knew what either oou'd do. In this 
iecond War the Fate of Arms was lb equally ballanc'd, 
and the Scpccefi ib full of Vicifljtudes and Varieties, 
that tte Viflory fell to that Side which had been 
nearcft Ruin. Gre*t as the Forces of theft two Peor 
jde were, it may.aimoft be laid chat their mucual 
Hatred were ftiB greater. The RdmMs on one hand 
couM with no Patience fee the vanquilhM lifting up 
their Hoads ajainft them, and the ^Cartb^ghians on 
the other were provok'd beyond Meajure at the e-* 
ivqually vigorous and fordid TreatmeAt which they 
pretended to have received from the ViSor. 

The Plan which I fdtow permits iftei^ot to enter 
into aa cxaa Detail of thi^ War^ of w^ch Italy ^ 
Sicily y Spai% Africk^ were the Theatres, aff4 which 
has a ftitU doier Clonneftion with tifie Roman Hiftory 
than with that of which I am now treating. I ihaH 
ponfine my felf therefore principally to what regards 
thp Cartbaginumu ^ f^^deavour a* much as I can 
to giye my Reader an Idea of the .Genius and Cha- 
f after of HsmUhat^ the greateft Warrior which per- 
liaps Antiquity has to boaft ofi , 

' 7h remte and neifrer Caufes cf the Second Punick 

Befoxe I conip to i|>eajc of xhfi Peclaratioo of 
01? War betwixt the Homam and Carthaginians^ I 
think my felf oblig'd to lay before my Reader the 
Jfrue Caufes, and to jpoint out by what Steps this 

.Jlupture betwixt thoie People was 6} long forming 
and condutling l)efortp it broke out ipto m open 

. J*'hime. 

. A Mau wou'd extremely d^eive himfelf, lays Po- 
fyhius^ who ihow'd afcribe the fecQnd Punick War 
W t|^e takipg of Sagumm^s to its true Caufe. The 

- I>?prpt pf th? Cmhaginifins that they had lb tamely 

Jiyga wp .y/^i// by . th? Treaty «Fhick^ tenni.- 

■ iaated 
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natcd the firft Puffkk War^ the Injiiffice and Vio^ 
lencc of the Romans^ who moreover took Advantage 
from the Troubles excited in jtfrick^ to wreft Sar-^ 
dinia from the Cartha^nianSy and to impofe a new 
TributeV the happy Succels and Conquefts of the 
latter ia Spain : Thcfe were the Caufes of the Vio^ 
iation of die Peace fubfifting betwixt thefe two Na- 
tions, as Ldvy % following herein the Plan of Poljii" 
usy infinuates in a few Wofds in the Beginning of 
his Hiftory of the fecohd Pmick War. 

In a word, jfmkar^ firnam'd BarcaSy bore With the 
greatcft Uneafinefi the laft Treaty which tfe Ne- 
ccflity of the Times had oblig'd the Cartba^niam 
to fubmit to^ and he meditated the DeGgn of form* 
ing juft, but diftant Meafiires for breaking it upon 
the firft favourable Occafion. 

When the Troubles of Jfrick were composed, 
he was lent upon an Expedition againft the Numidi^ 
ansy in which giving frelh Proofs of his Ability and 
Courage, his Merit rais'd him to the Comtaand of 
the Army which was to aft in Spain. Hannibal his polyb.l.i 
Son, then only nine Years of Age, demanded with p. l^6. 
the greateft Importunity to attend him in this Ek-|^*^^V^ 
pedition, and for that Purpofe employed every Art jj|[* j* '* ^ 
and Flattery common tohk Age, and prevalent with * * 
a Father who lovM him (tenderly. Jmilcar cou'd not 
refule him, and after having fwom him upon Jltars 
that he wou'd declare himfelf an Enemy to die Ro- 
mans as fbon as his Age wou'd allow^ he took him 
with him. 

AMILCAR was furnifh'd with all the Quali- 
ties requilite to a great General. To an invincible 
Courage, and the moftconftimmate Prudence^ he pyn- ■ / 
ed a Behaviour the moft popular and infinuating. He 
fubdu d in a very Ihort time the greatcft Part of. the 

' An^bat iogcntis fplntus 8c Sardimam inter mottim A-* 

virum {letliarSardiaiaque amiilae : iHc« ftaude Remanonim ,Ripcn- 

Nam & SicUiam nimis celcri dio ctiam fupcrimpofito, in^cir- 

dcferationc renim tonccffam; ccptam. tKh 21* ^* t. :^ 

0^4 . Nations 
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Nations of Spsin^ cither by the Terror of his Arms 
or the Kngagcm^nts of his Converfation, and aftcy 
a Commaod of nine Years dy'd like himfelf, fighting 
glorioufly in the Caufe of his Country. 

The Carthaginians appointed Jfdrubal hisSon-ip- 
Law t(} fucceed him. He to fecure the Country biiilt 
A City, which by the Advantage of its Situation, 
the Commodioufnefs of its Harbours, its Fortifica- 
tions, aAd Flow of its Wealth from the Facility 
of its Commerce, became one of the moft confi- 
derablc Cities of the World It was call'd New 
Carthage^ knd to this Day is known by the Name 
of Cartbagena. 

From all thefe Steps of thefe two great Generals, 
"^ ► it is eafy to fee that they meditated fome great De- 
fign, which they never loft fight of, and laid their 
Schemes at a Diftance for its Execution. The Ra- 
mans were fufficiently fenfible of this, and reproached 
their own Indolence and Sloth which had held them 
in a fort of Lethargy, while the Enemy was rapidly 
puihing his Viflx)rics in Spain^ which might one Day 
turn againft themfelves. It wou'd have been very 
agreeable to them to have fallen upon him by open 
Force, and wrefted his Conquefts out of his Hands, 
But the Fear of another (not lefs formidable) Enemy, 
the Gauls^ deny'd t;hem the Opportunity of ihewing 
their Reftntments. They therefore fell to negotiat- 
ing, aod concluded a Treaty with Jfdrubal^ in which, 
.without faying, any thing of the reft of Spain^ they 
contented themfelves with an Article which bound 
tlie Carthaginians, to .make no Conquefts beyond the 
Jberus. 
PoIybJ.». JSDRVBAL in the mean time went fuccefs- 
Liv. I. ».^jy ou^ but leaping within the Bounds prefcribM, 
^ and applying himfelf to gain the Chiefs of the Na- 

tion by an obliging and open Behaviour, he advanc'd 
the Affairs of his Country more by Peffitafions than 
open Force. But unhappily, after he had govem'd 
Spain eight Years, he was crealonably itiurder'd by a 

''Gaul, 
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Gauly who thus reveng'd himfelf for ii private Grudge 

againft him ^ . .,,««d!t^v^^ ) 

Three Years before his Death he lutdwd t toLiv.l.21. 
Carthage for Hannibal^ then twenty-two Ye^rs oK?>4;^ 
Ag^^'to come tohiirr. The Propoial met withlome i.'^'^^\ 
difficiilty, as the S^ate was divided betwi^ct two | 

powerful Faftions, who in the Time of Amilcar had i | 

begun to difcovcr themfelves, and to follow opppfite I 

Views in the ASairs and Conduft of the States Onf f 

Faftion hadU^«»<? at his Head, whole Birth, Me- \ 

rit, and Z^aTfor the common Good, gave hiih great h 

Influence in the publick Deliberations. This FafticMi • 
on every Occafion proposed the making a lafe Peace % 

and preferving the Conquefts in Spain^ as pref(?rable \ 

to the uncertain Events; of an expenfive War, which it,*- ^ .^j. 
forefaw wou'd one Day dttMmme in the Ruin of CaV'^ ' '^'^''':\ 
thage. The other cail'd the fl^mnwn Faflion, W | 

caufe it fupported the Jntereft of Barcas and of his | 

Family, had to its ancient Merit and Credit in the T 

City, added the Reputation gain'd by the fignal Exr ■ 

ploits of jlmilcar and Afdruhaly and declared optnly - 
for War. When therefore JfdrubaV^ Demand cam^ . / i 

to a Debate in the Senate, Hanno reprefented the -^ .^ \ 
Danger of lending lb early to the Army ^^ young a 
Man, who had all the Haughtincfe -and imperious ; t 

Temper of his Father, and was therefore rather to • \ 

be kept long and carefully under the Eyes of the * 

Magift rates, and the Power of the Laws to learn 
Obedience, and a Modefty which Ihou'd teach him ' 

to think of himfelf as not liiperior to all others. 
He concluded with laying that he fear*d that this i ■ 

Spark which was then kindling wou*d one Day xi^% 

- t^ 

• TJ&e Mtirdet fms opfing to the the Though p/ his Revenge fitc* 'i 

rare Fidelity of this Gaul, whofe ce/s fully executed^ that hefeem'd 

Mafler bad fallen by the Hand ef to infult aU the Tenot cf his jRw- • I - 

Afdrubal. Jt was pMickly oB- ments, ^ Eo fuit habitu oris, itf ^'' 

tdy and the Mmderer^faiz^d hy the fupcrante Ixiitia dolores, riden- 

Guards^ and fut to the Ttrtnre^ tisetiamfpecteinprasb^erifi, J^fV* k\ 

ex^ef$*daSatisfaSi9»fegfeatin L zu ». h -r 

*.-:•■'. 'iotqf 
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into a Conflagration. His Remonllrances were not 
heard, the Bareinian FaWon carry'd «the Day, and 
' Hanmbal departed for Spain. 

On his Arrival there he drew upon himfej^die 
Eyes of the whole Army, whM f^n^y'd tharSPfew 
Amilc^ fbrvive in hixn* The lame Fire ^arkled in 
his Eyes, the fame * martial Air graced lus Looks, 
the lame mantv Features, the lame Gefture endear'd 
him to all. But hi^perlbnal Qualities gain'd him 
ft (till greater Reputation^!e^pching alfltrft was want- 
w% in him which can be defir^ to form a great Man. 
His Patience in Labour w^s invincible, his Tempc- 
fance aftoniihing, his Courage in the ereateft Dan- 
ters intrepid, and his Preience of Mind in the very 
Tempeft of A£Bon admirable > but what is fBU more 
iurprizing, he had a Genius which cou*d take any 
Impreflion, and was fbrmM either to command or 
obey, to tlut it is left doubtful by whom he was moil 
bdov'd, die General or the Army. He fcrv'd three 
Campaigns imder Afdrubal* 
MyK Li* The Suffrages of both Army and Peqjle concurred 

ri7u to raifc him to the Generallhip upon the Death of 
V jffdrmM. I know not whether it was not even then, 
f i^^f . J or about that Time, that the Republick, to raife his 
n, ; «. * *Creditand Authority, advancM him to the firft Dig- 
C-Artkik4Knity of the State, that of being one of its Suffetes^ 
KiMt>c5^;;,and femerimes conferred upon Generals. It is from 

^Cl^^*^^^^"'^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^5 particular Circum- 
'^ ibnce of his Life, who, Ipeaking of the Pratorjbip 
confiarrM on IlmnibaJ after his Return to Carthage^ 
and the Conclufion of the Peace, lays, that it 
was in his twcnty-ieoond Year that he was made 
King '• 

From the Moment Aat he was created General, 
«s if Ity^ had fatten to his Share, and he was even 
now apj^iintcd to make War upon the Romans^ he 

*Hk wtftvjt^t P«orfiia«cft,poflanjin rex fucfat anno fe- 

fecretly 
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fccrctly tumM his whole Army that Way, and loft 
no Time, in the Fear of being prevented by Death 
as his Father and Brothet^m-Law had been. In 
Spam he took feveral ftrong Towns, and Tanouifli'd 
a Isfuttiber of Nations, Tho* the Spaniards had lb 
much Advantage of him in die Number of Forces 
(their 'Army riling to more than a hundred thouland 
Men> yet he lb well hit his Time, and chofi his 
Ground with fiieh Judgment, that he came off with 
Viftory and the Pariiiit of the Enemy, After this 
nothing refifted Mm. But he yet forbore meddling 
with Saguntum^^ carefully avoiding every OccaBon 
of a Rupture with the RomanSy till he was iiirniih'd 
With every thing fieceflary for lb great an Underta- 
king,* and herein he comply'd with the Advice given 
him by his Father above all. He applyM himfelf to 
vwn the Hearts of the Citizens and ABies, and to 
gain their G>niidence by bountiful Shares allotted thetti 
out of the Plunder taken from the Enemy, and exaft 
Payments made of all Arrears ^ : A wife Step, and 
which never fails of producing its Advantage at the 
proper Time. 

The Sag/untinSy on their fide, apprehenfivc of thePolyb.Lj. 
Danger widi which they were menaced from the con- P- H^- 
tinuM Succefles of HanmM^ advertised the R(mans'}}9' 
of them. Deputies were nam'd by the Romans tOj^'^j-^^* 
receive a perlbnal Information upon the very Scene * ' 
of Affairs, with Orders to lay their Complaints Ixs 
fore Hannibal if it was thought proper, and in cafe 
of a Refulal of Juftice from him, to go right to 
Carthage with the fame Complaints. 

u fhii City lay mt ^f^ Cartha- BafiilHhs, hj/ mifue if At fa^ 

ginian Side of the Ibeni5» very Trea^, 

near the Mamb ef that River^ and ^ Ibt large particndo pr9B<}am» 

in a Country where the Carthagi- fiipendia pr«tcrita cum fide ex- 

Jiians were allow d t$ make War ; olvcndo, cunftos civium fbci<K 

^« Sagantum, a$ an AUie of the mmquc Animos in & fimiavit. 

Romans^ <«wi excefied frm ^H Hv.u aj. ». 5- . 

In 
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In the mean time Hamihi f^^^^d the Siege of 
Saguntuffij foreleeing great Advantages which would 
relult to him from the taking of this City. He af- 
fur'd himfelf, that by^this Me?wis he Ihould deprive 
the Romans of all Hopes of brii^Ing the War into 
Spain ^ that this new Conqueft would fecure the old 
ones-, that no Enemy would be left behind him^ 
which would render his March more &cure and 
cafy 5 that he flipuld tfhere fisd M(»ey for the Exe- 
cution of his Defigns j that the Plunder of the 
Town A^rould infpire his Soldiers with greater Ar- 
' dour and Chearfulnels to follow himj that. laftly, 
with the Spoils which he ihould. fend to CatthagCy 
he fliould r prociure to himfelf the favour and kind 
.Wiihes of ;:he Citizens* x^niraated by theli^ Mo- 
tives, hefpar'd no Expence or Labour toprcfs the 
Si^e. .He himfelf fee an Example to his Troops, 
was preient at every Labour, and ftood exposed to 
the greateft Dangers. 

It was ibon. known at Romsy th^ Sagunfumvi2i$ 
.t)elieged. Inftead of flying.to its Relief, more Time 
was ftill thrown away in fruitleft Coniiilts, ajdtt^ual- 
ly infimificatit DeputatioiTS. ' /]^;t?»i^/. gave the' ,i2o- 
man iJeputies to underitandj. t^i^the vijas notat 
Leifure to hear them. They^ therefore j^^r'd t9 
Carthage^ but with no better Fat^; t\\% JBfaircmm 
Faftion carrying it againft the CompIalneB .jof the 
Envoys, and all the Remonl^raftces, of Hami^ • 

Whil^ thefe Voyages and Negotiations were 
carrying on, the Siege was prefiM with great Vi- 
gour. The Sagmtins were rednc'd to the laft Ex- 
tremity, and in want of every Thing.* An Accom- 
roodatioa.waP propos'd^ but the Conditions on which 
it was offer'd appeared fo hard, that they could not 
bring theirifelves to a Thought of accepting theiu. 
Before the laft Anfwer was return'd, the principal 
deflators, bringing their own Gold and SilvQ^, ^nd 
that of the piiblick Treafury into the Madc^t-place, 
threw both into a Fire lighted for tliat Ptirpofe, and 
" ' * then 
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then themfelves. At the fame time, a Tower long 
batter'd by the Rams falling with a terrible Noife, 
tYi£ Carthaginians entered the Town by the Breach, 
loon became Matters of it, and cut the Throats of 
the Inhabitants which were of Age to bear Arms. 
The Fire did not rob them of all the Pillage, which 
was ftill very great. Hannibal referv'd no part of 
the Spoils gain'd by his Vittories tohimfelf, but ap- 
ply'd them folely to the Succeft of his Defigns- 
Wherefore P<?/ymj remarks, that the taking of 
Saguntum ferv'd to awaken the Ardour of the Sol- 
dfcr by the Sight of the rich Booty which it af- 
forded, and by the Pfofpeft of more to come 5 and 
it reconcil'd all the principal Perlbns of Carthage txx 
Hannibal^ by the large Prefents made to 'em out of 
its Spoils. 

The Grief and Coxiftemation with which thetolyb.I.?; 
News. of the taking and melancholy- Fate of Sagun-^^^-^: ^^*: 
turn were received at Rome^ arc not eafy to exprefi;"' ^^ ^^* 
Companion for an unfortunate City, Shair^for having 
fairdto relieve faithftil Allies, a juft Indignation a- 
gainft the Carthaginians the Authors of sdl thefe 
Calamities, the moft fenfible Alarms given by thefe 
Succefles of Hannibal^ whom the Romans believ'd .-, 
already at their Gates ; all thefe Sentiments gave a 
Trouble fo great, that in the firft Moments of it 
it was impoflible to come to any Refbliitjon, or do 
any thing elfe, bcfides following the. Torrent of 
Paffion and lacrificing Floods of Tears to the Memo- 
ry of a City in Ruins for its inviolable Fidelity * to 
Rome^ and betray'd by the unaccountable Indolence, 
and the imprudent Efclays of thofe, who had lb 
great an Intereft initsPrefcrvation. When they were a 
little come to themfelves, an Aflcmbly of the Peo- 
ple was caird, and a War againft the Cart haginianjs, 
unanimoufly rclolv'd. 

a Sanftltatc Difeiplinac, qua ctemluam ooluemnt, Lh. I. zt. 

fidcra fccialeip uf^uc «d pemi- 1/. 7.. . , . . . * . 

^ The 
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^e DeclaratUn of tbe fTar. 

Polyb. That no Ceremony might be wanting^ Deputies 
ibid. were feat to Carthage to learn whether Saguntum had 
Liv. I.2I. been befieg'd by Order of the Senate, and If /6, toj 
"•* » ^^' declare War ^ or, if this Siege, was undertaken Iblely 
.by the Authority qS Hamibd^ to reaiiirc that he 
ftould be delivered into the Hands or the Romans. 
As they law that the Senate gave no precife Anfwer 
to their Demands, one of them Ihewing the folded 
Polyb. i-appct of his Robe, / bring here^ laid . he, in a 
p. 259. raifed and angry Tone, Peace or War^ the Choice is 
left to your felveu To the Anfwer given him, thac 
himfelf Ihould make the Choice. I give yo» H^ar 1 
then^ laid he unfolding his Robe. Jm wty reply'd \ 
the Carthaginians with the fame Haughtine^, as 
heartily accept it j^ and are refolifdto frofecuteit mtb 
Liv.L ^l*thefame Chearfulnefs^ Such was the Beginning of 
"• ^^* the fecond-. Punick War. 

Polyb, Ip the Caufe of this War is alcrib*d to- the taking 
p. 254, of Sagantumy the whole Blame, lays PoJybius^ be- 
25 5> i5^« long'd to the Cartbaginians^ who could not with 
cfoiiov. ^"y colourable Pretence befiege a City in Alliance 
with Romey2in6. as fuchcomErehcnded in the Treaty, 
which forbad either Party to make War upon the 
Allies of the other. But if die Origin of this War 
is traced higher, and carried badward to the Time 
of the arrefting. of Sardinia from the Carthaginians 
by the Romans^ and the unrealhnable Iippofition of 
a new Tribute, it mu0: be owii'd, remarks the iamc 
Polybius^ that here the Condud of the Ramans was 
intirely unjuftifiable, as it was meerly founded in 
Violence ^ and that if the Carthaginians had, vvithout 
Ambiguity and firivolous Pretences^ clearly demanded 
Satisfaction upon thefe two Grievances, and upon a 
Refufal declared War againft Rome^ Reafon and 
Juftice had been entirely on their Side* The Space 
of Time betmxt theOji^ufionpf thtf Brp^ m^ the 

Beginning 
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Begrntiing of the Second Punick War, was twenty- 
four Years. 

3^tf Beginning of the Second Punick War. A;M 

When theWar was relblv'd and prodaim'd on both^^'^^^g® 
Sides, Hannibaly then twenty-fix or twcnty-ievenj^^^g.-- 
Years of Age, before hedifcover'd openly his great fofw« 
Defign, thought it incumbent upon him to provide cW/ir 201. 
for the Security of Spain aad Jfrick. With thisfolyt^- 
View he jnwch'd the Forces, pi the one into ^t^^i^^^* 
other, lb "IS^the Africans ferv'd in Spain^ and then, ^il zi. 
Spaniards in Africk* He did this in the Perfuafion, 
that theie Soldiers thus at aDiftancefrom their own 
Country, would be more fk for Service, and more* 
over more firmly attached to him, as they would bp 
a fort of Hoftages for each other's Fidelity. The 
Forces which he left in Africk amovmted to about. . 
fifty thouland Men, of which twelve hundred were. 
Horfe : Thofe of Spain to fomething more than fit 
te»i thouland, amongft which were two thouland live 
hundred^fifty fiorfe. He left the Command of the: 
Spanijh iForces to his Brother Afdrubaly with a Fleet; . 
of near fixty Veflelsto guard the Coafts, and wife 
Counfels for his Conduft, whether with Regard to 
the Spaniards or the ^(?«i^w,if they Ihould attack'him.; 

Before Hannibal fet forward on this Expedi-L. 21. 
tion, Livy obfervcs, that he went* to Cadix to difn. 21. 
charge his Vows made to Hercules^ and engagM hin^ 
by new ones for the obtaining a foccelsful IfTue .to 
the War he was entering upon. J^olybius in few Words f^. j ^^^ 
gives us a very clear Idea of the Diftance of the Places 
through which Hannibal was to march in his Way to 
Italy. From New Carthage^ from whence he iet 
out, to the Iberus were counted . two thouland two. 
hundred Furlongs * *. From the Iberus to Empo-^^zjf 

riuniMil^ 

•Polybiu* mshi the Difam [nm NcwGrthajcIa i« 2(foo 
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rUtm a Maritime Town which feparates Spainitoxd 

I- i* the Gauh^ by Strabo's Account, wer& counted fix- 

5 2(^' teen hundred Furlongs *• From Emporium to the 

l^lcj, Paflage of the Rhone^ the lame Space of fixteea 

* aoo hundred Furlongs *. From the Paflage of the 
Mil^. Rhone to the Alps fourteen hundred Furlongs *. 
MuH -Froin the Alps into the Plains of Italy twelve hun- 
♦7^ drcd Furlongs X Thus from New Carthage to the 
MQcs. Plains of Italy were eight thoufend Furiongs *. 

* looo HANNIBAL had long before taken all 
p^*/^k ^^ proper Mealures to know the Nature and Situa- 
p**2<!o ^^^'^ ^^ ^^ Places through which he was to pals ; to 
a5i. * feel how the Gauls flood affefted to the Romans j to 

gain their Chiefs, greedy of Gold by his Largefles 
to th^m^5 and to alfurc himlelf of the AfFeftion 
and Fidelity of one Part of the People which lay in 
his March. He was not ignorant that the Paflage 
of the Alps would be attended with great Diffioilties ; 
but luch as were lijrmountable, and he troubled him- 
felf no farther on that account. 
Hcrti Early in the Spring Hannibal begun his March, 

262. leaving New Carthage wh«re he had kept his Win- 
Liv. 21. Her Quarters. His Army then confided of fixfcorc 
a ^2.24. ijhQijfand Men, of which twelve thouland were 
Horfe i near forty Elephants follow'd him. Hav- 
ing pals'd the Iberus^ he fubdued gradually the Na- 
tions which opposed him in his March, and loft a 
very great Part of his Army in this Expedition. He 
left Hanno in Command of all the Country between 
the Iberus and the. Pyrenean Hills, with eleven 
thouland Men, who were intrufted ^ith all the Bag- 
gage of thole that were to follow him. He dif* 

Purkngs ; /» the m)M9 Number jam ab Annibale Gallbtum ani- 
cf Purhtgs mil h€ 9400, Of mos dOfe: Sedne iUiquidemipS 
(d25 ¥wt being alUwtd $0 the (atis mitiem gentem foreynirub- 
Fttrhngs) 9^4 Englifh Miles^ inde auro , cujus avidiflima 
andiSmefiemihird, ^0 Poly- gens eft, Principum antim con- 
bias. Gronov. Edit. p. 267. cilienrur, Xfv. /. 21. 0. £0. 
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mifsM h many, lending them bade into 4heir own 
Countries, thus to aflurchimlelf of theit^Affcaion 
when he fhoiild want Recruitd, and giving others a 
certaitl Hope of a Return whenever they dcfir'd it. 
He pafe'd the Pyrenein Hillis, and reached the Banks 
of the Rh6ne^ at the Heid of fifty thoufind Foot, 
and nine thouland Horft : a formidable Army not 
fo much by the Number, as the Valoiir of its Troop?, 
who had long ferv'd in Spain^ and learned War un- 
der the ableft Captains that ever Carthage could 
boaft of 

"The Pajfage of ibe Rh6ne, 

Pvlyb.t 3.]^. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, Edit. Gro^ 
itov. Liv. Liu n. 26-28. 

n ANN IBAL faibg got witHin about four 
Days march from the Mouth of the Phone *, at-*^* Uul% 
tempted to p?ift it, becaufe in this Place the River *^wA- 
had no more than die finglc Breadth of its own Chan- vignon. 
nel. He b ought up all the CaiiQ^ and little Boat^, 
which the Inhabitants had in gr^at plenty by Rea- 
fon of their Commerce. JHe order'd likewifc more 
to be provided with the gilateft haftfe, together with 
Floats of Timber. On his Arrivial he found the ^auh 
incamp'd upon the oppofite Bank, prepared to dif- 
pute the Paflage. It was imprafticable to attack 
them in Front. He therefore order'd a JOetach- 
ment ih the Night. The Thing fucceeded a^ he 
defir'd, the River wis pafi'd * the neit Diy with- ♦iir// 
out any Opj^fition. '^ ' thought 

The reft of the Day was given uj? to Rcfrcfh-^jJ^'^ 
ment, and in the Night they advanced filently to-^^^^t 
Wards the Enemy. In'the Morning, when the com-/«vixiRo- 
manded Signal was givetj^ Hannihal prej^ared to at-qucmawe 
tempt the Paflage.^ Ofl/e I^arty of his Horfe ready ^"'^^^J 
cquippM, was put irtto Boats, that their Soldiers P'* * 
might oa their Landing immediately fall upcii the 
& Enemy, 
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Enemy. ^.Thc reft of the Horfes fwam on both 
Sides of lihc Boats , from . which one (ingle Man 
held the Bridles of three or four. The Foot crofs'd 
the River either on Floats of Timber, or in finall 
Boats, and a kind of Gondolas, which were no other 
than the Trunks of Trees hollow'd by themfeives. 
The great Boats were placed in a Lioehigh up in the 
Current, to break the Force ^of the Waves, and ren- 
der the PaiTage more fecure and eafy to the finall 
Fleet below. When the Gauls law it lailiag upon 
die River, they, according to their Cuftom, made a 
terrible Noife and Howling, andclalhing their Buck- 
lers rais'd above their Heads, difcharg'd a Tempeft 
of Darts, But they were fufficiently aftoniihed, 
when they heard a Noife behind them, law their 
Tents on Fire, and themfeives attack'd Front and 
Rear, No Way was now left to 'era, but that of 
Flight, and a precipitate 'Retreat into their own 
Towns.^ The reft of the Troops pals'd the River 
quietly, and without any Refiftance. 

The Elephants ftill remained behind, and caufed 
great Trouble, This was the Method of wafting 
them over, whicn was not till the 'following Day. 
From the Bank of the River was thrown a Float of 
Timber two hundred F|ft in Length, and fifty in 
Breadth, which was ftrongly tied to the Bank by 
large Ropes, and all cover'd over with Earth, fo 
that the Elephants deceiv'd with this Appearance, 
thought themfeives upon firm Ground. From this 
firft Float proceeded a lecond, built in the fame Fa- 
ihion, but only a hundred Fagf tong, and fix'd to 
the firft by Chains ealj^ to unbind. The Females 
were firft put upon the Float, and, the others follow- 
ing,, when they were got upon the fccpnd Float, it 
was difengaged from the fiift, and by the help of 
fmall Boats tow'd to the oppofite Shore. Then it 
was fqnt back to fetch thofe that were behind. Some 
fell into the Water, but at laft got fife to Shore with- 
out the Lof^ of one fingle Elephant. 
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the March which followed the Pajf^ge of the R^one. 
Polyb. I. 3* p. 274, €5?^- Liv. L'21. n. 31,' 32. 

The two RokatfConMs hadin the Beginnihg of 
the Spring each df them departed from his own Pro- 
vince, P. Scipio for Spain with fixty VefTelsj^.twb 
i?fl«K^ Legions, fourteen thpufand Foot, twelve hur^- 
dred Horfe of the Allies \ Tiberius SemproniuS for 
*y/V/7j3^ with-^a hundred fixty Veflels, two Legions, 
fixteen thoufand Foot, and eighteen hundred Horie 
of the Allies. ' The Roman Legion then mad? fqiir 
thoufand Foot and three hundred Horfe.' Semprti- 
ms had m^de extrstordinary Preparations at Lily^ 
hum^ a Town and Port in Sicily^ iii the Vi^vv of 
pafjing over at once into jifricL Scipio was emjally 
confident of finding Hannibal ftill in Spain^ and ma* 
king tliat Nation the Theatre of the War. Bi>t he 
was fiiffidently aflonifh'd when on his Arrival at 
Marfeilles he was informed that Hannibal was upon 
the Banks o^ tht' Rhone ^ and preparing to pafs it. 
He detached three hundred Horfe to view the Pof^ 
ture of the Enemy, zhd Hannibal on his Side de- 
tach'd for the fame Purpofe five hundred: Numidian 
Horfe, while fbme of his Men were employ'd in 
wafting over the Elephants. . 

At the fame time in the Preferice of his Army he 
gave an Audience to a Gaulifh Ptince near the Po^ 
who by an Interpreter affur'd him in the Name of 
his Nation, that his Arrival was impatiently expeft* 
edi .that, the Gauls were ready to. jo|n him in his i 

March againfl the Romans \ that himfelf Would con- 
duft his Army through Places where it would find a ! 

plentiful Supply of Provifions. When the Prince ] 

was withdrawn, Hannibal in a Speech to his Troops 
niaggify'd extremely this Deputation from the Gauls^ 
extoU'd with juft Praifes the Bravery which they had 
hitherto lhcwri,and exhorted them to fuflain to the h<k 

Vi% their 
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their Reputation and Glory. The Soldiers, fuflof 
Ardour and Courage, with uplifted Hands teftify'd 
their Readinefi to follow wherever he led the Way« 
He appointed the next Day for his March, and, after 
Vows offer'd for the Safety of all his Soldiers, he 
difinifs'd them with Orders to take care of themlelves 
by a necefiary Refrefiunent. 

Ih this Article the Numdiam returned. They 
had met with and attack^ the Roman Detachment. 
The Difpute was obftinate and the Slaughter great 
confidering the Number. A hundred^^ixty of the 
Romans were left dead upon the Spot, and more than 
two hundred of the Enemies. The Honour of the 
Aftion fell to the Romans^ the Numidians having 
withdrawn and left them the Field of Battle. 
This firft Aftion was interpreted as a Preftgeof the 
Fate of the whole War, and Icem'd to promife a 
happy IfTue to the Romans^ but with great Lois to 
them, and not till after an obftinate Difpute. On 
both fides, thofe who furviv'd the ASion, and the 
Scouts return'd to carry the News to their Generals. 
HANNIBAL dccamp'd the next Day as he 
. had declared, and crofsM' the middle of Gaul moving 
' Northward; not that this was the Ihorteft Way to 
the Alps^ but in removing him at a Diflance from 
the Sea, it removed him likewife fb much farther from 
Scipio^ and favoured his Defign of bringing all his 
Forces, undiminifliM by any Aftion, into IfaJy. 

SCIPIO with all the Speed he usM reach'd not 
the Place where Hannibal pafs'd the Rhone^ till three 
Days after his Departure, Dei^airing to overtake 
him he returned to his Fleet, and reimbark'd refWutc 
to wait' for Hannibal at the Foot of the Alps. But 
not to leave Sp^n dcfencelels, he fent thither Ws 
Brother Cneius with the greateft Part of his Army, 
to make head againfl: Afdrubal^ and himfelf fet for- 
ward for Genoay with defign to oppofe the Army which 
was in Gaul near the Po to that of Hannibal 
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He after a March of four Days arriv'd at a fort 
of -an Ifland form'd by the Conflux of two Rivers 
joyning their Streams at this Place. Here he arbi- 
trated betwixt two Brothers in a Diipute concerning 
the Succeffion of the Kingdom. He to whom Han- 
nibal adjudged it, furniih'd all his Army with Provi- 
fions, Cloaths, and Arms. This was th^ Country 
of the Allobroges : So were the People call'd which 
at prelent inhabit the Dioce(es or JurildiQions of 
Geneva^ Vienna^ and Grenoble. His March was 
pretty quiet till he arriv'd at Durance^ and from 
thence he reached the Foojt of the Alps without any 
Oppofitipn. 

ftbe Paffage over the Alps. 

Polyh. I 3. p. 203-208. Liv. I. 21. n. 32-37.' 

The Sight of thefe Mountains that ftem'd to touch 
the Heavens with their Heads, all cover'd with Snow^ 
where nothing appeared to the Eye but a few ftiapelcls 
Cottages fcatter'd here and there on the tops of in-, 
acceffible R ocks,nothing b(ut ipeagcr and ftar v'd Flocks 
and hairy Men of a wild and fiery Afpeft y this Sights 
I lay, renewed the Terror which the diftant Pro- 
Ipea had in^ir'd, and ftruck a Damp upon the Sol- 
diers Heart?. When they b^an to aicend, the 
Mountaineers appeared, who had poffcfs'd themfelvcs 
of the higheft Cliffs, and were preparing to oppofe 
their Paflage. So they were forced to halt. Had 
th^ Mountaineers, lays Polybius^ but lain in Ambuf- 
cade^ and fuifer*d the Troops to entangle themfelves 
in ibme narrow Paflage, and then had come on a Aid- 
den and fallen upon them, the Army would havq been 
irrecoverably loft. Hannibal^ underftandiqg that they 
]cept thole Pofts only in the Day-time, and quitted 
them in the Evenit^ *, JESfmade himlelf Maifter of 
theni by Night. The Gauls returning earlv in the 
Morning were very much furpriz'd to find their Stia- 

R 3 tdons 
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tions in the Enemy's Hands-, but howerer they were not 
dilcourag'd. Being us'd to climb up thofe Rocks, they 
from thence attackM the Carthapnians who were upon 
their March, and harrafi'd them dn all Sides. Thele 
had at once to deal with the Enemy, and ftruggle with 
the Difficulty of the Places where they could hardly 
ftand. But the greateft Dilbrder'was caus'd by the 
Hories and Beafts<yf Burden laden with the Baggage, 
which, frighted at the Cries and Howling of the Gauh 
that eccho'd among the Mountains in a dreadful 
Manner, and ibmetimes wounded by them, tumbled 
upon the Soldiers, and -carry'd them headlong with 
them down the Precipices that were clofe to the Road. 
Hannibal^ being fenfible that the Lofs of his Baggage 
alone was enough to deftroy his Army, rkn to the 
Affiftance* of his Troops, and having put the Ene- 
mies- to Fliglit," continued his March without Dit 
turbance or Danger, and came to a Caftle, the moft 
important Place in the Country. He became Ma- 
tter* of it, as weB'asof all the neighbouring Villages, 
where he fbuhd a fofficient Quantity of Corn, and 
Cattle to luftainTiis Army three Dliysf 

After a pretty quiet March, a new Danger was 
to be encounter'd withal. The Gauls^ feigning to 
profit by the Misfortunes of their Neighbours who 
ha4 fuffcr*d for oppofing the PafTage of the Troops, 
canie to pay their- Relpeas to Hannibal^ brought him 
Viftuals, offer'd t6 be his Guides, and left him Hof- 
tages as Pledges of their Fidelity. Hannibal plac'd 
no great Cbiifidence in them. The Elephants and 
. Horfes maifehM in the Front: Whilft himfelf fol- 
lowed with tht main fiody of Foot, having a watch- 
ful Eye upon every'Tliing. They came to a very 
fteep and narrow Pitflkgc commanded by an Eminence 
where tht Gatih had- plac'd an Anibulcade. Thefe 
fufliing out on a Judden, attacked the Carfhagimans 
on all fides^ rolling upon tli^ Stones of a prodigious 
Size. Th^ Army would have been entirely routed, 
• , ^ ^ , ^ had 
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had not Hanmial j^trfornCd Wonders in extricating 
them out of this Difficulty, 

At laft on the ninth Day they reached the Top 
of the jilps. Here the Army halted two Days to 
reft and refrelh themfelvea after their Fatigue, and 
then continued their March. As . it was about the 
Time of the letting of the Pleiades % a great deal 
of Snow was lately fallen, and cover'd ^11 die Roads, 
which caus'd Diforder and Difcouragement among 
the Troops. Hannibal perceived it, and (topping on 
a Hill from whence there was a View of all Italy^ 
fliew'd them the fruitful Plains ^ water'd by the Ri- 
ver Poy which were almoft within Reach, adding that 
a little more Pains would carry them thither. He 
rcprelented to them that a Battle or two would put a 
glorious Period to their Labours, and enrich them for 
^ver, by rendering them Mafters of the Capital of 
the Roman Empire. This Speech, full of fuchplea-. 
fing Hopes, and countenanced by the Sight of Italy^ 
and almoft of Rome itfelf, inlpired the difheartehed 
Soldiers with frefli Vigor and Alacrity. They pur- 
lu'd therefore their March. But the Road did not 
mend at all : On the contrary, as they were going, 
down, the Difficulty and Danger increafed. For 
the Ways were almoft every where fteep, narrow^ 
and flippery, fo that the Soldiers could neither keep 
their Feet as they walk'd, nor recover themfelves , 
when they made a falfe Step, but tumbled and beat 
one another down. 

They came to a worfe Place than any they had 
yet met with. It was a Path naturally very fl«ep, 
which being grown more dangerous by a late falling 
of Earth, ended in a large Precipice above a thou- 
fand Foot deep. Here the Horle ftop*d Ihort. Han-^ 
nibaly wondering at this fudden Halt, ran to the Place 

a The Pleiades are a Conftelia* caWd hy the Latins Vcrgiliae ; d»d 
tlon that rifis abottt the Vettud fi$s in Autumn. 
Ejnmx^ f§f Vfhieh Resfcn it is ^ Of Piedmont. 

R 4 ^i 
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and &n thM va efTeS; it was impoflible to go 
any further/ He was for going about and fetch- 
ing a large Compai^ : But this was hkewile found 
impraaicable. As upon the old Snow, whicjh was 
grown hard by lying, tlyrc was foine newly fallw 
that was o£ no great Depth, the Feet finking 
into it afforded' a irm Support : But (his being 
loon diflblvcd by the treading of the foremoft 
Troops, and of theBeafts^of Burden they marched 
on the bare Ice, which was lb flippery that there was 
ho ftanding, and, 'if they made the leaft falfe Step, 
or endeavour'd to fare themfelves with their Hands 
or Knees, there were no Boughs or Roots to take 
hold oC Befides this Inconvenience, the Horles, 
ftriking their Feet into the Ice to keep tliemfelves 
from falling, could not pull them out again, but re- 
mained caught as in a Gin. They Were forc'd there- 
fore to find Ibme other Expedient. 

HANNIBAL chofe to encamp and let his 
Troops reft for iomc time on the Top of this Hill 
which was of.a confidcrable Extent, but not with- 
out having firft cleared the Ground, and removed all 
the Snow, as well the old as the new fallen, which 
was a Work of immenfe Pains. He afterwards or- 
dered a Path to be cut into the Rock itfelf, anc} 
this was carried on with an amazing Ardor and G>n- 
flancy^ To open and make the Place wider, all the 
Trees that flood near were cut down, and placed round 
the Rock, and then let on Fire- The Wind by good 
Luck blowing hard, a fierce Flame was foon lighted, 
. fo that, the Rock glpw'd like the very Coals where- 
with it was liirrounded. Then Hanmbal^ if we may 
believe Livy^ for Polykius lays nothing of it, caus'd 
a great Quantity of Vinegar to be poured on % which 

getting 

« Many rejeH this Va9 as JR?- ouae non ruperit ignis antccc- 

Miticus. Pliny takes ntOice pf that dens. I. tj. c. I. Ihefifprt he 

remarkabU ^aUty in Vinegar^ calls it Suocus .rCEmm dofniton 

its being able u break Recks and I. ^g. Dio /peakfi»g 4f the Seige 

Stents. Saxa nunpit infufum, pJ Ekuthcn, fiatb thai the liraUs 
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getting into the Veins of the Rock that was crack*d 
with the fervent Heat of the fire, calcined and 
mollified it. Thus taking a large Comj^ about) 
that the Defcent might be thccafier, they cut a 
Way in the Rock which afforded a free Paflage to 
the Troops, the Baggage, and even to the-Elephantg* 
Four Days were Ipent about this Work: In tfie 
mean time the Beafts of Burden were ftarving, for 
there was nothing for them to eat on thofe Moun- 
tains buried in Snow. They came at laft into ail<* 
tivated and fruitful Grounds, that yielded plenty of 
Forrage for the Horfes, and all kinds of Food for 

the Soldiers. 

» 

Tbe Entrance into Italy. 
Polylf. I. }• p. 205. and 212 — 214. Liv. L 21. ». jpJ 

When Hannihal made his Entrance mto ItaJy^ 
his Army was not near lb numerous as when he left 
Spain^ wherein we have leen it amounted to about 
fixty thoufand Men. It had undergone great Lofles 
during the March, whether in the Battles it was 
brc'cf to maintain, or in the Paflage of Rivers. At 
its Departure from the Rhine ^ it ftill conflfted of 
thirty-dght thoufand Foot, and above eight thoufamj 
Horie. . The Paflage of the Jlps deftroyed near half 
this Number. ^ that Hannibal had remaining but 
twelve thouland Africans^ eight thoufand Spanijb Foot, 
and fix thoufand Horfe. This Account he himfelf 
fet down on a Pillar near the Promontory. -It was 
now five Months and a half flnce his fetting out from 
New Carthage^ inctuding the fifteen Days |ie ipent 
in getting over the JlpSy when he fet up his Stand* 

ff It wm made to fall whh the nibai*i gehhg in fh$fi mtmiaini 
Sftp ^ Fl^gar. I %6. p. 8. a fiifficimt ^rnititj #f riiugsf, 
Jvbat fitmt impf4ahl€ in ibis for thii Ihutoff. 
}met^ ul^ J^uiij ^^im^ 

ards 
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ards in the Plains of the Poi^t the Entrance o 
Piedmont.^ It might be then about the Month oi 
September. 

His firft Care was to givphis Troops fome Reft, 
which they ftood in great need of. When be faw 
them well refrcihed, the Inhabitants of the Tcrrito 
ry of Ttirin ^, refufing to enter into an Alliance witi 
him, he went Md encamped before their chief City, 
carried it in three Days, and put all his Oppofers to 
the Sword. This Expedition threw the Barbarian, 
into ib great a Confternation, that they all came of 
their own Accord, and Jdirrendred at Dilcretion. The 
reft of the Gauls would have done the fame, had not 
the Dread of the Roman Army, which was approach- 
ing, put a Stop to their Refolotion. Hannibal then 
thought he had no Time to lofe, that his Bufmefs 
was to advance into the Couotry, and venture upon 
fome great Exploit, liich as might induce thofe diac 
ihould have an Inclination to declare for him, to a 
Reliance on his Valour. 

This quick and extraordinary Progrels of Han- 
nibal alarmed Rome^ and caused a great Confterna- 
tion there. Sempronius was ordered to quit Sicil;j 
and come to the Relief of his Country, and P, Sci- 
pio, the other Conliil, advanced with the utmoft Ex- 
pedition towards the Enemy, pafled the Po^ andwenc 
and encamped near the fejin ^ 

Tbe Bank of the Hi^rfe neat the Tefin. 

. PoJyK I S' P^^ 214' — 218.. Liv. L ai« »• 39— 47* 

The Armies being in fight, the Goxerals ha- 
rangu'd cheir Soldiers, before they came to an En- 
gagement. Scipioy after having reprelented to his 
Troops the Glory of their. Country, and the noble 
Atchievements of their Anceftors^ put.them in mind 

^ Taurinit c AfmaU Rivet ^fXxsij ik Lomteidf* 

2 that 
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that the Vi£lory was in their Hands, fince they had 
only to do with CartJiaginianSj a People io often coicH 
quered, reduced to be their Tributaries for twenty 
Years, and accuftomcd for a long Time to be alxnoli: 
theif Slaves: That the Viftory- they had gained over 
the choice Body of the Cartbaginian Horfe, was a 
fore Pledge bf their &3Coeis, during the Remainder 
of the War. That Humibal^ in pafling over the 
Alps^ had joft loft the beiBk Part of his Army 5 and 
the few he had left were half dead with Hunger, 
Cold, Fatigue, and Extremity of JMifery % that thdr 
ihe wing themfeives wasenough to put tt) Flight Troops 
that looked fn^e like Ghofts than Men: That in 
Ihort the Viftory was become ncceffary, not only to 
defend Itatyy but to fave Rome herifelf, whofe Fate the 
Battle was going to decide, ihe having no other 
Army to oppofe the Enemy withai ^ 

H^NNFB AL^ that his Words might have the 
greater Effed upon the rude Minds of his Soldiers, 
ipeaksto their Eyes, before he addrefles to their 
£ars,«perfuadi]f)g them with Arguments, till I^ had 
moved them 'by .the following ^peftacle. He arms 
fome of the Prilbn^rs he had taken in the Mountains, 
and fets them to fight two aiid two in the Sight of 
his Army,^ promifing to reward the Conquerors with 
Liberty and noble Preftnts. The Alacrity where- 
with thefe Barhariatis engaged upon thefe Motives^ 
gives Hannibal an Occafion of laying before his Sol- 
diers a lively Repreftntation of the, State they were 
in i which, J)y depriving them of all Means of go- 
ing back, puts them under an ablblute Neceflity ei- 
ther of conq^Tcring or dying, in ordf r to avoid the 
endlefi Evils prepared "for thofe that fliould be fo 
cowardly as to yield to the Remans. He dilplays 
to them the Greatneft of their Reward, the von- 
queft of all Itajy^ the plundermg the rich and wealthy 
City oC Rome^ an iljuftrious Viftory, and immortal 
Glory. He foeaks contemptibly of the Riman Pow- 
er,, the falle Luftfe of which ought not to darfeiudi 
, Warri* 
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Warrioiirs as they, who were come from die Pillars 
of Hercuhs^ through the fierceft Nations, into the 
very Heart of Italy. As. for Ins part, he fcorns to 
compare himfelf with ScipiOy a General of fix Months 
fianding. He^ who was ahnoft born, brought up at 
Icaft in the Tent of Amikar his Father, the Om- 
queror of Spain^ of Gaul^ of the Inhabitants of the 
Alps^ and what is more, the Conqueror of the jflps 
themielves. He kindles their Ind^pation againft the 
Inlblence of the Ramans j who had dared to demand 
him and the reft who had taken Saguntum-^ andftirs 
up their Jealoufy againft the intolerable Pride of 
thole imperious Matters, who imagine all muft obey 
them, and that they have a Right to give Laws to 
the whole World. 

After thele Speeches, both Sides prepare for 
Battle. Scifioy having laid a Bridge over the Tejin^ 
marched his Troops oven Two ill Omens * had 
filled his Army with Fear and Confternation. As 
for the Carthaginians^ they were brisk and full of 
G)urage, Hannibal animates them with fre& Eromi* 
ies, and, cleaving with aStonetheSkuU of the Lamb 
he was lacrificipg, prays Jupiter^ diat he may be 
ftruck in like manner, if he did not give his Sol- 
diers their promiied Rewards. 

S CIP 10 places in the Front, the Dart-fiing- 
ers, with the Gautijh Horfe, and forms his fecond 
Line of the choice Cavalry of the AKes, then ad- 
vances with a gentle Pace. Hamibal comes on to 
meet him with his whole Cavalry, in the Center of 
which are placed the Horiemen, that rfdewith Bri- 
dles, and the Numidian on * the Wings, with De- 
fign to furround the Enemy. The Officers and Sol- 

* Jfcr/i two ill Omens w«v, fall it : And ad, Thai a Swam 

l&^Jhat a If^olf fioU intgihe of Bees fitthetl trfon a Tree pear 

Camp ef.iUKom2Liis^ and cfueir' the Pratemm ef GesmaVs Tent. 

ly mangled feme of the Soldiers^ Liv. 1. ai. c. 4<f. «, 
mthetn teeeiving the leafi harm • The Nuroidians rFdewfhtuf 

frem thefe that endeav^tsred te Saddle er Mridk " 

3 dlers 
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diets being eager to engage^ the Battle begins. At 
the firft Onfet, ftarce had the Light-arm*d Tfoops 
thrown their Darts, whfea frighted at the Cartha-^ 
ginian Horfe which was pouring upon them, and 
fearing left theyfliould be trampled under the Horfes 
Feet, they ^gavc Way, and retired through the 
Spaces that were between the Squadrons. The 
Fight lafted a long Time with equal Succefs. Man/ 
on both Sides alighted from their Horfes, lo that the 
Action came to be carried on with Infantry, as well 
as Cavalry. In the mean time the Numidians liirround 
the Enemy, and fall upon the Rear of the Dart- 
Men, who had at firft efcaped the Shock of the 
Cavalry, and tread them under their Horfes Feec 
The Center erf" the Roman Forces had hitherto fought 
with a great Bravery j many were killed on both 
Sides,^ and even more on the Part of the Cartbagi-^ 
tians. But the R(man Troops were put into Diforder 
by the Numidians^ who attacked them in the Rear^ 
and clpedally a Wound the Conlul receiv'd, which 
dilabled him from fighting. This General was re- 
fcued out of the Enemies Hands by the Bravery of 
his Son, then but feventeen Years old, who after- 
wards was honoured with the Sirname of Africanus^ 
for having put a glorious Period to this War. 

The Confiil, thus dangeroufly wounded, retired 
in good Order, and was carried into his Camp hy a 
Body of Horfe, which covered him with their 
Arms and Bodies : The reft of the Army followed' 
him. He haftcn^d to the P^, over which he pals'd 
his Troops, and then broke down the Bridge \ which 
hindered Mannihal from overtaking him. 

It is agreed, that for this firft Viftory Hannibal 
was indebted to his Cavalry •, and from that Time 
'twas deem'd diat the main Strength of his Army 
confifted in his Horfe, and therefore the Romans were 
to avoid large and open Plains, like thofe between 
the Po and the j£ifs. 
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Immediately after the Battle of the7(/?»^ 
all the neighbouring G^^/ijfiroTe who fliould be 
firft to come and iubmit to HMnibaf^ to fumiiii 
him with Ammunition^ md to ]]ft tbemfelves in hi3 
Army. And this was, as PoIybiifsbAth already ob"« 
jerred, what chiefly iqduced chat wife and skilful 
General, notwithftanding the (mail Number, and 
the Weaknefs of his Troops, to^njn the Hazard of 
a Battle, which was^ become ab(blvitely necefiary 
for him in the Impoffibility he was reduced to of 
going back whenever he ihould have a Mind, be- 
eaufe nothing but a Battle would bring the Gauls to | 
declare for him, whofe Aiiiftance was the only Re^ 
fiige he had left in the prefent Junfture. 

ftbe Battle of Trebia. ^ 

PoJjb. I. 23. p. 2 JO— -227. Uv.hti* n. $1—56 

SEMPRONIU&, the Conful, upon the Se- 
nate's Orders, returned fxortL Sully to Ariminum. 
From thence he marched towards Trebia^ a fmall 
River of Lombardy^ which falls into the Po a lit- 
tle above Placentia^ where he joined his Troops with 
Scipio\ Hannibal advanced towards the Camp of 
the Romans^ from which he was pjarted only by that 
finall River. The Nearneft of the Armies to one 
another, gave occafion to frequent Skirmifhes, in 
one of which SemproniuSy at the Head of a Body of 
Horfe, gain'd ibme finall Advantage over a Party of 
CartbaginianSy which very much increaled the high 
Opinion, this General naturally had of his own 
Merit, 

This inconfiderable Succeft feemedto him a com* 
pleat Viftory. Be boafted of having conquered the 
£nemy in the fame kind. of Fight, wherein his 
Ciolleague had boen defeated, and .thereby reviv'd the 
Courage of the dejefted Romans. Bent upon coming 
as loon as pofTible to a dccifive Battle, he thought 

fit; 
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It, out of Decency, to confult Scipio^ whom he foutid 
to be of a quite different Opinion from him. Sciph 
reprcfented, that if Time was given for diftjiplining 
the new Levies during the Winter, they would be of 
much greater Service in the enfuing Campaign 5 that 
the Gauls^ naturally fickle and inconftant, would fall 
off by degrees from Hannibal y that as loon as his 
Wounds was healed, his Prefence might be of fome " 
Ule in a Matter of fiich general Ccmcern: Inlhort, 
he befought him eameftly not to proceed any further. 
These Reafons how weighty Ibever, made no 
Imprcflion upon Sempromus. He law under his 
Conunand fixteen thouland Romans^ and tw^ty thou- • 
fand Allies, befides the Cavalry, which Number in 
thofe Days made up a compleat Army, when both 
Confuls joined their Forces, The Enemies Troops 
amounted to near the feme Number. This feemed 
to him a very favourable Junfture. He laid loudly, 
that all were defirous of a Battle, except his Col- 
league, whofe Mind being more affefted by his 
Wound than his Body, could not bear to hear of an 
Engagement. But was it reafonable to let all the 
World droop and languilh with him ? What could ' 
he expefl: more ? Did he wait for the coming of a 
third Conlul, and a new Army to his AiBftance ? 
Such Difcourles as thele he ufed among the Soldiers^ 
and even Scipios Tent rung with them. The Time 
of the Eleftion of new Generals being at Hand, he 
was afraid a Succeflbr would be fent before he had 
made an End of the War, fo thought he Ihould 
take Advantage of his Colleague's Jllnefs, to fecurc 
to himftlf the fole Honour, of the Viftory. Ashe 
did not, lays PoJybius^ mind the Seafon that wa« fit 
for Aftion, but cMvenient for himfelf, he could not 
fail of taking wrong Mealures. He therefore gave 
his Men Orders to prepare to fight. , 

This was the Thing Ar^»»ii^/wiflied for, holding 
it for a Maxim, that a General,Whea he is once got in- 
to a foreign or an Enemy's Country, and has form- 
ed 
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cd ibittc great Dcfign, has no other Refuge biit to 
enliven continually the Expeftations of his Allied by 
fonie frcfh Exj^loits. Befidcs, knowing he ihould 
havfe to deal only with new levied and unexperienc'd 
Troops, he was for inaking the moft of the Eager- 
nefi of the Gaiflsy who were extremely defiroiis of 
fighting, and of Scipio^s Abfence, who could not, 
by reaib* of his Wound, attend the Battle. Mago 
then wis 6rdered to lie in Ambuih with two thou- 
fend MerS, both Horfe and Foot, on the fteep Banks 
of a finall Rivulet, that ran between the two Camps, 
and to conceal himfelf imbng the Buflies that grew 
there in great Plenty. All Ainbufcade is gerieraDy 
lafer in a flat and open Country, but full of Thick- 
ets, as was this, than in Woods, becaufe fuch a 
Place is Ids apt to be fulpefted. He cauftd after that 
a Detachment of Numidian Cavalry to pafs the 
^rebia, with Orders to advance at Break of Day 
up to the very Gates of the Enemy's Camp, in order 
to provoke them to fight^ and then to retreat, and 
come back over the River" in order to draw the Ho- 
mans after them. What he had forefcen, came to 
j?a(s. The eager Sempronius immediately dilpatch- 
cd againft the Numidians his whole Cavalry, then 
fix thoufend Dart-Men, which v\^ere foon foUoWed 
by all the reft of the Army. The Numidiam rah 
away defignedly: the Romans puriiied them with 
Eagernefi, and pafled the TreBi^ without Refiftancc, 
but not without great Hardfliips, being forced to 
wade up to their very Arm-Pits througjfi the Rivu- 
let, which wasfwob with Torrents that came down 
in the Night from the neighbourii)g Mountains. It 
was then about the Winter-Solftice j that, is, in 
the Month of December. It happened to fcow that 
Day, and the Cold was exceffivcly piercing. Tfic 
Romans were come out faftiilg, and without taking 
any Precaution : Whereas the Carthaginians had, by 
HamibaPs Order, eaten and drunk plentiftilly in 
their Tents, had got their HorfeS irt a Rcadinds, 

had 
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lia4 rubbed theitifelvcs With Oil, and pat on their 
Arftiour \)y the Fire. * 

In thi^ Cafe they were when the Fight began; 
Tne Romans defended thcmfelves courageoufly for a 
confiderable time, though they 'were opprelfcd and 
exhaufted with Hunger, Fatigue and Cold; But * 
their Cavalry was at length routed, and put to Flighc 
by the Carthaginidn^ which . much exceeded theirs 
in Number and Strength, Difbrder fbon cnluedlike-^ 
wife among th6 Infantry. The Ambufcade lallying 
out at a proper Time, niihed on a fudden upon 
their Rear, and compleated the Overthrow, A Bo* 
dy of above ten thouland Men, -refolutely fought 
their Way through the Gauls zvAJfriccens^ of whom 
they made a dreadfiil Slajjghter ; but as they could 
neither -aflift their Friends, nor return to the Camp, 
the Way being blocked up by the Numidian Horfe, 
the River, and die Rain, they retired in good Or« 
der to Placenfia. Moft of the reft perifhed oil the 
Banks of the River, being trampled to Death by the 
Elephants and Horfes. Such as efcaped went and 
joined the Body ahjpvc-mentioned. The next Night . "^ 
Scipio retired alfo to Placetaia. On the Side of the 
Carthaginians the Victory Was compleat, and their 
Lofi withal but inconfiderable, except that greac 
NuiHibers of their Horfes were deftroyed with the 
Cold, the Rain, and the Snow, and of all their Ele-* 
phants not above one could be laved. 
' In Spain^ tht Romans met- with better Succefi, inPoIyb. 
this and the next Campaign. For Cn. Scipio car- ^^ ?•***> 
ried hisConquefts as far as the River Ibtrus *, de-£^**i ^i. 
fcated Hahno^ and took him Prilbner. n. 6ol 6i\ 

HANN IB AL took the Opportunity, while Poly b. 
he was in Winter-Quarters, to refrelh his TroopsiP- ^*9- 
and win Ifce Inhabitants of the Country^ To that 
Purpofe, after having declart^ to the Prilduerd he 
had taken from the Rofnan Allies, that he' was not 

9 ^}Q|fl0 
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Gomt to make War upon them^ but to reftore the 
Italians to th^r Liberty, and protcft them againft 
the Romans^ he fent 'em aU back into their Coiin* 
tcy without Ranfbm. 
Liv. 1.21. The Winter was Jiardly over, when he marched 
»• 58' • towards Tujcany^ where hemade hafte to go for two 
important Keafons. Firft, To avoid the ill Effeds 
of the Jealouly and Hatred of the Gauls ^ who were 
tired with the long Stay of the Carthaginian Army 
in their Territories, and impatient of bearing the 
whole Burden of a War in which they had engaged 
with no other View but to carry it into^ the Country 
,.^ of their common Enemies. Secan4ly, That he might 
j>y (ome brave and bold Attempt increale the Reputa- 
tion of his Arms sunor^ all the Inhabitants ofltafyj by 
carrying the War to the very Gatqs of jRamcy and 
animate afrelh his Troops, and the Gauls his Allies, 
by the Picmder of the Enemies Land^. But in his 
Paflage over the Jpennines^ he wak liirpriz'd with 
a horrible Tempeft, which deftroy'd great Numbers 
of his Men. The Cold, the Rain, the Winds, the 
H^il leemed to have conipired his Ruin, ib that 
what the Carthaginians had fufFered in paffing the 
^Ips^ feemed to them as nothing in Comparifon of 
this. He went back therefore to Placmtia^ where 
|ie cam^ to a fecond Battle with Sempronius^ who 
was alio returned from Rpfn^. The: 1^6 on both 
Sides vfras very near equal. 
PoIy6. Whilst he was in thefe Winter-Quarters, he 
ibid. bethought hirafelf of a true Carthaginian Stratagem. 
Liv. 1. aa-He was forroimdcd wiph fickle axid ^inconflant Na- 
Appian. ^^R"^« • ^^^ Friendftip he kid coptrafted with them, 
in IcU. was but of a frefe Data Hgli^^ reafon to be ap- 
Annib. preheilfive of an Alteration m tjheir Minds, and 
P- 3^^' <5oniequentIy of Attempts fapoa his Life. JTo fecure 
liimielf therefore, be got Peruques made, and 
Clothes fit for every Age, Of thefe he ibmetimcs 
wore oile, fometimes another, and dilguiled himfelf 
., & often, that not only jSi^ m law him by the by, 
'■ V;>^' -•' ^ ■ ^ "^ " . -' but 
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bnt cv€ti hijrincima(» Aci^iiaibuoce could slot iknoW 
him. 

At Rome Ctu ServiUm atid C. Fiamm$s bad 
been named Con&Is. Hannibal being infortn*d that 
the latter w^s already come to Arr^ium^ a Toivn 
of TtifcAf^i^ reiblved to go and meet hixn as fbon at 
poflSble. Of two Ways Ihewn him,, he chofe thi 
Ihortef^ though the inoft difiiculc, nay almoft imi^ 
pai&bte, by reaion of a Marih which he was forced 
to go thrc^^gk Here the Army uDdcrwent incredi* 
ble Hardfliips. For four Days atid three Nighty 
they marched half way op their Legs in Watery 
without being able to^have a Moment's Sleep. Ham 
mibal himlelf, who nd upon the only Elephant ht 
had left, could hardly get through. His continuajl 
Watchings, and the thick Vapottrs that exhaled 
frotti that watery Place, together with the tJnhealth* 
^Uneis of the Seaibn, made him loft one 6f his WfA 

tbt Battle of ThtJilymenitt. 

P^lyh k J. /; a5i-=^238. Liv. 22. »: 3— 8* 

HANNIBAL being thus unexpcaedly got out 
bf this dangerous Place, refr Aed his Troops, and tfaeil 
went and encamped between Arretium and FeJkUe^ 
in the richeft and moft fhiitfiil Part of Tufeany. His 
firft Endeavours were to dilcover the CharaSfer of 
Flamimus^ that he might take Advantage of his 
Foible i which, according to Poljbius^ ought to bp 
the chief Study of a General. He learned that Fld^ 
minius was a Man conceited of his own Merit, bc^d^ 
cnterprifing, rafli, and greedy of Glory^ To hurrj^ 
him the more into thefe Extravagancies to which he 
was naturally liable % he l^gan with profoldof 

* Ap{^ardbat feroctter oinhia agitate eoto attae irrittfe 1^ 
ac pi»propcre afiunim. Qpo- atii puat» JW^, I. il, *a. |« 
fiiie pmiior dkt to fiu vioj, ^ ^ . 
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his raih Spirit by burning and plundering the Ahole 
Country in bis Sight. 

FLAM IN lUS was not of a Temper tore- 
Jkiain unaflrive in his Camp, even chough ffannihl 
ikould have lain flilL But when he law the Lands 
bf his Allies ravaged before his Eyes^ he thought 
it a Oiihonour to let Hannibal ranfack Italy without 
Cdntroul, and advance to the very Walls of Romj 
without meeting any Refiftance. He rejeSed with 
Scorn the prudent Counfels of thofe who advifcd 
bim to wait for the coming of his CoDeagtie, and 
to be contented for the prefent with putting a Stop 
to the Devafiations of the Enemy. 

In the mean time Hannibal was ftill adTancing 
towards Romty having Cortona on the left, and the 
Lake Ithrafymenus on the right. When he faw that 
the Condil clofely purfued him, with Defign to ftop 
his.Alarch.by giving him Battle, having obferved that 
the Place was commodious for that Purpofe, he be- 
gan likewife to put himfelf in a Readinds to fight. 
The Lake "Tbrajyfnenus and the bottom o{ the 
Moiantaina. of Cortona form a very narrow Defile, 
which leads into a large Valley, lined on both Sides 
iy Hills of a confiderable Height, and clofed at 
the. further £nd by \ tteep Hill of a diffi- 
cult Accels. On this Hill Hannibal^ having croffcd 
•the Valley, came and encamped with the mak) Bo- 
dy of bis Army, placing his light-arm'd Infentry 
in Ambulh upon the Hills on the right, and pofted 
part of his Cavalry behind thofe on the left, as far as 
to the Entrance of the Defile through wWch^^^^' 
mnius ^as obliged to pais. This General, who was 
^j^crly purlbing the £nemy with a Refolution to 
rfighthim, being come to the Defile near the Lake, 
fBM^rced.to halt, becwfe Night wai coming on } 
"but he marched through the next Monaing at Break 
«^f Day. - - . 

HAJ^NIBJtL Jet him^dvancc with aB his 

^Troops above half way •through tie yW^i ^^^" 
' '■ • ' ^^ • v^ feeing 
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ip^ipg the Roman Van-guar<Jycry near him, he iouijd* 
ed a Charge, nnd fent Orders to his Troops to come 
out of their Ambufh, that he might fall at the faitii^ 
Time upon the Enemy from all Sides. One ir,ja/ 
guels at the Confternation of the Romans. / , 

They were not yet drawn up, neither had they 
got their Arms in a Readinefs, when they found 
themselves attacked in Front, in Rear, and in FIank« 
In a moment, all the Ranks were put into DiH 
order. FJaminius alone undaunted in fo univerfal a' 
Confternation, animates his Soldiers both with his; 
Hand and Voice, and exhorts them to hew them* 
feives a PaiTage with their Swords through the midfl 
of the Enemies. But the Tumult which every 
where reign'd, the dreadfiil Outcries of the Enemies^ 
and a Fag that was rifen, hindered his being either 
ieen or heard. Mean while, when they found them- 
lelves ftirrounded on all Sides by the Enemies or the 
Lake i the Impoffibility of faving their Lives . by 
Flighty rouz'd up their Courage, and both Sides began 
to fight wfith an aftonifliing Fury. Their Eagerhefi 
was lo great, that they perceiv'd not ah Earthquake 
which happen'd in that Country, and buried whole G- 
ties in their own Ruins. In this Confufion Flaminius 
being flain by one of the Infubrian Gauls ^ the i?a-« 
mans began to give Ground, and at laft openly to 
fun away. Great Numbers, to (ave themfelves, leap^ 
ed into the Lakej others climbing over the Moun- 
tains, fdll into the Enemies Hands, whom they were 
endeavouring to avoid. Six thouland only opened 
themfelves a Way through the Conquerors, and .re- 
treated to a Place of Safety : But the next Day they 
furrendered, and were made Pri&ners. In this Battle 
were killed fixteen thoufand Romans. About ' ten 
thoufand efcaped to Romt, through different Wiays* 
Hannibal fent back the Latines^ Allies of the ^o^ 
ntansy into their own Country without Ranlbm. He 
cnrdered Search to be made for the Body qi Fhmi'' 
nius^ that he.might give it Burial, |)ut if auldpQt bf 
^ S I " foiin^. 
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ftWiS, Afterwards he pat his iTroops inw Ojiirttrs 
to refrcfli thcrafelvcs, and Iblemfiiirt the Funerals of 
thirty of his Officers, who were flain in the Battle 
He loft in all but fifteen hundred Men;^ and moft of 
them Gauls. 

Immediately after, Wi»«/**/difpatch'daC6u- 
tier to Carthage with the News of his good Snccefii 
Jfi Italy. 1 his caufed %n exceflive Joy for the pre- 
line, rais'd wondrous Hopes for the ftiture, and re- 
tivcd the Courage of all the Citizens. They ap* 
blied themfelvcs with incredible Xeal to take proper 
^ealtires for fending into Italy and Spain all necefla- 
ry Succours. 

At Rome, on the contrary, there was an univo'- 
fel Grief and Alarm, as loon as the Prxtor had pro- 
pounced frotq the Tribune of Harangues * thcfe 
Words, JVe have loft a great Battle. The Senate, 
tfrhoBy taken up with the publick Good, thought 
that in fb great a Calamity and fb prefling a Danger, 
Recourfe muft be had to extraordinary Remedies, 
iThey phofe therefore for Diftator ^uintus Fabius^ 
i Pcribn as eminent for his Wildom as Birth. It 
was the Cuftom at Rome, that the Moment a DiSa- 
tor was nam'd, all AuthoVity ccafed, except that of 
the Tribunes of the People, hf. Minucius was ap- 
pointed to be his General of Horfe. It was nov 
|he fecotid Year of the War. 

HannibalV ConJuSl with refpeR to Fabias. 
Tolyh I 23- /.23^— ^jy. Liv.lii. n.^^^i(^ 

BJNNIBJL, after the Battle ot Thrafy^ 
Hutius, fiot thinking it yet proper to march direftly to 
Mottte^ was latisfied withfeoutii^ about, aad ravag- 
ang the Couatry, He crofled Umh^ia and f'icetmm^ 
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«tnd, after a ten Days March, came into the Tcrri- 
toty of Adfla \ In this Kjarcfa he got a very con» 
fiderable Booty. As he was an implacable Enemy to 
the Romans^ he had given Orders that all liich as were 
able to bear Arms, Ihould Ijeput to the Sword ^ and 
finding no Obftacle any where, he advanced as far 
as Apulia^ plundering the Countries that lay in his 
Way, and carrying Delblation whereyct he came, 
in order toconjpel the People to forfake the Alliance 
of the Romans^ and to let all Italy fee that Rome 
quite dilpirited, yielded him the Viftery, \ 

F A BIUS^ accompanied with Minucius and jfbur 
Legions, was gone from Rome in Qucft of the Ene- 
my, but with afirm Refolution not to give himrthe 
Icaft Advantage, nof to ftir without having viewed 
every Place, and not Co ha;£ard a Battle till he was 
fore of Succefi. • 

As foon as both Armies were in Sight, Hannibal^ 
to terrify the Roman Troops, offered them Battle, 
advancing very •near the Entrenchments of their 
Camp. But finding there every thing quiet, he 
withdrew, blaming outwardly, his Enemies Cowar- 
diie, whom he upbraided with having loft that Mar- 
tial Valour lb natural to their Anceftors, but in-* 
wardly vexed to the Heart, to find he had to deal 
with a General io different firom Sempronius and Fla-- 
mniusy and that the Romans y^xoy^n wifer by their 
Defeat, had at laft pitched upon a Commander capable 
of withftanding /&»«/^^/. 

From that Moment he perceived it would f|pt be 
brisk and daring Attacks he Ihopld have to fear froih 
the Diftator, but a prudent and regular Conduft, 
which might throw him into very great Streights^ It 
remained to know whether the new General had 
Firmnels enough fteadily to purfue the Plan hefeem- 
cd to have formed. He tried therefore to alter his 
Refolution by his frequent Removals from Place to 

$4 Plafc, 
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Place, by plpndcring the I^(k, pillaging tb^ Citic$, 
^nd burning the. Towns and Villages- Somerimes 
he decamped with the utmoft Precipitation, andfbme- 
.tunes ftop'd ftiort in Ibme private Valley,to fee whether 
lie c )uld not coijoe out and furprize him in the open 
Field But Faiius ftiifkept his Troops on Emi- 
nencies, without however loiing Sight of Hanmbal'^ 
never approaching the Enemy near enough for an 
.Engagement, nor yet keeping at fuch a Uiftance as 
.might give him an Opportunity to get* away from him. 
He never fuffered his Soldiers to ftir out of his Camp 
but to forage, and then riot without a numerous 
Convoy. If he engaged, it was only in flight Skir- 
uiiib^s, and with fo much Caution, that his f roops had 
always tlje Advantage. By this Mean he infenfibly 
revived the Courage of the Soldiers, whom the Lois 
of three Baitlesliad quite diihearten'd, and enabled 
them to rely as formerly on their Valour and good 
Succefi. 

HANNIBALy haying got sgiimmenfe Booty 
ja Campania^ where he had fHid a confiderable time, 
departed from thence with his Army that he might 
.not conlume the Provifions he had gathered, and 
.which he referved for the Winter-Seaibn. Befides, 
he could no longer remain in ^ Country of Gardens 
and Vineyards, mor?. agreeable to the Sight, than 
iafeful for the . Subfifhuxce of jan Army j where nc 
would have been reduced to pals his 'Winter-Quarters 
among Marlhes, "Rocljs and Sands,, while the Ro- 
man^ would have drawn plentiful Supplies . from 
Capuay and the richcft Countries of Italy. He there- 
jfore jelolved to remove to Ibme other Parts. 

FAB IV S rightly judged that Hamibal^oM 
be obliged to retuim the feme Way he came, and 
that itjWQuld be an eafy Matter to annoy him. during 
his. March. He begins with throwing a confidera- 
ble Body of Troops, into, and thereby ieiburing' d* 
filinum^ a fmdl Town fituAted on the FultHtnus^ 
which parted thg Xfrritories of Fakrmf»dfiA€i^f^> 
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j^fqpr wards he dettchcs four thonland Men to-go an4 
feizc the only narrow Paffage through whicli Hannibal 
could coiiic out-, and then, according to his u(ua| 
Cuftom,' pofts himfelf with the Remainder of the 
Army on the Eminencies adjoyning to the Road. . 

The Cartbagwians come and encamp in the Plair^ 
at the Foot of^ the Mountains. For this once the 
crafty Carthaginian fell into the feme Snare hp hail 
laid for Flamimus at the Defile of 1'hrafymenus > and 
It feem'd impoflible for him ever to get out of this 
Difficulty, there being but one Paflagei which th^J "^ 
Romans Vftxt iS/[2&QTS of. FabiuSy thinking hiniielf 
ftire of his Prey, was only contriving how to leizc 
it. He flattered himfelf with the probable Hopes of 
putting an End to tlie War by this one Aftion. I^Jcr 
verthekls he thought fit to defer the Attack till th^ 
next Day. 

/y^iViV/5^L perceived that * his own Artifi- 
ces were put in Praftic? againft him. In (ucn Junc- 
tures it is that a General has need of a great Pre*- 
^nce of Mind, and an uncommon Firnjpels of Soul, 
to confider the Danger in its utmoft Extent without 
being terrified, and to fipd out lure and quick Expe- 
dients without tedious Deliber|tions. The Cartha" 
gf»/^» General cauled immediately two thouftnd Oxen ' 
to be got together, and or(iered linall Bundles of: 
Vine- branches to be tied to their Horns. Thefehc 
commanded to be ftt on "Fire in the middle of th^ 
Night, and the Oxen to be driveh to the Top "of the ^s^ 
Hills where the Romans were encampecj. As loon 
as thofe Creatures felt the Firfey 4he Pain putting ; 
them in a Rage, tljey dilpers'd themlelves on every ; 
fide, and communicated the Fire to the Shrubs and 
Bulhes they met in their Way. This new kind of 
Squadron was lupported by a good Number of ligljt- ; 
armed Soldiers, who had Orders to gain the Top of • 
the ^fountain, and to fall upon the Enemies in ca& 

'^ * Ncc Annibalem ftfellit fuis ft anibui peti; th, 

- they \ 
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they fiiOuld incet them. Every thing luccccded ac* 
cording a$ Hannibal had forcfeen. Tnc Rtmtam that 
guarded the Defile, feeing the Fires fpread upon the 
Hills that were above them, and thinking that it 
wa$ Hannibal making his Efcape by Torch-light, 
^jfft their Poft, and run np to the Mountains to op- 
ptJfe his PafF^ge* The main Body of the Army not 
Knowing what to make of all this Tumult, and Fa- 
bias himfelf not daring to ftir for fear of a Surprize, 
ftand waiting for the Return of the Day. Hannibal 
^ takes hold of this Opportunity, gets his Troops and 
^ the Spoil through the narrow Defile which now re- 
Tmained unguardedj and reicues his Army out of a 
I Snare in which a little more Brisknefs in Fabius 
i would either have deftroyed, or at leaft very much 
' weakened it. >'Tis anoblc Th ingfor a JN^jUEp know 
Ijaar to turn his vcr)rJ!.rrors to h^s A dvant a ge^ a nd 
Imake thenTTublervi cnt* to_ hi s own Glory . ; "^ . 

l""'TrHE Carthaginian Army returned to jfpuliay ftill 
J followed and harraffed by the Romans. Tiht Diftator 
j being obliged^ to take a Journey to Rome about feme 
f religious Ceremonies carneftly intreated his Gene* 
^ral of Horfe, befoce his Departure, not to come 
^to any Engagementlduring his Abfence. Minucius 
: regarded neither his Ai^vice nor Entreaties, but the 
■ very firfl Opportunity he had, while part of Han- 
nibaTs Troops were gone out ^o forage, he fell up- 
on the reft, and gotjome Advantage. Of this he im- 
mediately lent Word to Rome, as it he had obtained 
a confiderable Viftory. The News of this with what 
had juft, before happened at the Paflage of the Dc* 
file, rais'd Complaints and Muitnurings againft the 
flow and timorous Circumfpeflion of Fabius. In iliort, 
the Matter came to that paft that the People, gave 
hifi General of Ho^fe an equal Authority witKtiiira j 
a Tiling urJieard of i?efore. He was upon the Ctoad 
when he rwbived Notice of this : For he had kft 
Rdme^ that he might not be an Eye-witnefs of what 
was contriving againft him. His Coirffancy re&ained 
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for all this uofliaken. He knew very well that al* 
though his Authority in the Command was di?ided, 
his Skill in the Art of War was not ib^. This ibon 
became manifeft. 

M INUC lUSy grown arrogant at the Advantage 
he hj^d got over his Collegue, propoftd that they 
fiinuld command each their Day, or even a lohger 
Sp^cc. But Fahtts rcjefted this Propolal, which 
would have expoled the whc^e Army to Danger, 
whiMk under the Command of Minucius. He chofe • 
rather to divide the Troof^s, that it might be in his 
Power to prelerve at lead the Part that ihould iall to 
his Share. 

HAN NIB ALy folly informed of all that pafled 

in the Roman Camp, was over-joy'd to hear of the 

Diilenfion of the two Commanders. He took care 

to offer a Bait, and lay a Snare for the rafli Minu-' 

cius > who ran headlong into it, and engaged the Ene^ 

my on an Eminence, in which an Ambuih was hid. 

His Troops were loon put into Dilbrder, and were 

going to be cut in Pieces, when Fabias^ informed by 

the firft Outcries of the Wounded, cafled out to hi4 

Soldiers : ** Let us run to the Affiftance of Minucius. 

" Let us go and Ihatch the Viftory from the Enemies, 

^ and force from our Fellow-citizens an Acknow* 

« ledgmcnt of «heir Fault'' This Affiftanc^of hii 

came very ftalbnably, and compelled Hanmbal to 

found a Retreat. As he was retiring, he laid, ** that 

** the Cloud which had been hovering for ^ long time ^ 

" on the Tops of die Mountains had af laft burft with 

^^ a loud Crack, and cauled a great Stcnrm.*' So impor* 

tant and fo leafbnable a Service as this of the DiOatot 

opened the Eyes oi Minucius. He acknowledge^ 

his Enror, returned immediately to his Duty atid 

Obedience, and fliewed thatlit is Ibmaimes morb ; 

glorious to know how to repair a Faul||^ than not 

to have comi|^ed it. M 

* Sotii fideoi haodqua^iiiam cm iopei&jaie ancm iispeta&di 
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The State of Affairs in Spaii, . 
PoJyh. I* if p. 24J-— 250. Liv. /. 22; n. ip— »22» 

During this lame Campaign, Cn. Scipio^ having 
fuddenly fallen upon the Carthaginian ^leec, defeated 
it, and advanced plundering all the Way, up. to the 
very Walls of New Carthage^ and carriec) off a great 
Booty. This . Vidory made the Romans undcrftand 
^ that they ought to be particularly intent upon the 
Affairs of Spaing becaufe Hannibal could draw from 
that Country confiderable Supplies both of Men and 
Money, They lent a Fleet thither, the Command 
whereof was given to P. ScipiOy who, atter his Arrival 
in Spain^ having joined his Brother, did the Com- 
monwealth very great Service. Till that Time the 
Romans had never ventured beyond the Ebro. They 
were latisficd with gaining the Fricndlhip of the 
People between that River and Italy ^ and confirming 
it by Alliances : But under Pablius they got over 
the JE^r^, and carried their Arms beyond it into 
the very Heart of Spain, 

What contributed moft to promote their Af- 
fiiirs, was the Treachery of a Spaniard at Sa^untm. 
Hannibal YfiA left there in Truft the Children of the 
moft diflinguiihed Families in Spaf% whom he bad 
taken as Hoftages. Abelox^ for {6 was the SpAnmi 
called, perliiaded Bojlar the Governor of the Place, 
to fend back thefe' young Men into their Country, 
in order tSiereby to bind more firmly the Inhabitants 
to the Carthaginian Intereft. This Comx0^^^ 
Jximfelf was charged withal. But he conduced them 
to the Romans^ who delivered them afterwards | 
to their Parents, and gained their Friepdihip by w 
acceptable a Preftnt. . * 



^e Battle af Cannae* 
Polyb. /. 3. /• 255 — 268. Liv. h m m 34 — 54* 

The next .Spring C. terentius Varro^ and Z* 

£milius Paulus were clidfen Conluls 9it Rome. Itk 

this Campaign^ which was the third of the fecond . 

Punick War, was done what had never been prac- 

tiled before, and that was to compoie the Army of 

eight Legions, each conlifting of five thoufand Men,' 

belides the Allies. For, as we have already obferv'd, 

the Romans never rais'd but four Legions, each of 

which confifted of about, four thoufand Foot, and^ 

three hundred Horfe *. It was never but in the 

moft inmortant Occafions that they put five thoufand 

of one fort, and four hundred of the other. As for 

the Troops of the Allies, their Infantry was equal 

to that of the Legions, but they had three times a& 

many Horfe. To each of the Confuis was comixij^n-r 

ly given half of the Troops pf the Allies with two 

Legions, that they might a£l feparately^ and it 

was very feldom that all thefe Forces were pfed at 

the fame Time, and in the fame Expedition. Here 

the Romans make ufe not only of four but of eight 

Legions, fb important does the Matter feem to themi 

Nay, the Senate thought fit that the two Cbnfuls at 

the foregoing Year, Servilius and Aitilius^ . fhoul^ 

lerve in the Army in Quality of PrMonfuls : But 

the latter could not do it by rcafbn of h!is great Age* 

VARRO^ at his fetting out from if^W, had v 
openly declared that he would fall upon the" Enemy, 
at the very firft Opportuiyty, and put a Conclufioi^ 
to the War j adding, that .there woufd never be an 
Eftd of it, fb long asTuch Men as 'tahmy^zit ar 
the Head of the Roman Armies* Soine finall ^Ac^ 

« Polybius fvts lid Hvo hun- fake eiiier pf tjfi ^fifitlm w tt§ 

iHi mrft in tach Uepott: Bui Ttunferihif* ' ' \ 



vantage gained over thie Carthaginians y of which ceaJ 
fevcnteen hondrcd wcrte killed, very much increafed 
his Boldncft and Arrogaacc. M for Hanniial^ h^ 
lookM open this Lofs 23^^ real Advantage, bein^ 
perfuadcd that it would lefve as a Bait to the ConA 
furs Raihnefi, and ipnr him on to a Battle ^ whidd 
he wanted extreamly. It waa known aftcnrardsJ 
that he was reduced to fuch a Soarcity of PrevHi- 
ons, that he could not pofiibly have fobfifted tcnl 
JDays longer. The Spaniards were already thinking 
to leave him. So that there would have been aa 
End of him and his Army, if his good Fortune had 
cot thrown a Farrif in his Way. 

Both Armies having o.^en removed from Bacc 
to Place, came in Sight of each other near Cawke^ 
a little Town in Apulia^ fituated upon the River 
^ufidus. As Hannibal was encamped in a finootfa 
and open Plain, and his Cavalry much ibperior to 
tibat of the Romans^ Mmilius did not think proper 
to #ngage in luch a Pjace. He was for drawing the 
Enemy into uneven Ground, where thelafantry might 
have the greateft Share in the Aftion. But his Col- 
legue, a man without Experience, was of a contrary 
Opinioji. So great is the Inconvcniency of a divi- 
ded Command ^ Jealoufy, Diverfity of Temper, or 
• JPifFcrencc of Views, feldom failing of caufjng Dif- 
lenfions between the two Generals. 

The Troops on each Side were ibr fame time con- 
tented with flight Skirmilhes.* But at laft o6e Day 
when Farro had the Command, for the two. Con- 
&ls teqlf i| by Turns, Preparations were made on 
both Side; for a Qattle. JEmilias had dot been con- 
felted 7 but though he extremely difapprovcd of the 
Coodu^l of his Cofiegue, yet as it was not in his 
Power to prevent it, he prepared to ftcond him as 
trdl as he could. 

HANNiB 4Ly aft^r having m»de hk Soldiers 
bWervc, that, fuperiour as they were ip Cavalry, 
th<7 could not polSU/ iutvA. yitoh^ u|k» a ^P?^ 



Plac^ for the Field of Battle, had it been left to 
their Choice: **^ Keturn then, faid he. Thanks, to 
*^ the Gods, for having brought the Enemies hither, 
*^ that you may triumph over them^ and thank m^ 
*' alio for having reduced the Remans to a NeceP 
'* fity of Fighting. After tJiree great fucceffive Vic- 
*' tories is not the Remembrance of your own Ac- 
'* tidhs (uflScient alone to inlpire you with Courage? 
*^ By the former Battles you are become Matters of 
" the flat Country 3 but this Ihall put you in Pof- 
" (effion of all the Cities, and (I dare lay) of all the 
** Riches and Power of the Romans. It is not 
*' Words that we wanc^ but Adtion. I truft to tb^ 
** Gods that you fhall loon perceive the Efleft of 
" my Promifes." ^ ♦ 

The two Armies were very unequal in Number. 
The Jioman^ reckoning the Allies, amounted to 
foarlcore thouland Foot, and a little above lix thou- 
land Horfe : and the Carthaginian confifted but of 
forty thoufand Foot, all well-dilciplin'd, and of tCQ 
thouland Horfe. jEmilius commanded the righ^; 
Wing of the Romans^ Varro the left > and Sewilius^ 
one of the Conluls of the laft Year was placed ia 
the Center. Hannibal^ who knew how to take all 
Advantages, had polled himfelf lb as the Wind VuU 
turnus *, which riles at certain ftated Times, Ihould 
blow direftly in the Faces of the Romans during the 
Fight, and cover them with Duft ^ then keeping the 
River Aujidus on his left, aud letting his Cavair/ 
in tht Wings, he formed his main Body with th? 
Spanijb and Gallic k Infantry which he pljfed in the 
Center with half the African heavy-armed Foot on 
their right, and half on their left, upon the lame 
Line with the Cavalry.' His Army being thus diC 
pofcd, he put himlelf at the Head of the Spanijb 

' ♦ i. violent Btfmtf^ Wind^ try taifed douds cf hot DuA; 
Vtwini^ from South Soutb-Eafi, and hlinded and cboahA th pio^ 
%iMcb i^tUs fiat and f^djfCoun" mass. 

and 
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ind Ga]lick Infantry, and having drawn them out of 
the Line, advanced to begin the Battle, rounding his 
Front as he came nearer the Enemy, and ftretching 
\y\% Flanks in the Shape of a Half-moon, that he 
• might leave w^ Space between his main ^ody and the 
reft of the Line confifting of the heavyvarmeU In- 
fantry which had remained without MotiSa 

The Fight loon began, and ttfe Romati Legions 
that were in the Wings, fefeing their Center briskly 
attack'd, advanc'd to fall on the Erieniy iii Flank. 
'Hamibafs main Body, after a brave Refiftance^ 
JGndiiig thenifelves prelS'd orl all fidfes, gave way, bc; 
ing dver-pov^er'd by Niimbers, and retired through 
the Space they had left in the Center of the Line. 
The Rjtmans purfuing them tlgther with Confiilion 
and Eagernels, the two Wings of the African In- 
fantry which was frefh, well-arm'd, and in good Or- 
der, wheefd about on a fudden towards that empty 
Space wh^re the Romans^ already fatigued, had thrown 
themfelves in Difordcr and Confnfion, arid vigoroufly 
Jittack'd them on both fides, without allowing them 
Time to recover themielves, or leaving them Ground 
to form themfelves in. In the mean while the two 
Wings of the Cavalry having defeated thofe of the 
Romans which were much inferior to them > and 
having left to purfue the broken and fcatter'd Squa- 
drons no more than were neceffary to keep them froitt 
rallying, came and fell upon the Rear of thp Ro- 
tnan Infantry j which being at once furrounded oq 
all fides by the Enemies Horfe and Foot, was all 
cut in PieAs, after having fliewn prodigious Irdftances 
of Bravery. Mmilius being covered with the Wounds 
he had received in the Fight, was afterwards killed 
by a Body of the Enemies to whom he wks not 
known 5 and with him two Quaeftors, one and twen- 
ty military Tribunes, many that had been Conluls or 
Pr«ors, Servilius^ one of the laft Yearns Confuls, 
Minucius the late Matter of the .Horfe tp FaBius^ 
md fourfcore Senators. Above feventy'^iihbu&nci 

Men 
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Men fell in this Battle*^ >nd tht CathaginianSj fo 
great was their Eagcrnefi and Fury \ ceafed not to 
kill, till HMnib^l^ in the very Heat of the Siaugh* 
ter, called out to them feveral times : Stop Soldiery 
[pare the vanqnijhei. Ten thouland Men that had 
been left to guard the Camp, llirrendcrcd themfelves 
Prifoners of War after the Battle. Varro the Con* 
ful retired ito Vjsmfia attended only with iivcnty 
Horle \ and about four thouiand Men efcaped into' 
the neighbouring Cities. Thus Hannibal remained 
Mafterof the B^ield, being indebted for this, as well 
as tor his formcir Villories^ to the Superiority of his 
Cayalry over that of the Romans, He \oSl four 
thouiand Gauls^ fifteen hundred Sfaniards and Afri* 
cans^ and two hundred Horie. 

Maharbaly one of the Cartbaginian Generals, iid- 
viied Hannibal to march without Lois of Time di^- 
refUy to Rome^ promiHlig him that within five Days 
they ihould fup in the Capitol. To which Hannibal 
anfivering, that it was a Matter which required 
Time to confider of. ** I lee^ replied Maharbal^ 
^ that the Gods have not endowed the lame Mat! 
^ with all Talents* You know^ Hannibal^ how to 
" conquer, but not to make the beft of a Viftoty \^, 

This Delay, as fome pretend, laved /S^mre and 
the Empire. Many, and among the reft JLii;^, charge 
Hannibal J upon this Oocafion, as gvilty of a caj^tat 
Error. Others, more referv'd, arc not ftr con- 
demning without evident Ptoofe Co famous a Gene* 
ral, who in the reft of his Conduft n^yer wanted 
Prudence to chule the beft Means, or Readineis to 
put his Defigns in EsGecutioUii They are moreover 

* Uvy ury much hjjkut iU Anoibal diccret tnilit! Ikoi 

^mhef 4 M ^w^ mak'ng Parceferro. . Vlw^Lui, 6, 

ibeti^ amoma bttt $o ahoitt ftrty- c Turn Maharbal : K0i)bai'« « 

i^irtit ih9»fandx Bm$ Polymtur/i^ nia oimiruni eidcin Dii dedere; 

ftaher to be MiiVid. y Yineere td»^ Annibftly vido- 

^ Duo maximi cxeicitus caefi lia ttd nel^ Xi%. I« t2. Ir. fu 

ad hofiittm facietatein^ donee . . 

m dififofti 
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di(poftd to a l»vou!iabfe Jtid^fticttt crif hiia, by the 
Authority, or the Silence at icaft of Polj^aSy who, 
when ^akiag of the memorable Confequence^ of 
this noted Battle,, Ikys, That the Carfhaginians were 
,foll of Hopes of becoming Mafbnrs of Rome at the 
firft Aifeult: But he doth not mention, howfuch a 
thing could have been poiiiUy done^ confideringthat 
•dthis.City was very pt>paloaS| and'wairKke, ftrongly 
tfort^ed, and defc^uied with a Gamfcm ^ two Le- 
igions:^ and he dd« no where give the leiift Hint 
that fuch a Projeft^as practicable, or that Hannibal 
was in the wrorsg iox ncft attempting to put it in 
Exeoitioa 

Ai^D indeed, if We cxamifle Mutters more clofe- 
ly * we fliall find that upon die flowed Maxims of 
War it could not be vmdertalcfen. It is certain that 
/&«»*iirswh<^ Infantry befo^^ Battle, amount- 
ed but. .to forty thonfand Men \ fix thouiand of 
thele being flain in the AStim^ and many more un- 
doubtedly either wounded or disabled, there could 
remain but fix or fcven and twenty thoufind Men 
fit for Aftion > now this Number was not ftiflScient 
£0 invtfl: fuch a lar|^ City as Rome that had a Ri- 
Ter.running throbgh it, nor to attack it in Form, as 
having neither En^nes, Ammiin{tion, nor any other 
Things neceflary to carry lon a Stege. For want 
Of thdfe, Hannikaiy even after his Viftory at fbra- 
l.iv. 1. zz.fymntis^ miftarrkd . in an Attempt . tipc^ Spoktum : 
"•.9 And foon after the Battle -of Cama^ was forced to 
i^'lsl' ^'^^^^« ^he aegeof a little mean Gitjr \ 

It can't DC denied, that if in the prefent Gafe he 
had miscarried, nothing lefs <x>uld be expected but 
he mufi: have been irrecoverably loft. But to judge 
rightly of this Matter, a Man ought to be a Soldier, 
and perhaps to have been upoti chs^Spot j it is an 
6ld Dilpute, upon which ncMie but w^infiKm'd 
Judges ihould protend to determine* 

* eafiliiHim. 

Soon 
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Soon after the Battle of Canmp^ Hannihal dlCVv/.l zr \ 
patched his Brother Mago to carry the News of his^-^^'^'4'l 
Vidory toCartbsgej and to demand Succours to enable 
him to piit an End to the War. Mago being arrived, i 

Hiade in fuH Senate a lofty Speech, wherein he extoU'd 
his Brother's Exploits, and '^ilplay'd the great Ad- 
rantages he had gain*d over the i?^w^»5. And fo 
give a livelier Idea pf the Oreatnels of the'Viftory, 
by (peaking in fome Manner to the Eyes, he poured 
out in the middle of the Senate a Bufhel * of Gold 
Rings belonging to the Rtmah Nobility that fell in 
the Battle of C^»»^f. Ii«concluted with demand- 
ing Money, Viftuals, and freih Troops. All the Be- 
headers werc-ftruck with an extraordinary Joy 5 ugon 
which Imilcoy a great Stickler for Hannibal^ &ncy- 
ing \^ had a fair Opportunity of inllilting Hanno^ 
Head of the contrary Party, asked him,* whether he 
was ftili diiQ&tisfied with the War againft the Romans^ 
and whether he was for having Hdnnibai delivered 
up. HaHPtOj without any Emotion, replied, ^djat he 
was ftili of the^iame Mind, and diat the Vi£torie^ 
they fb akich boafted of, liippofing them real,could not 
zfkdi him with Joy, but in Proportion as they ihould 
be made fublervient to an advantageous Peace : 
Then he undertook to prove that thofe mighty Ex- 
ploits, which thqr fomudi cried up, were only chi- 
merical and imaginary. " I have cut in Pieces^ 
" laid he, repeating magt^^ Words, the Roman Ar- 
** mies: Send me feme Troops. What more could 
** you ask, if you had been conquered ? I have twide 
** made my fclf Matter of the Enemies Camp, ftill, 
^ 'tis likely, of all kmds of Provifions : Send me Pro- 
<^ viiions and Money. Could you talk otherwiie if 
<« you had loft your own? ^ Then he asked Mj- 
^, whether any of the Latin Nations were come over 

* Pfitxy,!. 3}. c I. fMllb^a$ Ulf\ ha U ihhhit m$fipih 

tUft «wr# Arte BttfiiU fifii U hdbU that tben was h0 oni* 

Carthage. JJvy tskn NUHft L. x^. n. la. Fiona La. c. l6^ 

that fmt Aathirs made item ^am ittv 
amwnt to thru Bttfkh and a 

T i tp 
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to Hannibal^ whether the RotMm had made 
him any Propofils of Peace. To which Mago ha- 
ving aofwcrcd in the Negative: " Then I perceive^ 
replied Hanno^ " That we are no further advanced, 
** than when Hanmbal firft let Foot in Ifaly.^ His 
G)nciufion from hence was, that there* oU^t to be 
ient neither Men nor Money. But HanntbaTs Tc^c^ 
tion then prevailing, no Regard was paid to the 
Remonftrances of Hanno^ which were confidered 
only as the EfTe^b of his Prejudice and Jealoufy^ 
and Orders were given for levying the Supplies of 
Men and Money dpvhich Hannibal required. Mago 
att out immediately for Spain to raife there twenty- 
four thouland Foot, and four thouland Horle. But 
the(e Levies were afterwards ftopped, and fent ano- 
ther Way : So eagerly bent was the contrary Faffi' 
on upon oppofing the Defigns of a General'^hom 
Dc S. they could not indure. Whilft at Rome^ a Conful, 
Evrem. who had fled, was tJiank'd for not having delpair'd of 
the! Common wealth: At Cartbaie^ People were al- 
jnoft angry with- Hannibal for having obtainM the 
yiftory* Whatever Advantages he gained, Hann9 
could. never forgive him for undertaking the War 
without his Advice* Being more jealous for the 
Honour of his own Opinions than for the Good of 
the State, and a greater Enemy to the Cartbagitdan 
General than to tht Romania he did all he could to 
hinder future, and to leffen paft, Succeffes* ^ 

HANNIBAL makes Capua his fFinUr ^uarttru 

Liv. L 23. n. 4. ^8. 

The Battle of Canna rang'd the mod powerfid 
Nations of Italy under the Standards of Hamibaly 
drew into his Party Gracia Magna * with the City 

• ^ • . of 

a CaBteniro quum^GraBci om- loniis fufs, c GsvAi deduaJs, 
ncm fcrc Oram maritixnam Co- obfidttciit, %c. jB^I ^tfiet ih 

Gcceks 
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orTarent$tm^ and wrefted from Rome her mod anci-^ 
ent Allies, amongft whom Capua held the firftRank. 
This City, by the Fertility of its Soil, advantage- ^ 
ous Situation, and the Bleffings of a long Peace, had 
rofe to great Wealth and Kmpire. Luxury, arid 
a Flow of Plcafiires, the common Attendants on 
Wealth, had enervated the Minds of her Citizens, 
who, by a natural Inclination, were but too well dit 
pos'd to receive Impreflions from Luxury and De- 
bauch. 

f HAN NIBAL ^ made Choice of this City 
ror his Winter Quarters. Here it was that his Ar- 
my, which had fuftain'd the moft if klbme Labours, 
and role fuperior to the moft threatening Dangers, 
fell j^anquiih'd by Delights ?ind Plenty, into which' 
it ^nte d with the greater Eagernels as they were 
befbr?lintry'd and unknown. Its Courage was Ibf^ 
ten'd to that degree in fo bewitching a Retirement, 
that all its After-efforts were rather the Conlequen- 
ces of a Reputation acquired by former V ivories, 
than the Effefts of a prelent and determin'd Valour. 
When Hannihal march'd his Forces out 6f thisf- 
Town, one wou'd have fiid that they were; otier 
Men, and not the lame who had ^o lately marcfrd 
into it. ^ Accuftom'd, during the Winter, tjo cimmo-^ 
dious Lodgings, to Eale and Plenty, they wtre ha- 
longer able to'ftruggle with Hunger, Thirl^ long 
Marches, Watchings, and the other Labours' of 
War: Befides which, all Obedience, all Exaftnefiof 
Difcipline were entirely forgot, m 

Gi xks hy iheif Crimes hadfsiz^d ficpe ac diu durantem, , ' boni« 

atmffi aU$be Mftritimt CoaA^ incjqicrt^m arque infuemm. 

tins fms Countfy^ with Sicily, Itaquc quos nuHa mall vicerat 

i^Ma $hB N^nff jjf GztsLt yh^ perdiderc nimia boni ac 

GriccCy &c. Cluvcr, Gcograph. voluptatcs immodicaR, & co im- 

r. 5. c. 30. pennui, quo avidius ex ibfo- 

^ Ibi partem majorem hie- lentia in cas (e merferatit. Lrv* 

nys exercimm in tecHs habuir ; ' i. 23. iJ. i8. 
advcrfos omnia humaxia mala 
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/ I ONLY tranfcribc frwn Livy^ who, if hf defexres 
Credit, makes the Stay at tapM a Reproach to 
Hanniba?^ Condud^ and pretends that he was here 
guilty of an Error incomparably greater dian when 
he neglected to march right to Runt after the Bat- 
t\GofCama. For this jDelay^, %s JUvy, might 
appear only to have retarded his Vidory^ whereas 
this lafl: Mifinanagesnent render'd him incapable to 
QvercQn)6. In one word, as Marcellus judicioufly 
faid afkier«ards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and 
their Genf ml, what ^ Canua had beeq to the R(^ 
mans. Xher^; their warlike Genius, their Love of 
Difcipline,]were'Ioft: There their ancient Glory, 
and th^ir almoft certain Hopes of more to come, 
disappeared. And in fad, from this Time the Af* 
&irs oi Hannibal went fkfttp Decay, Fortune cg^'d 
bcrfelf on the Side of Prudence, and Vidpry mxs^i 
to be reconcird to the Romans, f 

I KNOW not whether Ziv^ juftly, and with Rea- 
{bn, charges the Stay at Capua with all thefe fatal 
Conlequences. When all the Circumftances of this 
Hiftory. are carefully e^my^'d, it will be no eafy 
Matter to perfuade oi^rfeivesj that the little Progrefs 
afterwards made by the Arms of Hannibal^ ought 
to be tilcrib'd to the Retreat at Capna. It might 
be a Caufe indeed, , but a very ipconfiderable one: 
And the Bravery with whi<:h his Forces afterwards 
fought* the Armies. of Confols and Praetors, the 
Towns which they took in the SJght of the: Rff- 
mans J their Conqi^fts S> well preierv'd, and Isaly 
Jcept fourteen Yeaft after without a Poffibility of 
driving them out; ail this inclines us. to believe^ 
that Livy has too much exceeded in his tragical 
l>ilplays of the C^/i/^;f Luxury. ;^,/ 

.• Bla eniiB cunaatio diftu- . fulflc, ibi virtutcm bellicain, 
lifl^t m«io vi&oriam vidcri po- ibi militaicn> difciplinat^, ibI 
juit, hie error vires adcmiflc ad r ptxtcnd tcmporis lainaiD» ibx 
yincendum. Liv. /. 25. »1 18. ' (Jjiem futuri yytinftamt tin. I. 

^ Capuam Annibau Cannas £3. j». ' 4 j. 

The 
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The Decay of HannibaVs Affairs was indeed 
owing to the Want of necei&ry Recruits and Suc- 
cour3 from C^rtb^e. After the Oration of Maio^jj^fi^^. 
the Caribaginian Senate came tp a Reiblution torn. 13. 
paihing the Cohquefts in I^aly, and in order to that, 
offending thither a coniiderable Reinforcement of 
Numidian Horie^, forty Elephants, and a thousand 
Talents % and of hirii^ in Spmn twenty thouland 
Foot, and four thouiand Horle, to reinforce their 
Spanijb and Italian Armies. Neverthele^,*^ Mago\hid,n. 
cou'd prevail for no more than twelve thopfind Foot,3*- 
and two thou^nd five hundred Horfe; And even- 
when he was ready to march with an Army fo much 
inferior to what waa promis'd, he was coimtermand-*. 
ed $gid difpatcli'd to Spsin. So th^tH^nmial^ aft^. 
all thffe magnificent; Pramiie$, re^iv'd neither In-^ 
fantry, Cavalry, Elephants nor Money, but was left 
to ihift as well a$ he could- Hia Army was reduc'<{ 
to twenty-ib( thoqfapd Foot, and nine thouland 
Horie* And how was he qualified, with an Army 
fo dilproportion'd to his NeceiSiies^ to ftize man 
£nemy'3 Country aU the advantageous Foils, to 
keep his w?w AUies firm to his liiterefts, to prefervc 
old Qonquefts and make new ones> and 1^ keep the 
Field with Advantage agaiaft two Armies of the 
Romans recruited every Year? This was the trw 
Caule of the Declenfipn of Hannibar% Affairs, and 
of the Rui» of thoie of Cartbagf. Had we the Place 
where Polybius delivered himfelf upon this Matter, • 
we {hpuld dopbtlefs iee that he enlarges more, upon 
this Caule thnn the Luxuries of QapM. 
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jt fairs (/'Spain and Sardinia. 

Liv. h 23. fu 26 — 30— 32— 40j| 4r. 

The two Sciphs continued in the Command oF 
Spain^ and made great Progrels With their Arms, 
when Afdruhal^ who alone appearVl capable to make 
Head againft them, received Orders from Carthage 
j:o march into baly to the Relief of his Brother. 
Before he left Spain^ he writ to the Seriate, to con- 
vince them of the Neceffity offending a General in 
his Room, who was- fit to be opposM to the Ro- 
mam. Imika was lent thither with an Army, and 
Afdrukal put himlelf upon his March with his own 
to join hts Brother. The firft News of his Depar- 
ture, threw the greatcft Part of Spain into the 
Hands of the Scipios. Thefe two Generals^ anhna- 
ted by this happy Succe% put themfelves Jn AQi- 
on to hinder his Paiiage out of Spain. They con- 
fider'd ' the Danger to which Rome would be ex- 
posed, if, but juft able to rcfift -HqHrnbal alone, fcc 
ihou'd have upon her Hands the two Brothers at 
the Head of two powerful Armies. They purfii'd 
him therefore, and, overtaking, oblig'd him to fight 
againft his Inclination, jlfdruial was overcome, 
and, far from being capable to continue his March 
for Italy; he few himlelf in no Condition to remain 
Vith Safety in Spain. / " 

The Carthaginians had no better Succefi in Sar- 
iinia. PreteAdipg to make Advantage of ibme Re- 
beijions excited by them in that Country, they loft 
twelve thouland Men in a Battle againft the Rmans^ 
apd had ftill a greater Number of Priloners taken, 
amongfl; whom were JfdrubaJ^ firnamed Cahus^ 

f j^f ih€ Hanfj^ and Mago^^ diftinguilb'd by their Birdi and 

Jf«*^5 jf military Honours. • - 

Iiannibai, --^ ; - ^ •' ' ^- ■ ... 

tut a neap " 

Li'v,' "' • 
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rbe ill Suicefs 0/ H A N NI B A L. the Sieges of 
Capua ^nd Rome. 

Liv. L 23, ». 41 — 45. /• 25. »• 22. /. 2^. ». 5— !tf. 

After HannibaV^ Stay at Car/>»ia, the Cartbagtnia9$ 
Affairs in Italy no longer went on with the lame 
Reputation. M. Marcellus^ firft as Praetor, and thea 
as Con(ul, had a great Share in this Revolution, 
He harraft'd ffafmibars Army without Intermifliotij 
depriv'd him of his Quarters, obiig'd him to raife 
Sieges, and beat him in feveral Rencounters, fo- 
that at Rome he obtained the Name of her Sword:^ as* 
Fabius had before that of her Buckler. But the 
moft fenfible Disgrace to the Carthaginian General,- 
was that of feeing Capua befieg'd by the Romans. 
To preferve his Reputation amongft his Allies, by 
a vigorous Support of thofe who held the chiefeft 
Rank as fuch, he flew to the Relief of that City, 
brought his Forces up, fell upon the Romans^ and 
fought feveral Battles to oblige them to raiie the 
Siege. At lafWeeing all his Meafures defeated, he 
march'd haftily to Rome to make a powerful Di* 
verfioh. He defpair'd not, if he could in the firfl 
Confternation feize any Part of the City, of drawing' 
the Roman Generals with all their Armies from the 
Siege of Capua to the Relief of their Capital \ at 
leaft he flattered himfelf, that if, in Continuance of 
the Siege, they divided their Forces, their Weak-- 
nefs might ofier an Occafion, either to the Capuans 
or himfelf, of fighting and beating them, Rome 
was ftruck, but not confounded. Upon a Propofal of 
one of the Senators to recall all the Forces . to the 
Relief of Romey Fabius ^ reprefented the Shame of 

^ Fabnis Maximus abfcedi a Annibalfs^ flagitiolum docebat. , 
Cappiy terrerique & circamagi liv^ / z<^, if. 8. 
ad imttts comnimationefque 

being 
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PUBL lUS was the firft Sacrifice. To the tw< 
Chicfi which he had to deal with, Majftnijfa^ fierci 
and elate with hi$ Vidories lately obtainM over i$)a 
fhax^ joyn*d himfelf, and he was ipeedily to be fbl4 
low'd by Indihilii a powerful Spanijh Prince. The 
Armies came to Blows. The Romans^ atcack'd oq 
all Sides at once, made a brave Refiflance whila 
they had their General at their Head^ but as fboa 
as he was fallen, the Handful which had elcapM th^s 
Slaughter took to their Heels, 

The three viftorious Armies immediately march'd 
in Queft of Cneus to finiih the War by his Defeat. 
He was already more than half vanquiihM by the 
Defertion of the Allies, who all forCiok him, and 
left to the Rofnan Generals this important Indruc- 
tion \ Never to fuflfer their own Forces to be exceeded | 
in Number by thoft of Strangers. He had fomc i 
Guels at the Defeat and Slaughter of his Bro(iicr by ' 
the Arrival of 6> great Bodies of the Enemy. He 
furviv'd him but a Ihort time, being kill'd in the 
Engagement. Thefe two great Men were equally la- 
mented by their Citizens and Allies, and the Spani- 
ards bewaird them in Memory of their Juftice and 
Moderation. 

* Tufe Lofi of thefe vaft Countries appeared unavoi- 
dable, had not the Valour of L. Marcius^ z private 
Officer, and of the Equefirian Order, prefirv'd them 
to the Romans. Shortly after, the young Scipio was 
fcnt, who amply rcveng'd the Deaths of his Father 
an4 Vncle^ and entirely reftor'4 the ^^ffairs of Spain. 

f Id quidcih csivepdum ieni' ans divided int9 #qw feversl 

per Romanis ducibus crit, ex- CampSy and fecttte^ at thy 

cmplaquc hacc vcrc pro docu- thvtight^ from any prefmi Attemps 

mentis habendayNe ira externis o/fj^^. Romans ; kil!*d ihiriy-fe- 

credant auxiliis, uc non plus fui vea thoufand of them^ took oti 

roboris fuarumque oroprie vi- thoufand eighHtmdred Pri/oners^ 

xium in caftris habeant. Liv. and brought, ef^ immiwfe Plunder* 

I. 25. ». 55. , Liv. 1. 25. n. 20, m> 
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fhe Defeat and Death of Aiarubal. 

Poljk. B. XI. p. %6'jy 858. Ed. Gronov. JJv. I. 27. 
»• 35— 47> 4S, 49- 

Onb fatal unexpe£led BIovv ruin'd all the Mea* 
lures, and blafted all the Hopes of Hannibal with 
regard to Italy. . The CohllUs of this Year, which 
was the Eleventh of the War (for I pais over fe- 
vcral Events to abridge Matters) were C. Claudius^ 
Nero and M. Livius. The latter had for his Pro- 
vince the Cifalpin GauJy where he was to oppofe 
him&lf to jlfdruhal preparing to pais the Aips. The 
other commanded in tte Country of the Brutians^ 
and in Lucania^ that is to lay, in the other End of 
Italjy where he made Head againft Hannibal 

The Paflage of the Alps cave Afdrubal little 
Trouble, becaufe he found the Way clear'd for him 
by his Brother, and all the People diiposM to re-* 
ctive him. Some time after he dipatch'd Couriers 
to Hannibaly who were intercepted. ,,Nero learned 
from their Letters that Jfdrubal was haftening to 
joyn his Brother in Umbria. In a Conjunction io 
delicate and important as this, where the Safety of 
Rome lay at Stake, he thought himielf at Liberty 
to diipenfe with the fettled Rules* of War for thc*2«»<?«we- 
Service and the Good of his Country. In confe-''''^ '^^*^ 
quence of this he was of Opinion, that a bold and|V^^^ 
uncxpefted Blow was to be ftruck, capable to givCp^^^^^^ # 
Terror to the Enemy, by marching to the Relief of/irt» that^ 
his Collegue, and falling briskly upon Jfdrubal mzhofsmtbaSij 
their united Forces. The Defign, upon a fair Ex- 
amination of Circumftances, cannot juftly be charged 
with Imprudence. The Prevention of the two Bro- 
thers from joyning their Armies was the very Safety 
of the State. Little was hazarded, even tho\ Han^ 
nibal ihould be informed of the Abfence of the Con- 
fuL ' From an Army of forty-two thowiand Men he 

only 
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only chofe out feven thoufand for his pvm D© 
tachmcnt, who were indeed the Flower of the Ar- 
my, but a very inconfidcrable Part of its Nrnnber 
The reft remaio'd in a Camp advamtagcoofty fitua- 
ted and well fortifyU Coirfd there be any Fear o 
HannibaVs falling upon and forcing a Camp defendec 
by thirty-fiYC tnoulind Men? 

NERO dcpAtted without tmy Hint of Ks De* 
fign to his SokUers. Whetl he was advanced fe fat 
that it might be ;knoWn without any Danger, hi 
toid them, that he was leading them to a certain 
Vidory : That in War aU depended upon Reputati-* 
on^ that theiingle Rumour of their Arriyal would 
diiconcert all the Meafiires of die CarfbagtnianSf 
and the Honoar of the AQSmfsAi to them. 

Thet marched with extraorcgnary Diligence, and I 
joyn'd the other Conful in the Ni^t without a Se- 
paration of Can^, the movt eafily to impoie upon 
the Enemy. The Army of the Prd^tor Porcius was { 
incamp'd near that of the Confcri, and in the Mm- 
ing a Council was held. Livius was of Opinion 
that fbme Days ought to be given to the Refielh- 
ment of the TfooJs j Nero on die tjther hand bc- 
lought him not to ruin an AfBon hy Delay which • 
couid only fucceed by Diipatdh, and to make Advan- 
tage of the Error of the Enemy as well abfent as 
prefent. This Advice was comply*d with, and the 
Signal for the Engagement was given, ^drubd 
advancing to his foremoft Ranks, difcoverM by fe- 
veral Tokens, that frefli Troops were arriv'd, and 
he had no doubt but that they belonged to die other 
Conful. This gave him a Thonght that his Bro- 
ther had received fbme coniiderable LoB, and fiD'd 
him with Fear that he was come too late to his 
AfEftance. 

After thefe Reflcflions he (bunded a Retreat, 
and his Army began to msrch ^in great Dijfbrder. 
Ni^t overtook him, and his Guides deferting, he 
was uncertain what Route to keep. He followed 

at 
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at hazard the Banks of the River Metaurus*^ zwi^i^ow 
was preparing to pals it when the three Armies oP*'''^ Mc- 
the Enemy came up with him. In this Extremity '^^^^^ 
he few it impoffible to avoid an Engagement, and 
therefore performed every Thing which could be ex- 
pefted from Prefence of Mind, and the Courage 
of a great Captain/ He feizM an advantageous Poft, 
and rang'd his Forces in a narrow Place, which gave 
him an Opportunity of pladng his left Wing, the 
wcakeft Part of his Army, in a manner that it couM 
neither be fallen on in Front, nor taken in the 
Flank ; and of giving to the Body of his Battle 
and to his right Wing greatet Depth than Front. 
After this hafty Arrangement he put himfcif in the 
Center, and firift march'd to attack the left Wing of 
the Enemy, being fenfible that all was at Stake, and 
that there was no Mean betwisct Conqueft or Death. 
The Engagement was long and obftinately diiputed on 
both Sides. Jfdrubal diftinguifh'd himfelf on this 
bloody Day, and put i:he laft Hand to the Gl6ry 
which he had acquired by ib many fhining Aftions. 
He led on his Ipiritlefs and trembling Soldiers againft 
an Enemy fiiperior to them both in Number and 
Relblucion. He animated them by his Words, liip- 
ported'them by his Example, and with Prayers and 
Menaces rally'd the Runaways, till feeing at laft the 
Viftory declaring for the Romans^ arid unable to 
furvive the Lois of fc many thouland Men as had 
quitted their Country to follow his Fortunes; he 
threw himlclf into the middle of a Roman Cohort, 
and there perilh'd in a manner becoming the Son of 
Amilcar and the Brother of Hamibal 

This Engagement was the moft bloody which the 
Carthaginians had known in this War: And whe-. 
ther we regard the Death of the General, or the 
Slaughter made of the Carthaginian Forces, it 
may be look'd on as a Reprifal for the Battle aC 
Canna. The Cartbaginian's loft fifty-five thoufand 

Men, ! 
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Men «", and had fix thoufand Prifoners takca. The 
Romans loft eight thouland. They were Ilo weary of 
killing, that (bnie body advcrtifing lAvius^ that it was 
cafy to cut in Pieces a Body of the flying Enemy. 
, It is fit y faid he, that fome Jhould b$ left to carry the 
.News of this Defeat to the Carthaginians. 

NEkO put himfelf upon his March the &me 
Night which fcJIow'd the Engagement. Every where 
in his Return Shouts of Joy and loud Acclamations 
welcoip'd hitn in the Room of thofe Fears and Un- 
^aiinetles which his March had occafion'd. He ar- 
riy'd in his Camp the fixth Day* The Head of 
jifdruhal thvovin into the Carthaginian Camp inform- 
ed Hannibal* oi the unhappy Fate of his Brother. 
Hauttibalikn in this cruel Suroke the Fortune of Car- 
thage : it 4s done^ laid he ", / will m longer fend tri^ 
umphant Meffages to Carthage. In. Aidrubal, lha*Qt 
lofl at, once all n^y Hope and all ntf Fortune, He re- 
tired afterwards into the Extremities of the Bruti- 
at%Sy where he call'd together all his Forces, wio 
with difficulty fwbfifted, as no Convoys came from 
Carthage. 

SCI PI O ntakes himfelf Mafier of all Spain. /; 

nam'd Confuly and fails over' into Africk. Hanni- 
bal is calld home* 

Polyb. h ri— -14 — ly. JUv. /. 28. ^. iT—^Td-— j8 
-r-40 — 46* £. 29. n. 24 — 3^. L. lo.n. 20 — 28. 

The Lot of Arms was no longer favourable to 
the Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent Vivacity 

* Polvbius fiioJ^i At Ufi u ode in vAicI^ this Defeat isde- 

• ameknt fol to ten ihnfand, and fcrib*d. Carthagini}ain noncgo 

$hM$ of the Romans to two thou- Nuntios mittam fuperbw. Oc- 

Jfm^d. L. 1 1, p. 8 70. Edit. Gro- cidit, Occidit fpcs oinnis & for- 

no7. tuaa noOri Noroims, Afimbak 

» Horace >«tf»#i him deliver intcrcwpto. Xr.4. OA4. 
hmfolf i» thtfi Words in the f fie 
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of the young Sciph had entirely reftor'd the .RoktM 
Atfairs in th^.t Nation, as the courageous Siownefs 
of Fabius had before done m Italy. The three Car* 
tbagiman Gmerais in Spain^ Afdrubal Son of Gifgo^ 
Hannoj and Mago^ had been defeated with their nu- 
merous Armies in feveral Engagements againfl: the 
Romans. Sciph at laft remained Matter of Spain^ 
which he had entirely reduc'dtto the ^c^«/^« Power; 
It was now that Majiniffa^ a powerful African Prince^ 
embraced the Roman Caufe, and Sypbax on the con- 
trary that of Carthage* 

S CI PlOy on his Return to Ronse^ was decljjr'd 
Confol, being then thirty Years of Age. He had 
for his CoUegue P. Licinius Craffus^ Sicily fell to 
the Share of Scipio^ with a Permiffion to pals into 
Africk if he law it convenient. He made all poffible 
Hafte to his Province^ whilft his Collogue reraain'd 
in Italy to command in the Country in which Han^^ 
nibal had retir'd. 

The taking of Ntiv Carthage^ X>h which Occafiort 
Scipio had difplay'd all the Prudence, all the Cou- 
rage and Capacity which could be expefted from the 
greateft Generals, and the entire Conqutft of Spaifi^ 
were more than fufficient to immortalize his Name : 
But he only regarded them as fo many Steps apd 
Degrees by which he was to climb to a greater Ua* 
dertaking, and this was the Conqueft of Africk. He 
pafiM over into it^ and made it the Seat of the Wan 

The Ravage of the Country, the Siege of Utica^ 
one of the ftrongeft Places of Africk^ the entire De-t 
feat of t|je two Armies led by Syphasc and Afdrubal 
whole Camp was burn'd by Scipio^ and afterward$ 
the taking of Syphax himfelf who was the moft 
powerful Relburce left to the Carthaginians j all this 
brought them at laft to Thoughts of Peace. They 
deputed for that Purpole thirty of their principal 
Senators, chofen out of the powerful Body of thole 
caird the Council of the Hundred Arrived in the 
Tent of the Ronidn CJenerai, they all threw them- 5. 
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lekes proftrate on the Earth (fuch was the Cuftom 
of their Country) fpoke to him in Terms of great 
Submiflion^ charging Hannibal with the Beginning 
and Calamities of the whole War, and promis'd on 
the Part of the Senate a blind Obedience tathe Or- 
ders of the Roman People. Scipio anfwer'd, that tho' 
he came into JJrick not for Peace but Conqiieft, yet 
he would grant them a Peace on Condition chat they 
. delivered up to the Romans all Priibners and Defer^ 
ters^ that they would call their Annies out of Italy 
and Gauh, that they would no more let Foot in 
Spain-, that they would deliver up to their Victor 
aU their Ships, twenty excepted^ that they would 
give to the Romans five hundred thoufand Buihels of 
Wheat, and three hundred thoufand of Barly, and 
pay the Sum of fifteen thouland Talents. If thefe 
Conditions pleas'd, they might, he laid, fend Am- 
bafladors to the Senate. They feign'd a Compliance, 
but this was only to gain Time for the Return of 
Hannibal. A Truce was granted to the Carthagini- 
ans^ who immediately fent Envoys to Rome^ and at 
the fame time a Deputation to Hannibal to order his 
Return into Jfrick. 

He was th^n, as we have before faid, in the 
Extremities of Italy. Here the Deputation from 
Carthage found him, which he could not hear with- 
out Groans and almoft Tears, in Rage and Mad- 
y nefs to fee himlelf thus oBlig'd to quit lus Prey, Ne- 
ve^anifh'd Man ° fliew'd fo much Regret for leav- 
ing his native Country, as Hannibal did in going out 
of that of an Enemy. He often look*d back to Italy ^ 
accufing Gods and Men of his Misfortunes, and 
loading himfelf with a thoufand Execrations that he 

o Raro quennuam alium pa* Hominci^ue accn&ntcin, in (e 

friam exilii caula relinquenteni quoque ac fuum ipfius caput 

ioagis HKsftum abiifle fcrunt, cxecratum, ^od non cfnenfum 

c[uam Annibalem hoftium ter- ah Canmnfi vtBoria militem Ro- 

ft' cxcedentcm. Rcfpcxiflfe mam dnxi£e$» Liv. L 39. n. 20. 
f«pc luliae Littora, Si .Dcos '^ 

had 
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had not after the Battle of Canna led his Soldiers 
to Rome all reeking with the Blood of her Citizens. 

At i?^w^ the Senate, ill fatisfy'd with the Excu- 
fes offer'd by the Carthaginian Envoys in Juftificati- 
on of their Republick, and the ridiculous Otfer of 
its keeping to the Treaty of LutatiuSy thought pro- 
per to refer tiie Decifion of the whole to Scipio^ 
who beitig upon the Spot, could beft judge of the 
Conditions fit to be infifltd on by the State. 

About the fame Time the Prsetor OSlavius fail- 
ing from Sicily with two hundred VefTels of Burdeti 
was attack'd near Carthage by a furious Tempefl 
which difpers'd all his Navy. The Citizens not be- 
ing able to fee fo rich a Prey efcape out of their 
Hands, demanded importunately the failing out of 
the Carthaginian Fleet to leize it. The Senate, after . 
a weak Refiftance comply'd. Jfdruhal failing out 
of the Harbour feized the greateft part of the Ro- 
man Ships, and brought them to Carthage^ notwith- 
ftanding the Truce was yet fubfifting. 

SCIP 10 font Deputies with Complaints to tlie 
Carthaginian Senate, who were but little regarded. 
The Expeftation of Hannibal had reflor^d their 
Courage, and fill'd them with great Hopes. There 
was even a Danger to the Deputies of ill Treatment 
from the Populace. Therefore they demanded a 
Guard, which was granted, and two Veflels of the 
Republick attended them. But the Magiftrates, who 
were for having no Peace, .and were determined to 
renew tne War, gave private Orders to Afdruhal^ 
who was with the Fleet near Utica^ to attack the 
Roman Galley when it Ihould arrive in the Rivet 
Bagrada near the Roman Camp, where the Guard 
was order'd to leave them. He obeyM the Order, 
and fent out two Galleys againfl the AmbafTadors, 
who nevcrthelefs made their Efcape, but with Dif- 
ficulty and Danger* 

This was a new Subjeft of War between the 
two Nations, more animated now, or rather more 

U 2 cxal^ 



cxalperatcd againft one another than ever before i 
the Romans by the Defire to revenge ib black a 
Perfidy, the Carthaginians from a Perfuafion that no 
Peace was now to be expefted. 

At the lame Time Lalius and Fulvius arriv'd in 
the Roman Camp with the full Powers lent from the 
Senate to Scipio. With them came the Carthaginian 
Envoys in their Return from Rome. As Carthage 
had not only broke the Truce, but violated the 
Laws of Nations in the Perfbns of the Roman Am- 
baf&dors, it was natural to ma](e Reprilals upon the 
Carthaginian Deputies, But Scipio confiderbg ^ ra- 
ther what the Roman Generofity rcquir'd, than the 
Carthaginian Perfidy merited, not to depart either 
from the Principles of his Nation or himlelf, fent 
the Deputies to Carthage without any Injury offer'd 
to them. , A Moderation fo aftoniihing, and in ftch 
a O^njunfture, terrify *d and put Carthage herfelf to 
the Bluih. Hannibal conceiv'd a ftill higher Opi- 
nion of a General, who oppos'd, to the dilhonour- 
able Praftices of the Enemy, only an Integrity and 
Noblenefs of Soul, more worthy Admiration, than 
all his warlike Virtues. 

In the mean time HannibaJy importuned by his 
Citizens, advanc'd into the Coiiptry, and arriving at 
Zama^ five Days March from Carthage^ he pitch'd 
his Tents, He lent out Spies. to obferve the Pof- 
ture of the Romans. Scipio having lurpriz'd them, 
for their Punifhment only order'd . them to b« led 
about the Roman Camp that they might iiave an 
cxafl: Survey of it, and then fent thea\ back to 
' Hannibal He was eafily lenfible from miat Caufc 
flow'd fb noble an AfTurance. After what he had 
experienced, he no longer expefted a Return of For- 

P *£ajto7r«7<} srotf' ivrS avx' cianim modo fides, fed ctlam 

Ao>7?o^y^, fix, «T4> T/ Skfiv jus Gentium in Legatis viola- 

'jicL^Hv KtiLfx^4oyiH^^ toV Tj mmcjOTct; tamen £c nihil nee 

/iof^jrT^x^'gtf/'P^ftotitff, Polyb. Inltltutts populi Romam ncc 

'. 1. I5«^P- 9^$' Ed. Gronov. fuis moribus indignum in iis 

^ibMs Scipio. Etfi non indi- feaurum eflc. Liv. /. 30. n. 25. 

' "^ \- tune. 
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tune. While all the World Jncited him to War, 
he lingly drcam'd of Peace. He hop'd the Condi- 
tions of it wou'd be the more reafbnable, as he-was 
at the Head of an Army, and the Lot of Arms 
was uncertain. He ftnt therefore to demand an 
Interview with Scipic. It was agreed to, and the 
Time and PJace fix'd. 

The Interview betwixt HANNIBAL and 
S C I P I O /» Atrick, followed by a Battle. 

PoJyb. L 15. Liv. I 30. n. 25 — jj. 

These two Generals, the greateft not only of 
their own Age, but worthy to be compared with all . 
that h^d ever iiv'd before them, meeting at the ap- 
pointed Place, remained, feme Time in a deep Si- 
lence, as if ftruck with a mutual Admiration of one 
another. At laft Hannibal (poke, and after an elo- 
quent Encomium beftow'd on Scipioy he expatiated 
in a lively Defcription of the Diforders of War, 
and the Miferics which it had brought as well to the 
Vigors as the vanquilhed. He conjured him not 
to fuffer himlelf to be dazled with the Luftre of 
his Viftories. He repreftnted to him that however 
happy he had hitherto been, he ought to tremble 
at the Inconftancy of Fortune : That without going 
far bac^ for Examples, he himfelt who fpoke to him * 
was a pregnant Proof: That Scipio was then what 
himfelf had been at Tthrafjmene and Canna : That he 
ought to make a better Ule of Opportunity than 
himlelf had done, and confent to Peace at a Time 
when he was Mailer of the Conditions. He con- 
cluded with declaring that the Carthaginians were 
willing to refign Sicily^ Sardinia^ Spain^ and all the 
liles between jlfrick and Italy to the Romans. That 
they were content, fince it was the Will of the Gods, 
tQ ihut themfelves up within Jfrick^ and to fee the 

U J Romans 
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Romans extending their Empire into 4iftant Conn- 
tries. 

iJC/P/O's Anfwer was Ihort, but with «|ual 
Dignity. He. reproach'd the Perfidy of the Cartba- 
ginians in the plundering the Roman Gallies before 
the Truce was expired. He imputed to them, and 
their Injuftice, all the Calamities which the two 
Wars had been attended with. After his Thanks 
to Hannikat for the Admonition given him concern- 
ing the Uncertainty of human Events, he concluded 
with bidding him prepare for Battle, unlets he was 
willing to accept the Conditions already proposed, 
to which neverthelefs Ibme others would be added 
to puniih the Cartbagimans for the Violation of the 
Truce. 

. HANNIBAL could not bring himfelf to ac- 
cept thele Conditions, and they parted with the Re- 
^lution of deciding the Fate of Carthage by a ge- 
neral Afliion. Each of them encouraged his Troops 
to fight valiantly. Hannibal recounted his ViSories 
obtained over the Romans^ the Generals flain by 
him, the Armies which he had cut in Pieces. Set- 
fio reprcfented to his Men the Conqueft of both the 
SpainSy his Succefles in Africky and the Coofeffion 
made by the Enemies themfelves of their Weakneis 
by thus coming to defire a Peace. All this was 
Ipoke ^ with the. Tone and the Air of a Conqueror. 
Never Motives were more prevalent to^cngs^e 
Troops to a gallant Behaviour. This Day was to 
compleat the Glory of one or other of the Generals, 
and decide whether Rome or Carthage was to give 
J-aw to Nations. 

I UNDERTAKE not to defcribe the Order of 
the Battle, nor the Vulour of the two Armies. It 
is eafy to imagine that two luch esepcricnccd Gene- 
rals forgot nothing which might contribute to the 

^ Cclfus h»c corjfiofe vultu- deres, diccB«C. iiV /. Jo- ^ 
que ita l«to, ut vicifle jam cic- 32." 

' ^ ^ Viaory 
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Viflrory. The Carthaginians^ after an obftinate Fight, 
were obliged to fly, leaving behind them twenty 
thouiand Men on the Field of Battle, and an equal 
Number of Prifoners was taken by the Romans. 
Hannibal efcaped in the Tumult, and, entering Car^ 
thagey owned that he was vanquilhed without Re- 
Iburce, and that the City had no other Choice left, 
but that of Peace on any Conditions. Scipio be- 
ftow'd great Eiogies on him, chiefly with regard to 
his Capacity in taking Advantages, ranging his Ar- 
my, and giving his Orders in the Engagement ^ and 
hp affirmed, that Hannibal this Day had exceeded 
hinifelf, tho* Succefs had dilappointed his Courage ' 
and Prudence. 

For himfelf, he well knew how to make his Ad- 
vantage of the Viftory and Confternation of the Ene- 
my. He ordered one of his Lieutenants to lead 
his Land Army to Carthage^ while himlelf conduc- 
ed the Fleet thither. He was not far from it when 
he met a Veflel cover'd with Streamers and Branches 
of Olives, bringing ten of the moft confiderable Per- 
fons of the City as Ambafladors to implore his Cle- 
mency. He difinils'd them without Anfiver, and 
bad them wait on him at Tunis where he ftiould flop. 
The Deputies of Cartbage^ to the Number of thirty, 
came to him at the appointed Place, and defircd 
Peace in Terms the moft lubmiflive. He called a 
Council, of which the greateft Part was for raziiig 
Carthage^ and treating the Inhabitants with the laft 
Severity. But the Time which a City io well for- 
tified would coft to take it, and Scipio\ Fear of a 
Succeflbr to come whilft he fhould be employed in 
the Siege, turned the Scale on the Side of Cle- 
mency. 
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^ Peace concluded between tU Carthaginians and the 
Romans, ^he End of the Second Punic ff^ar. 

Pofyh. I 15, Liv. L 30. n. 16 — ^44. 

The Conditions of the Peace diftated by Scipio to 
the Carthaginians were, "That the Carthaginians 
jbould remain free with the Prefervationof their Laws^ 
'^territories and Towns which they poffefs^d in Africk 
before the fVar — that they Jhauld deliver up to the 
Romans all DeferterSy Slaves and Prijoners belonging 
to them—That they fhould deliver up all their Ships 
except ten 1 rircmes, all their tame Elephants^ and 
tame no more^ That it fiould not be lawful for them 
to make fVar out of Africk, nor even there without 
PermiJJion from the Roman People — That they Jbould 
refore to,MdLimii2i all which they bad taken from bim 
or his Jnceftors^^That they Jbould give Money and 
Corn to the Roman y/uxiljar^eSy till their ^mba/a- 
dors Jhould return from Rome — That they fhould pay 
- to the Romans^ ten thoufand huboic Talents ' of Silver 
in fifty annual Payments 5 and give a hundred Hojia- 
ges to be named by Scipio. To give them Time to 
jfend to Rome^ it wasS agreed to grant them a Truce, 
on Condition of their reltoring the Ships taken on 
Occafion of the firft, withcJwt which they were to 
hope for neither Truce nor Peace. When the De- 
jjuties were returned to Carthage^ tliey laid before 
the Senate the Conditions diSated by Scipio. They 
appeared fo intolerable to Gifgo^ that in a Speech he 
endeavoured to diflTuade his Citizens from accepting 
a Pe^ce on luch Ihameful Terms. Hamibal^io- 

r Accifding to Bqdaeus the EuIjoic Takta —— — . j6 Miius. 
^6 Mfpes ftduced to Engliih Money — - 175/. '' 

CovfetJMe'ntly lOooo Exxho^t Talents 1,750,000. 

So th^t the C2iTihz%m\2im paid anmtally T 55000/. 

This caltnlation is as near the Truth as if can ml! he brought^ thi 
Euboic Talent fometbing exceeding $6 Mines. 

''•■'■■' '' ' " ' voked 
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yoked at the Calmnefs with which fuch an Orator 
was he*rd. took Gifgo by the Arm, and dragged 
him from his Seat. A Behaviour io outrageous and 
unbecoming a free City like Carthage^ rais'd an uni- 
verial Complaints Hannibal himlelf was difturbed 
when he reflected on it, and immediately excufed 
himlelf* " As 1 left, faid he, your City at the Age 
*' of nine Years, and returned not till after thirty 
'^ fix Years of Abfenee, I had leiftire to inflxua my 
" fclf in military Knowledge, in which, if Imiftakc 
*^ not, I raiile an equal Improvement. As for your 
*' l^aws and your Cuftoms, it is no Wonder that I 
^^ am ignorant of them j it is from you that I de- 
** fire to learn them,**' He then enlarged upon the 
Neceffity they yvere under of having a Peace. He 
added, that Thanks were due to the Gods who had 
inclined the Romans to grant them Peace even on 
thele Conditions. He let .them fee the Importance 
of their uniting in Counlels, and of giving no Op- 
portunity, by their Divifions, for the People's ta- 
king under their Cognifance an Affair of this Na- 
ture. The whole Senate came into -his Sentiments, 
and the Peace Was accepted. The Senate latisfied 
Scipio for the Ships demanded by him, and, after 
they had obtained a Truce of three Months, dif 
patched Ambafladors to Rome. 
/ They, were admitted to immediate Audience, and 
were all venerable for their Years and Dignities. 
jffdrubal^ firnzm^d Hoedusj the irreconcileable Enemy 
ot Hannibal and his Faction, Ipoke firft, and after 
having'excnled in the beft Manner he could the Peo^ 
pie of Carthage y by throwing the Blame of the Rup* 
ture upon the Ambition of fbme particular Men, 
he added, that if the Carthaginians had liftened 
to the Counlels of Hanno and himfelfi they might 
have been able to have given to . the Romans^ ^rfie 
Peace which they were no* obliged to fue'for* 
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^ But *, continued he, it is very rare to find Wiiaom 
^ and Prolpcrity in Agreement together. The Roman 
•* People are invincible from this, that in the PrO' 
•* iperity of their Affairs they prefervc their Realbn 
** and Moderation. And it would be aftoniihing if 
^ they Ihould ad other wife.' j/Succels only dazles 
•' and blinds thc^fe to whom it^new and uqfuftom- 
^ ed- / The Romans always viftorious, are ahnoft 
•^ infenfible to the Charms of Viftory, and have 
^ extended their Empire in Ibme Senfe more by their 
•* Humanity to the conquered, than *by Conqueft 
" itfelf." The reft in a Manner lels noble, bewailed 
the prefent Condition of their Country, and the 
Grandeur and PdWer from which ihe was fallen. 

The Senate and the People equally inclinable to 
Peace, lent full Powers to Scipio to conclude it, left 
the Conditions to hira, and permitted him to bring 
back his Army after the Peace was concluded. 

The AmbalTadors dcfired Leave to fearch the 
City for their Prilbners, and found about two hun- 
dred whom they were defirous to RanibnL The 
Senate fent them to Scipio^ With Orders to reftore 
them free on the Conclufion of the Peace. 

The Catihaginians^ On the Return of their Am- 
baffadors, conducted the Peace with ly^/^/^ on his 
own Terms. They put into his Hands more than 
five htmdred Ships which he caufed to be burnt in 
Sight o{€aMage : A Sight fuffici^ntly fad to the In- 
habitants of that unfortunate City ! He ftruck off 
the Heads of the Allies of the Latin Name, and 
hang'd aB the Roman Deferters. 

. « Raro fimul hiHniiiibus bo- toa fortuna fit, impotcntes las- 

iiara fortunam bonahique fncn- titiae infanire : Populo Roma- 

tem darL Popirium Romanum no afitata ac propc obfolcta ex 

Ho inyiaum effc, ^uod in le- vi&oria gaudia die ; ac plus 

cundisrRebusikj^ere & toniule- pene parcendo viQis, quam vin- 

jre tneuiMcrit Etheitleiriiran- cendo, imperium aujfiffe. Z.i». 



dum fttiffe fi aliter faccrcnt. /. 30. n. 42. 
'Ex iiJiblcntia, quibusnova bo- 
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When the Payment of the firft Tax impofedby 

the Treaty came to be made, the-Difficulty of raifing 

it from an Exchequer exhaufted by fo long a War, 

threw the Senate into a naekncholly Silence, and 

many could not even refrain from Tears. It is faid 

that Hannibal falling a laughing, was bitterly re* 

proached by Afdruhal Htedns for his Infiilt on his 

Country's AflBiaion. " If, faid that General, my 

*^ Heart could be looked into, and feen as clearly 

" as my Looks, yop would be fenfible that this 

" Laughter lb offenfive to you, flows net from a» 

^^ intemperate Joy, but from a Mind almoft diftrafl^ 

" ed with the Publick Misfortunes. But neither is 

" this Laughter fo unieafonable as your ahfurd and 

" and unbecoming Tears. Then, then, ouight yop 

" to have wept when your Arms were taken ftoitl 

" you, your Ships burned, and all foreign Wars jjj^ ^iCk^ - 

" hibited> That was the Stroke whieh laid us pro- 

" ftrate — We are only fenfible of the publick Cala- 

*^ xnities fo far as we have a perfonal Concern in it>j 

" and the Loft of our Money gives us the m^ft 

** finartiflg Grief. Wherefore when our City was 

" ftripp'd of her Spoils by the Viftor, when Ihe 

^^ was left: unarmed and defencelels amidft fo many 

" powerful and warlike Nations, not a Groan, n^ 

^' a Sigh was heard. At prefent, whai you arc 

" calFd on to levy a Tax by the Poll, you lament ^ 

« if all were loft. I wiih the Subjeft of this Daff 

" Fears does not in a little Time appear the fcaft of 

** your Misfortunes." 

SCIP 10 J after all was concluded, cmbarkM to 
repals the Sea into Italy. He arrived at iS&m^i? through 
Crowds rf People whom Curiofity drew togedier 420 
behold his March. He had a Triumph decreed the 
moft magnificent that Rome had ever feen, 'and the 
Sirname of Africanus beftow'd upon him, an Ho- 
nour till then unknown, no Perfon before him having 
taken the Name of a vanquiihed Natif^ Such was 
' '^- . ■ • •' * '' " ■ ^ ,-.-■•- ^2^. 
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A. M. the Cmiclufion of the Second P/sf»;/ War, after a 
^^*fj^Jg^ Continuance of feventccn Years. 

jt Jhort Reflexion upon tbe Government i?/' Carthage 
tp tbe Tme of tbe Second Punic War. 

I SMALL finilh what I have to lay with regard 
t. €.f. to the Second P«wV War, with a Reflexion of Poly* 
^87, ^88.fo»x^ which will ferve to di (cover the Difference be- 
«,Orwr. ijijgen the two Commonwealths. At the beginning 
of the lecond Punk War, and in the Time o^ Han- 
nibatj it may be laid that Carthage was in fome Man- 
ner in its Decline. Its Youth^ its Flower, its Vi- 
gour were already faded. It had begun to fink from 
its Elevation, and was inclining towards its Ruin : 
Whereas Rome was then, one may lay, in the Bloom 
wid Strength of Years, and fwiftly advancing to the 
Conqueft of the Univcrfe. The Reafon of the De- 
cay of the one, and the Encreaft of the other, is 
drawn by PolybiuSy from the different Governments 
of thefe Commonwealths in the Time that we arc 
Ipeaking of At Carthage the Populace had fciz'd 
into their Hands the Sovereign Authority in pub- 
lick Affairs, and the Advice of the Aged or the Ma- 
giftrates was no longer liften'd to : Affairs were ma- 
naged by Faftion and Intrigue. To take no No- 
tice of what the FatHon againft Hannibal prafKfed 
the whole Time that he was employed, to diog the 
Wheels of his Adminiftration, the fingle Faft of 
the Roman Veffels pillagM in the Time of a Truce, 
a Perfidy to which the Populace compelled the Se- 
nate to lend their Name and Afliftance, is a Proof 
of what Polybius advances. On the contrary, this 
was the very Tirte when Rome pay'd the greateft 
Regard to her Senate, when her Ancients were 
heard and rever'd as Oracles. It is well known how 
jealous the Roman "^P^ople were of their Authority, 
chiefly in that Branch of it which r^ardcd the 
Eleftion of Magiftrates, A Century compofed of 

young 
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pung Men, who by Lot were to give the firft Suf^ 
Erage which ordinarily drew after* ic all the reft, had 
aamed two Confuls. Upoi> die bare Remonftrancc 
^^Fabius ' reprefcnting to tW.Peoplc^thatinaStorfti, 
fuch as Rifme was then 'ftru'ggling witj^ tJfc ableft 
Pilots were to be chofenr-^ ^eer the Common-Ship, 
the Century returned to the Suffrages, and named 
other Confuls. From this -Difference of Gwern- 
ment Polybius infers a Neceflity of a People, thus 
condufted by the Prudence of the Aged, carrying 
the Advantage over a State governed by the giddy 
Multitude. And in fail Rome^ gtiided by the 
wife Counfels of her Senate, had at laft the Supe-» 
liority as to the Bulk of the War, tho' flie was 
worfted in fevetal Eng|gtei«ts, and eftabliijhed her 
Power and Grandeur tipon the Ruins of her Rival* 

"The Interval between^ the Second and Third Punic 
* H^ary ctrntaining 5 5 Tears. 

This Interval^ tho' fcfficiently confiderable for its 
Duration, is very little remarkable for its Events 
as they regsffd Cartbage\ They may be reduced to . 
two JHieads, of which one concerns the Perfon of 
Hannibaly the other the particular Differences be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Mafinijfa King of the 
Numidians. We Ihall treat of both feparately, but 
without giving them any great Extent. 

^ Quilibct nautamm refto- quillo navigamus, fed jam ali- "^ 

rumquc tranQoillo mari guber- quot proccUis fabraeru pcne 

narc potcft : Ubi faeva orta tcm- iumus. Icaque qnis ad gubcr- 

pcftas eft, ac turbato mari ven- nacula fedeat, fumma cura pro- 

to rapitur navis, turn viro & videndum ac praecavcndum nCH 

gubcrnatorc opus eft. Non tran- bis cfl, Liv. I, Z4. n, 8. 
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Sect. !• The Continuation of the Htjtary of 
HANNIBAL. 

WHE jl t^aSdoQ^y,.^^^ War was ternrina-i 
ted by the Tmty of Peace coacluded with| 
Sapio^ Hamihai^^^%k h^|F<felf laid in the Cartbagini' 
an Saiate, was '45 Years of Age. What remains fori 
us to fay of this great Man^ contains a Space of 2^1 
Y^arSi 

HANNlBAti. undirtahs and aceomplijhes tbe\ 

Re formation of $1^ JuJiUe^ and $be freafury of 

Carthage* > . ^ ♦ i 

•i , 

From the Conclulion of t^^ Peace, Hannibal y 
at leaft in the ^Beginnings, hadia ve^^y great Repu- 
tation in Carthage J wfifere he fipained tfie firfl: Em- 
ploys of the State with Honoii and Agplaufe, He j 
was put at th$ Head of th/ Cartbag^ian Forces 
Cmi, iJip^m Ibme Wars againft the Africans: Jkxt the Ro' 
in Annib. fj^ns^ to whom the very N«ie of Hannibal gave an 
^' ^* Uneafinefe, not able to f^p/hinj quietly with Arms 
in his Hands; made Complaint, and hs was recall'd 
to Carthage. 

On his Return he wa^ made Praetor, a Charge 
very confiderable, and inverted with great Authori- 
ty. So that Carthage opened to him a new Scene 
*for the Dilplay of Virtues, and Qualities of a dif- 
ferent Nature from thofe which we have hitherto 
admired in hinL and \vhich will finilh. the CharaSer 
of this great Man. % ^ 

Full with Defire to reftore the Affairs of his 
ruined Couqtry, he thought that the moft Kkely 
Means to make a State flouriih, w^e an equal Dil^ 
tribution of Juftice to all the Subjefts, and a faith- 
ful Management of the pi\blick Treaiury*^ . The 
Firft, by m Equality prelerved amortgft the Citi- 
zens) 
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sens, and an undiftqrbed Liberty enj®y'd under tht 
Procefliion of the Laws which put themfelves, theii^ 
Honour, and their Properties, in Security, unite 
Jie JWembers of the Commonwealth more clofely 
together, and all more %^^ly to the State, to which 
^hey owe the Prefcrv^iob of all that is dear atjd 
valuable to them. The Second, by a faithful Ma- "^ 
aagementof the publick Fun^s, keeps in Reiervean 
always aflured Relburce for ^^^en Emergencies, 
md ^^s the People from th& Impofition of newr 
Taxes^hich are made neceffary by Profufion, and 
which moft contribute to give Men an Averfion for 
the Government, 

HA NNIBJ L &vf with Concef « di». Difor- 
der which had equally crept into the AdminiftraHon 
of Juftice, and the Mlnagemept of the Treafiiry. 
Upon his being nominated Praetor, as his Love for 
Order gave him an Uneafinels at every Deviation 
from it, and prompted him to reftore it, he had 
the Courage to undertake the Reformation of this 
double Abufe which drew infinite; others after jit, 
without fearing either the Anim^fity of the ^ 
Faftion which was opposed to him, or the new Eip: . * 
mities which his Zeal for the Republick covld not 
fail to procure him. 

The Bench of the Judges committed the mo&Uo. 1,3:5. 
crying Extortions with Impunity. They were fon.4<^. • 
many petty Tyrants, who arbitrarily dilpoftd of the 
Goods and Lives of the Citizens, without any pot \ 
fibility of giving Check to their Violences, becaulc "^^ 
they held their Commiflions for Life, and mutually *-- 
flood by one another. Hannibal^ in Quality of Prae* 
tor, fummoned before his Tribunal at)| Officer who 
made an open Abufe of his Power, Bivy calls him 
aQuefton -This Officer who was in the oppofit^ 
Faftion to Hannibal^ and had already all the Pride 
and Haughtinefs oS the Judges, -into whole Order 
he was to be admitted on the Expiration of his pre- 
fent Office, infblently refofed to obey the Summons* 

Hannibal 
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Hannihal was not of a Temper to luffer tamely ad 
Affront of this Nature. He caufed him to be ieiz'd 
by a Liftor, and brought him before the PeopleJ 
There, not content with aiming his Reftntment at 
this fiigle Officer, he ■ impeached the whole Bench 
of Judges, whole infiipportable and tyrannical Pride 
was neither curbed by the Fear of the Laws, nor 
a Reverence of the Magiftratcs. And, as he per- 
ceived that he was heard with Attention, and 
that the loweft of the People on this^|^afion 
diicovered that tjiey were no longer able to oear the 
Snfolent Pride of thefe Judges, who feem'd to de- 
fign upon their Liberty, he propolcd and carry'd a 
Law for the Removal of Judges every two Year?, 
with a Claufe that ncMie ihould continue in Office 
beyond that Term. liYi\9 Law gainM him t\it 
Friendfhip and Eftcem of the People, but in Pro- 
portion drew upon him the Hatred of the greateil 
Part of the Grandees and Nobles. 
Ibid. »• He undertook another Reformation, which railed 
4^»47- x)M Enemies, but acquired him equal Honour. 
The publick Revenues were cither diflipated by the 
Negligence of thofe who had the Management of 
them, or became the Prey and the Plunder of the 
chief Men of the City and the Magiftrates, fo that 
Money being wanting to pay, the yearly Tribute 
due to the RomanSy it was very near being kvy'd 
upon private Perfons. Hannibal entering into a large 
- Detail of the publick Revenues, ordered an exad 
Account of them to be laid before hini, inquired 
into the Application of them, the Employments 
and ordinary Revenues of the State j and dilcover- 
ing by this Examination, that the publick Funds 
had been in 4 great Meafure embezzled by the Kna- 
very of the Officers employed in them, he declared 
and promiied in a full Alfembly, that, without any 
new Taxes impofed upon private Men, the Repub- 
lick fhould hereafter be put into a Capcity to pay 
the Tribute to the Romans^ anciihe was as good as 

his 
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Ills Wdrd. The jpublick- Farmers, whole Tliefts 
and Rapines he had publickly defeated, who had 
fatten'd themlelves upon the Sjpoils of their Coun- 
try, exclaim'd "^ againft this Reformation is if it had 
vrrefted their Properties out of their Hands, and 
hot the Pluttder which they had made upon the 
Publicb 

itre Ritfeat and Death of Hannibal; 

'ThU dduble Reform opfenM a great many MoUthi 
iagaihft Hannibal. His Enemies wr|t^iriceflantly td 
the chief -Men oJ: thfeir BViends at Rome to inform 
theiii of a fecret Intelligence which he hfeld with 
yintiochus King of Syria^ from whom he received 
frequent Couriers ^ and that this Prince had private^ 
ly difpatch'd Agents to hiiri td concert with him th& 
Meifures of thie War which he was liieditating* 
That as fome Animals are never to be brought 
frdm their natural Fierceheft, fo this Manj turbu- 
lent and reftlefe in Spirit, could not brook Eafei 
and would Iboner or later fly out into former Ex- 
cefles. Thefe Informations were heard at Rotne^ and 
the Trahlaftions- of the preceding War, begun and 
carry'd on almoft filigly by him, gave great Proba- 
bility to them. Scipio bravely oppos'd the violent 
Meafures which the Senate were for taking on this 
Intelligence, by reprefentirig it as below the Digni- 
ty of the Roman People to lend their Nartie to the 
Hatred and AccUfecions of the Enemies of HannU 
bahy to fupport by their Authority their unjuft 
Paffionsi and obftinately to purliie him even in the 
Bofbm of his Country, as if it had been tod little I 

for them to have drove iiim out of the Field. 

" T^uift veto ifei (ju6s fJavcrat infenfi & iirafi, Rotnafl^ iti 
pfer aliquot annos publicus pc- Ahnibalem, & ipfos caufam 
iuhtUs, vcluc boilis creptis, rioti Odii quaercntcs, inftigabailt} 
fUrto eoirum jnariibils cj:tono,' liv. /, 33. 1^.474 



Notwithstanding thefe wile Rcmonftrart- 
ces the Senate nam'd three Commiflioners to carry 
. their >Coniplaints to Carthage^ an^ to demand Han- 
nibal to be delivered up to them. On their Arri- 
val, though other things were pretended, yet /r^»- 
»/£^/ was lenfible that himfelf was aim'd at. To- 
wards Night he convey'd himfelf off in a Ship pro- 
vided for that Purpofe^ and deplor'd his Country's 
Fate more tKan his own. Septus Patriae quam 
^ ^t^y^i^ *y^(?f//«? event us miferatus. This was the^fixth Year 
w fu'oT^^^"* the Conclufion of the Peace. The firft Place 
* he landed at was Tyre^ where he was received as into 
his fecond Country, and had all the Honours pay'd 
him due to his exalted Merit. After a Stay of 
lome Days here, he departed for Antiocbia which 
the King had lately left, and from thence went on 
to him at Ephefus. The Arrival of io great a Ge- 
neral gave great Pleafure to the King, and contri- 
buted not a little to determine him to the War with 
Rome^ which had hitherto kept him in Sulpence and 
Uncertainty. In this City a Philolbplier, who pafs*d 
for the greateft Orator of j^fta^ had the Imprudence 
to harangue before Hannibal on the Duties of a Ge- 
neral, and the Rules belonging to Wan The Speech 
was very long, and charm'd the whole Atidieoce. 
ic de ^^ ^^^ thought fit to ask HannibaVs Opinion of it, 
)rat. who reply'd, " That he had feen feveral old Do- 
.ib. 2. " tards, but that this exceeded 'cm all."^^ 
i^' The Carthaginians^ with Reafon, fearing that 

this Elcape might draw upon them the Arms of the 
Romans^ fail'd not to give Intelligence to tiiem that 

^v Hie Pcenus liberc relpon- fJLit,wv:i^vtArovuvmi\)iTosT^slt 

dific fertur, multos le deliros i^ycaf iftTrgi^tctj ri* h tilrQig 

fcnes faepe vidiflb : Sed qui ma- iw/j-j^^wy «X^'* ^ ^* Hannibal 

gis quam Phormio dcliraret vi- hearing a Sxoic Philofofhet under- 

diffe ncminem. Stobacus Scrm. taking to proof that the ^fe Man 

hi. groes this Account of the Mat-: ^as the only General, laugh' d^ 

Ur* 'Am)3a^ otKtf a*^ 5"o<;ca ri' as thinking it intpojflbl* for a Man 

vof lirtyjt^KVTog'y on o ao^s to have any Knowledge in War^ 

fj,i¥os f frtTwp'oV l$\Vi tyih^iTi^ w without a long Pra9ic§ in it, 

Han* 
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Hannibal was retir'd to jintiochus \ The New^ was 
unwelcome, ahd might have tum'd much to their 
Diladvantage^ had the King known how to inake 
ufe of the Opportunity put into his Hands. 

The firft Advice given him by Hannibal^ andUv,!. j/ji 
frequently repeated after\yards, was to carry the War^. 6q. 
into Italy. He' demanded a hundred Ships, eleven 
or twelve thouland Land Forces, and offer'd him- 
felf to command the Navy, to engage the Carthagi* 
nians in the War, arid thea to make a Delcentupori 
Italy^ while the King held himfelf in a Readinels 
to pals over the Sea from Greece with his Army, 
when it fliould be thought proper. This was the 
only Meafure proper to be purfu'd by the King, 
and he ipimediately was coavinc'd of it. 

HANNIB AL thought it proper to pre-engage Ibid, iu 
his Friends at Carthage^ and to di^ofe them to en- 
ter into his Sentiments. Befides that Letters are not 
always lafe^ they convey but an imperfeft^ Idea of 
Things, and cannot enter into a luflicient Detail. 
He therefore. dilpatch'd, a Man whom he cofafidcd 
in, with ample Inftruftions to Carthage. He was 
fcarce arrived when the Bufinefs he came about was 
fufpcaed. He was watch'd and foUow'd, and at laft 
orderM to be taken up. But he prevented the In- 
duftry of his Enemies, and made his Efcape in the 
Night, after he had fix'd in^leveral piublick I^laces 
papers which declared the Occafion of His Voyagej, 
Ihe Senate gave immediate Advice to the Romanf 
of this TrarifaOion. 

FILL I USy one of the Dejiuties fent to JSf he'Liv.lii 
fus to Jtcquaint himfelf with the State of Affairs^- ^4^ 
thercj and to difcover if it WJis poffible what were ^^/^^' ^' 
,the Defigiis of Antiocbui^ found Hannibal in that 232. Ed« 

' r Gronov. 

X rhej did more^^pr ibey fent hamfi'dftom iii Country, Sitch 
i'ioo Ships to ^Uffue and.hving him was the Gratitude fiewn hj Ckr-^ 
hack^ they made a Sate of his thage tothegreateft Cenetalthak 
Ooods^ raz*d his Houfe^ and by fie ever bred. Com. Ncp. ia 
ii ptihilik Decree declared bint vita Hannib* f. 7* ^ , 



City. He had ieveral Conferences with hinij pay'd 

him frequent Vifits, andlWppfted to teftify a particular 

Kfteem for him. But his Aim by all this was to 

render him fuipe£led, and to lefien hf^ Credit with 

the King, in which herfucceededy. 

Liv. ibid. There are Authors who afliire us that Scipio 

Plutarch, vvas in .this Embaffy, and ^cn give us the Particu- 

F W* •• "^^^ ^^ * Converfation which he had with Hannibal. 

lammu. j^^it^ ^y^ ^^^^ ^^it ifwKw* having ask'd him, who, 

in his Opinion, was the ^reateft Captain, he an- 
fwer^d Jiexander the Great ^ becauie with a Handful 
of Macedonians he had defeated innumerable Ar- 
mies, and carried his Conquefts into Countries ib re- 
mote, t]}at it j(eem*d too large for human Hope even 
to vifit them. Being afterwards askM to whom he 
ave the fecond Place, ne anfwer^d to Pyrrbus. For 
le fii:ft uAderftood the marking out of Ground for 
Camps, took Towns with the greateft Art, and 
chofe his Pofts with the greateft Judgment 5 that he 
had fo great a Dexterity in conciliating the Affefti- 
ons of People, that even the Italian Nations were 
more defirous of having him for their Governour 
than the Romans^ to whom they had lb long been 
iiibjeft. Scipio continuing, next ask'd him who was 
third Captain in his Efteem, and he xnade no Scru- 

})le to give the Preference to himfelf. Here Scipio^ 
aughing, ask'd him, "But what, would you have 
" faid,had you vanquifh'd me? I would, he reply 'd, 
** have placed my felf above jlkxander^ Pyrrhusy 
** and all the Generals which have ever iiv'd'V 
Scipio was not infendble to ib artful and fine a Flat- 
tery, which he did not cxpeft, and which giving! 

y Polybius nprifintf this Af- tUafow very 0ivi0tu^ gives anhi 

fU^ien ef Viilius to Hannibal ther T^fttg H this Cewverfati^l 

as a formed Defign to render him ani fays^ that no mere vfiu h* 

fn/peHed to Antiochuis^ for his tended by itmhan to feel ibe PbIJI 

P/$miliarify with a Roman. Li vy cf Hannibal, and te yemove of 

evms that the Thing ftuceeded as VeofS et Affrehenfons whitb H 

ilf ft had been defyifd^ ifst^ for 4 might ka^e of the Romans. ' 
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him no Rival, feem'd to.ihfinuate that no Captain 
was fit to be put in OJmparilbn with him. 

HANNPBAL^ fenfible of the Coldnefs witi? 
which Antiocbm received him finte his Conferences 
with Fillius and ScipiOy lupprels'd for Ibme time the 
Senfe of his Ulage, aqft fliut his Eyes againft it. 
But at laft he thought it proper to come to an 
Eclaircifement with the King, and to open his Mind 
freely to him. " My Father Amilcar^ laid he, when 
" I was a Boy placed me before the Altar, and 
'* made me fwear never to have any Friendfhip 
^* with the R(man People. Under the Awe of this 
** Oath I fought fix and thirty Years againft 6hem. 
*^ By this I was driven in the Time of Peace from 
^ my own Country, and am come to leefc an Afy- 
'* lum in yours. Under the Gonduft of this I fliall, 
" never ceafe exciting^upu 
^ wherever there are Men and Arms, if my Hopes 
" arc diiappointed here— —I hate, and am recipro- 
" cally hated by the Romansr Of this, my Father 
" Amikary and the Gods themftlves are Witneffes. 
*^ While therefore you have Thoughts of making 
" War upon thenK_depend upon Hannibal as an af- 
f^^ lured Friend :/lB^ it any Ncceflity drives you to 
" P^ce, find ouTRme other CounfcUor than Han;^ ^7 .^* 
*^ nibal^ who can entertain no other Thoughts but ^ ^ ' 
** thofe of Wan ) This Speech, which came from ^'^' ^ ^ 
the 'Heart, and carry 'd evident Marks of its Sin- ^ ^*"^^^ 
cerity, touch'd the King, and leem'd to fcatter all |^*-^-^"-''^ 
his Sulpicions. He refolv'd therefore to give him 
the Command of one Part of his Navy. 

But what Ravages is not Flattery capable to proi- LiV. 1. 55. 
duce in Courts and in the Minds of Princes ? Itn. 4?>43- 
was reprefented to Antiocbus^ " as an Imprudence 
*^ in him to put io much Confidence in Hannibal^ a 
" banifh'd Man, a Qartbaginiany whofe Fortune or 
" mutable Genius might every Day luggcft a thou- 
^^ fand different Projefts to him: That befides his I 

* f * warlike Reputation, which he Iw^'d on as pecu^ | 

'<,\P^: ciifC i^ feX^* ■ -ft^'ft. c^ Jar r I 

Cilv tU ^ij^ I* ^<» £^' — -: : 
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5« liar to himfelf, was tx)0 cxccffive and dangerous 
" for- any Man who fought *only under the Enfigns 
^ of another. That the King ought K) be fingly ad- 
** dreft'd to as the only General and Conduftor of 
" the War> but {t^ould HannibaJ be cmpioy'd, the 
f Lois of the Navy or the Army would be the 
," fame as in the Hands of any other, whereas all 
f' the Glory of Succefs would fall to the Share of 
" i^^/wi'^/ without any Participatioii of ^ti0chus\ 
No Minds^^ fays Livy on this Opcafion, are more /uf- 
;eptible of Envy than tbofe ivhfe Merits are belew 
their Birth and Dignity ^ to whom Virtue and fjTortb 
in others are ever hateful^ becaufe firange and 
foreign tp themfelves. ^ This Obfervation was here 
verify *d to the Letter. Jntiochus yids taken on his 
blind Side 5 law Jealoufy, which is the Mark of lit- 
tle Minds, extinguifli'd in him every generous Senti- 
ment \ Hannibal was now flighted ftnd laid afide^ but 
was well reveng'd on ^ntiochus by the ill Succefi of 
his Affairs, which difcover'd how unfortunate that 
Prince is, who has his Breaft acceflible to the itiean 
Attacks of Envy, and his Ears open to the poifih 
nous Infinuations of Flatterers.^ 
jLiv. 1. 35. In a Council held (bme time aft^r, to which Han- 
n. 7. nihal for meer Form was admitted, he, when it 
came to his Turn to Ipeak, appiy'd all hia Eloquence 
to prove that Philip of Macedon vf2i% oA any Terms 
to be invited into the Alliance of AntiochuSy which 
was not fo difficult as was imagined. " As to the 
" Manner and Operations of War, continued he, I 
" adhere imnioveably to my firft Opinion \ and if 
^' I had been then heard, Liguria and "Tufeany wou'd 
*^ by this time have been in Flames, and Hannibal 
"in //^/j' given the Romans th^i^ great eft terror. 
f* Though I ihouid be ignorant of all qt^er kinds of 

* Nulla ingenia tarn prona tutem & bonum. alienum ode- 

»d invtdlam lunt, ^uam eornrn runt. The Senfe is better h) read- 

qui' gcfius a^ fojtunam fuani ing^ m bonum alicnam, andfi 

^: Wi« non .aquar^ ; Quia vir- H it tt^Jlgfei^ 
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'^ War, yet my Prosperity, my Adverfity have cer- 
" tainly taught ine how to carry on one againlt the 
" Romans. The Advice which I have given Ihall 
" be leconded with no flow br unfaithful ' Enciea- 
" vours. And may the Gods approve the Council 
" which you are determined to follow." Hanmbal\ 
Advice was received with Applaule, but not one Syl-/ 
lable of it put in Execution. 

u1 NT 10 CHUSy deceived and lulled afleep byLiv, 1 35. 
his Flatterers, remained fecure at Ephefus after then. 41. 
Romans had driven him out of Greece, not dreaming 
that they would ever have the Thought of attacking 
him in his own Dominions. Hannibal, now reftored 
to Favour, was not wanting to alarm him with the 
Danger of feeing the War immediately removed in- 
to yfjiay and the Enemy at his own Qites : That he 
was either to think of abdicating his Empire, or of 
oppofing in Time the Progrefi of a People who 
gralped at the Empire of the World. This.Dil^ 
courfe awakened the King but of ibme Part of his 
Lethargy, and put him upon Ibme weak Effort?. 
But as his Condufl: was iinfteady, after a great ma- ^ 
ny confiderable Lofles fuftained, he was neceflitated 
to finiih his Quarrel with the Romans by a Ihame^ 
ful Peace, and by one of the Articles he engaged to 
deliver up Hannibal into their Hands. Hannibal 
deny'd him the Opportunity, and retired firft to 
the Ifle of Crete, to coqfider what he had next to . 
do. 

The Riches brought along with him, which the 
Iflanders had Ibme Intimation of, had like to have 
proved his Ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in ' 
Shifts \ and here he had Occafion for them to fave 
both hi3 Treafufe and himfelf. He filled a great 
many Veffels with molten Lead, which he thinly 
covered over with Gold and Silver. Thefe he de- 
pofited in the Temple of Diana befpre feveral Cre-^ 
lans^ to whole Honefty, he faid, he confided his 
Wealt^h. A ftrong Guard was placed upon the 
X 4 Temple, 
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Temple, and Hannibal left at full. Liberty, as 

^t wais believed that his Trealures were fecqred, 

JBnt he had concealed them in hollow Statues of 

Tkn& * whi^h he always carry'd about with him- 

Hc laid hold on a fevourable Opportunity for his 

Eicape, ftnd wwt next to the ^urt of Prufias King 

Qi B^tbynia. 

Com. It appears that he made Ibme Stay in the Court 

>fcp. in of thi$ Prince, who immediately engaged in a War 

■^nnib. againfl Et^tnenes King of Pergamus^ the declared 

fie 4!' *^^P^ ^f ?he Romans. Hannibal made the Troops 

^ * ' ^ pf Prufias fuccefsfql in |evefal Engagements botl^ 

by Land aqd Sea ^ 

}l-i?.l. 35. Services ib important ieen»ed to aflur^: Hanni^ 

P? Jf • itf/ of an undifturbed Afylum with that Prince. iBnt 

.^he Romans left bim no Repole, aQ4 deputed ^ 

\Flaminius to PnffiaSy to complaiq of the Proteaiaj 

given by |iim to Hannibal. It was qot difficult for 

Hannibal to guefs at the Subjpft of this £inbaffy, 

but he waited not till his Enemies had him in their 

power. At firft he attempted to fave himfelf by 

Flight, but perceiving that the feven conceal'd Pat 

iages, which he had ccmtrivedopt of bis Houfe, 

were ?1} fpiized by $he Soldiers pf Prufias^ who by 

thk perfidy dpfirecj to m?ke his p)urt to the R(h 

inanSy he ordered t|ie Pqiifon which he l^ad long 

}cept for this n»elancholy Qccafion (:o4?e brought, 

' ?ind tiolding it in ]iis Hands, « Letais, iaid he> free 

^* the Romans from the Care which has fo long torr 

i^n|«ite4 tj^eip, fince t^ey hav? qqt Patience t(^ 

^«* hy him im a pMuk Placi as gagtmtnt^ ibropm iiOo the Ships 

^ingi p/ hnh Fal^e, Corn, of the Enemy, jhe Mng wi 

f^cp. laugb'd at Mftft^ hut the Str- 

k Juftjn mfPttm$ a Sttatagpn pent^ poutingM in greater i^m- 

m^Vfi <ffcy Hannibal » 4 A^i npon. tb^ Dgch, J^fifdend 

ISayal Engagement againfi Eu- f^e Seldiers, an4 ohHgtd tffe X^- 

Slf^^Lj^'^^^'rif^^''^^ "^y^f^^^ncstofeek its Safety 
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*^ wait for an old Man's Death* Flamnius will Wap 

*' qo great Honour froin a Viflory over a Ma^ 

*'' dilarraM and betrayed. This Day will be a laft- 

•^ ingTeftimony of the Degeneracy of the Homans^^ 

*^ Xheir Fathers cautioned Pyrrhus^ while he was 

*^ in Arms, arid in the Bowels of Italy y agaioft the 

" intended Treachery of his own Servant, and their 

** Pqftf rity have deputed a Man of Confolar Digni- . 

^* ^y, to prevail with Prujias impioufly to murd»r 

** his Friend and his Hoft." After fbleran Exc-^ 

^rations of Prujias^ and Invocations of the Gods, 

the Protedors and Avengers of the violated Rights 

of Helpitality, ^o ppur (heir Curfts on his Head; 

he fwallowed the JPoilbn % and died <?venty Ye^s 

qf Age. 

This Year was famous for the Deaths of thfieov 
great Men, Hannihal^ Pbihpcemeny a^nd Scipto^ who^ 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
Country by a Death little correlpondent to the Glo^ 
ry of t;heir Aftions. The two firft died by Poiion, . 
Hannibal betray'd by his Hoft, and Philoposmm^ 
taken Prifoner in an Adion againft the Mejffinians^ 
and t^hrown into a Dungeon, wa$ forced to drin)^ 
Poiibn. Sciph went into a voluntary Baaiihrnent to 
avoid an unjufl: Impeachment defigned againft him-, 
at Rgmcy and ended his Pays in a iort of Obfcurity. 

ftbe Ehgy and CbaraBer of HAN N'l B AL, ' 

Here would be a proper Place to diiplay the 
excellent Qualities of Hannibal who has done lb 



« Plutarch, according w his Qthefsfay^ thai in ImitaHm i*f 

Cuftom^ ajpgnslfimikreedifirent Tbemiftocles and Midas, h^ 

kinds of DeMth. Sonte^ fays he, drank Bs$Us Blo^d. Livy v/rites^ 

peport^ that having vfrappid his thai he mix*d a Veifin at^Afi 

Chak about his Keck^ he erdired earry'd about *voith him, and td^ 

his seffv^nt te fie his Kssee again fi king the Cup into his SMds, fisid^ 

his Buttocks, and not leave twift- *^ let us free, ^c. It^ vita F^-, 
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Fourth rot. much HcMiour to Carthage. But as I hare attempt- 

I ^/^^^ ^d his Charaftcr in another Place, and endeavour 'd 

»ii^y. to give a juft Idea of him by comparing him with 

Sciphy I think it not neceflary to be very prolix in 

his Charaiier here. 

Persoks deftin'd to the Profeffion of Arms can- 
not too much ftudy this great Man, whom the 
learned in War regard as the grcateft, the moft ac- 
compliihed Soldier ih ^11 the Art of War, that any 
Age has/ produced. 

In the Space of ftventeen Years that ' the War 
continued, he is only charged with two Overfights : 
The firft was his Neglefl: to lead his vidorious 
Troops to the Siege of Rame^ immediately after the 
Battle of Canfue -, the fecond was his fuffering their 
Courage to be feftened in the Winter Qaarters . at 
CapM: Overfights thefe which only ihew that great 
Qumtil, Men are not always io $ Summi enim fant^ homines 
tamen j and yet perhaps they may be partly cx- 
. cufed. 

\ But to thefe few Overfights, let us o^ofe.the 
excellent Qyalities of Hannibal What and how ex- 
tcnfive were his Views from his tendereft Infancy ! 
What Grandeur of Soul ; what Intrepidity 5 what 
Prefence of Mind, in the Fire and Heat of Aftion to 
take every Advantage ; what Dexterity in the Ma- 
nagement of Mens Tempers ; to that in an Army 
compofed of lb many different Nations, and often 
deftitute of both Provifions and Money, not one 
Mutiny was ever heard of in his Camp, either againfl 
himfelj^tor. any of his Generals ! What muft his 
Equity, his Moderation .have been towards bis new 
Allies whom he always kept inviolably attached to 
his Perlbn and latereft, tho' be in a manner laid 
the whole Load of the War upon their Shoulders 
by cjuartering his Soldiers, and unavoidable Contri- 
butions levy'd upon them ! Laftly, how great muft 
his Capacity and Invehtion have been to find out 
ftill new^ Refburces for the Continuance of ib long 

a War 
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a War in a diftant eoiintry, and this at a Time 
when a powerful ERaidn oppofed him at home, de- ^ 
nied Wni the necefjary Supplies, >nd crofs'd all his 
JDefigns. It may be laid, that during io long a 
War, Hannibal appeared the only Prop of the State, 
and the Soul of the Carthaginian Empire, which 
could never believe itfelfvanquilhedi till Hannibal 
owne4 that he was lb. 

But it is by no means iufficient for HannibaF^ 
Charafter to confider him only at the Head of Ar- 
mies* His fccret Intelligence with Philip King of 
MacedoHy the wife Counfels which he gave to Jnti^ 
ochus King o^Syria^ the double Reformation which 
he effefted^at Carthage in the Trealiiry 'and the .. : 
Courts of Juftice, difcover in him a compleat ScatgCi 
man in every Relpeft. His extenfive and maftarly 
Genius took in all the Parts of Government, and his 
natural Talents qualified him to fuftain with. Repu- 
tation all its Offices, He was as conlummate a Po- 
litician as he was a Soldier, and equally capable of ^ 
Civil and Military Employs. In one word, he vini- / 
ted . the different Merits of the Profeffions of the 
Sword, the Gown, and the Trealury. 

Nor. did he want a good Share of Leamif^^^ 
but, employed as he was in military Labours and 
endleis Wars, he found Time for the Cultivatiort 
of Letters'^. Numbers of ingenious Repartees pre- 
ferved in Hiftory difcover the Superiority of his Wit;* 
which he compleated by the beft Education which " 
thofe Times and that Republick could afford hinh 
He Ipoke Greek tolerably well, and even wrkefome 
Books in that Language. He had a Lacedemonians 
Preceptor called Sofilus^ who, with Phianiusy ano- 
ther Lacedemomdnj attended him in his Wars ; and 
both laboured ia compofing the Hiftory of his great 
Aftions/ 

^ Atque hie tantus vir tan- que «li^ot ejus Libri iunt Gra- 
tifquc bellis diftridus nounihil co iermone confefii. C$fn. Hef* 
tftnoom tiibuit littcrii* l^am* inriu^wmttb. 

- r ./ -• ■'• " •■■ ------- His. 
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His Religion and Morality are by no means 16 
Lib.ai.n.bad as they arc reprefented by Z.w>*, Inhuman Cru- 
^ eJty more than Carthaginian Perfidy ^ no Truth^ no 

Honefty^ no Reverence of the Godsy no Regard to 
Excerpt. Oaths j^no manner of Religion. Polybius fay'>, that he 
sPolyb. rejefted with Horror a favage Propf^ial made to 
pi3^4. him, before he entered Italy ^ of eating human Fleih 
1^85 EAjj^ ^ Scarcity of Provifions. Some Years after this, 
inftead of treating with Barbarity the dead Body 
pxcerpt.. of Sempronius Gracchus lent to him by Mago^ as 
cDiod. lome about him would have had him t6 do, he 
Liv. 1.25.paid it the laft Honours in the Sight of all his Ar- 
^^1* my. We have leen him on many Occafions exprefi 
Ub« 31. * S^^^ Reverence for the Gods > and JuJliHy who 
^•4. cQpiic^tWi\v2r^^*^^^^/^'^^) ^^ Author very wor- 
tKy of Cr^j^ obferves that his Chaftity was fo <x»- 
^ ipicuQUS amidft , a Number of illuftrioiis and beau- 
tiful Captives, that no body would have believed 
him born in jifrkk f , where Inconftancy was a na* 
tional Vice. 

His Difuitereftedneis, amidft €0 many Opportd- 
aities ofinriching himielt by the Spoils of vanquiih'd 
Cities and Ninons, inftrufts us that he knew the 
true Ufe which a General ought to make of Ridics, 
by gaining with them the Hearts of l^is Sddiers, 
IBxing his Allies to his Interefts, beftowing feaiboa^ 
. ble Liberalities, and never iparing to reward: A 
Quality this of the laft Importance to a General, 
and yet but rarely feen. Hantj^al made no other 
life of Money buC to purchaj||M||^^ convinced 
that a Man at the Head of Affl^Bods all the reft 
in the Glory of that. 

He led a Life always Aufterc and Sober, even in 

the Tiine^ of Peace and in the midft of Carthage 

^ whilej^uftained the firft Dignity. And Hiftory 

*llOTmna crudclitas, per- nulla t«Ugio. 

fidia plus quam Punica : Nihil f Pudicitiamyie eon tanttm 

^. V^ri, nihil fep^, nuUos dcfim inter tot Captivas halniifffc, lit 

ipetys, ()ullum iuajurandum, in Africa nat^m )iuvi$ mgarec. 
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obfervcs of hun, that he never eat lying on a Bed, 
as was the Cuftom, and always drank a certain but 
fitiall Proportion of Wine*. A Life lb temperate 
and uniform, is an inftrii£Hve Leflbn to our prelent 
Soldiers, who efteem good Eating and Drinking a$ 
a Sortof Perquifite of War, and as Part of the Du- 
ty of an accomplilhed Officer. 

I PRETEKb not neverthelels to clear Hannibal \ 
from aU the Reproacl^es with which his Memory i^ 
loaded. With atl liis fhining Qualities it is not to 
be diilembled that he retained Ibihe TinSiire of the 
Charafter and Vices of his Country, and that fottic 
Paflages and Actions of his Life are not eafily to 
be excufed. Polybius remarks, that he wasaccufedExccrpe. 
of Avarice at Carthage^ and of Cruelty at Rome. p. ij8), 
He adds at the feme Time, that Menf Sfentiments ^^^ ^^ 
were divided with regard to him j and that it would '®*^^^' 
not be aftonilhing if^ in both Cities, fo many Ene« 
mies as he had, fliould propagate and incourage Re- 
ports injurious to his Reputation, fiut luppofing 
even the Truth of the Fafts with which he is duirg'd, 
Polybius is inclinable to believe that they proceeded 
Icis from his natural Difpolition, than from the 
Neceflity of the Times, and his Cwnplailance for the • 
General Officers who were fo uleful to him, whom 
he could no more always keep within Bounds, thaii 
the Soldiers under their Command. ^ 

« Gbl potionii^uCy defiderio imperium tenuit, aut eubantem j 

ftaturaiiy non voluptate, mo* coBnafTc^ aut plus ^am lexta- I 

dusfiiutus. L/«. /. 21. If, 4* rio Yini induliilTe* jn^/m. '• 

Couftat Annibalem ne« turn 32. c. 4.. Sextarius was a Mea- 

cutn Romano tonantem bello fmrefomethi9i£!efsttanc$trB*a^' 

Italia contrcinuity nee cum re- liih^4f^ 
Tcifus Cartbaginem fanunum 
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Sect. II. Diferentes between the Cafthagi- 
' jiians and Mafmifla King (?/ Nutoidia. 

AMONGSJ.the Conditiom of the Peace j 
granted to thtCarthaginUnSy there was one 
which obliged them to reftore back to Majiniffa sill 
^ * the Territories and Cities which iiad been lids before 
ihe War : Befides which, ScipiQ^ to reward the 
Zeal and Fidelity which he had Ihew'd to the Ro- 
v/tan People, had added to his Dominions thofe of 
Syphax. This Prefent was afterwards the Source of 
JUilputes and Quarrels between the CartbaginUns and 
the Numidians. 

These, ^wo Princes Syphax and Mafinija were 
both Kings of Nt^midia^ but of different Parts ot 
it. The People who obeyed Sypbax were caUed Ma- 
J^fuli^ and had for their Capital Cirtha. Mafinijfa 
had under him, the People called Majfylu But both 
thefe People are better known by the Name of Nu- 
miiHans which was common to them. Their principal 
Strength lay in their Horfes, which they i^tjfewithouc 
En. 1/4. Saddles^ and Ibme even unbridled, from whence 
.4.1. . Firgil gave them the Epithet of Numida infram. 
,iv. 1. 24. In the Beginning of the Second Punk War, Sy- 
^> 49. pbax embracing the Quarrel of the RDmanSy Gala^ 
Father of M'afimjfa^ to prevent the Progreft of fo 
puiflant a Neighbour, thought it his Intereft to 
cfpoule the Party of the Carthaginians^ and lent 
^ainft Sypbax a num^ous Army under the leading 
of his Son, then only 17 Years of Age. Sypbax^ 
overcome in a Battle, in which it is laid he loft thir- 
ty thoufand Men, mad? his Efeapeinto Mauritania. 
But afterwards Things had another Face, 
jv. L ap; ^ MJ S INISSJ having loft his Father, often law 
. ap-34. himfelf reduced to the laft Extremity, forced from 
his Kingdom by an Uliirper, warmly purfued by 
Sypbax^ in Danger every Moment of falling into the 

Hands 
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Hands of his Enemies, deftitatc of Forces, Money, 
and almoil all Things elic. He was then an Al^ 
of the RontMSy and the Friend oiScipiOy with who^ " 
he had had an Interview in Spain. His Misfortunes 
left hixn 1x6 Power to bring great Succours to that 
General When L^Uhs arrived in Jfrkk^ Mafinijftk 
joined him with a fmall Nuipbcr of Horfe, and from 
that Time remained inviolably attached to the R(h 
man Intereft. Sypbax on the contrary, having, mar^Liv.LfljJ 
ried the famous Sopbonisba D^Lixghttr of jf^ruial^n. z^. 
went into that of Carthage. • . 

The Fate of thele two Princes chapged once Idem, I. * 
more, but without any Return. Sypha'x loft ja great 3o»n- ^H 
Battle,, and fell alive in the Hands of the Enemy* ^^»®^* 
Mafinijfa the Viftor fell upon Cirtha^ his Capital^ ^ 
and took it. But; he met with a Danger within the 
City greater than he had faced in the Field. This 
was Sopbonisbay whofe Charms and Carefles he was 
unable to refitt. To lecure her fafely, he married 
her ; but within a few Days was obliged to fend 
her Poilbn for her Nuptial Prefent, having no other 
Way to keep his Word with her, and withdrew her 
I'rom the Power of the Romans. 

This was a Fault conliderable in itfelf, and which 
could not but difoblige a Nation fo jealous of its Au* 
thority. The young Prince glorioufly repaired it 
by fignal Services performed to Scipio. We have 
faid that after the Defeat and Taking of Syphax^ 
he was put into the Pofleffion of that Prince^$ Do^ 
minions, and that the Carthaginians were obliged to 
reftore all that had anciently belonged to him. This » 
gave Rife to the Differences which we are going 
to relate. 

A Territory fituate towards the Border of Ll\r. 1. 34; 
the Sea, near the lefler Syrtis^ was the Subjeft ofn. 61. 
them. The Country was rich, and the Soil fertile, 
A Proof of which is, that the fidgle City of Leptis 
belonging to it, paid a Daily ikibute of a Talent to 
the Carthaginians. Mafinijfa had j(eiz.ed.one Part of 

•this 
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thfs Territory. On both Sides Deputies were diC 
patched to Rome- to plead the Caufe of their Matters 
before the Senate. ^The Senate thought proper to 
lend Sciph Jfricanus and two other Commifiioners 
to examine the Affair upon the Plade. They returned 
without having determined itiy Thihg, and left the 
Bufinels in the Uncertainty that they foufld it. Per- 
haps this Conduft was owirig to the feveral Orders 
of the Senatq in flavour oi MaftniJ/a who was then 
in Pofleffion. 
Iiv.1.40. Ten Years after new Cdmmi(fion«frs, namM td 
*»-^7- examine the lame Affair^, ^fted ^ the firft had 

done, and left the whole undecided. 
Idfcm,!. A LIKE Space of Time had ohce tnore ran out, 
^ ^ *5f when the Carthaginians again brought their Complaint 
^* before the Seriate, but With greater Importunity 
than before. They reprefented, that befidcs thi 
Lands before coxiteAcdf Mafinifa had, the two fore- 
going Yearsj ufurp'd more than feventy Towris and 
Caftlcs belonging to them t That their Hands were 
bound up by the Article of the laft Treaty, which 
forbid their making War upon any of the Allies of 
the Roman People : That they could no longer bcaf 
the Infolence, the Avarice, the Cruelty of that 
Prince : That thev were difpatch'd to Rome with 
three Requefts, which were, either that the Affair 
might be examined arid decided by the Seriate j ot 
chat they might be permitted to repel For<fe by 
Force, and defend themfelves by Arms ; or that, 
if Favour was to earry it over Juftice, the Roman 

f Mr. Rollinfemi U fni/fak^ tefcre the Roman Commijpwefs. 

Livy, fvhim U fays here tbt^t ihePaHicuUrspewnfotheCeufi 

ihefe Commiffimers cMme to exa- </ Mafiniffa &/we, ieuHUfsin^ 

mine ihe (kmc AS:gLiT which had courag^d him H commit frep 

hen Mated before Scipio and his mftiliiies upon the CarthsLmm- 

Oilegnei ten Tears before. Ih ans ; and^ if I tende^fiand tm 

End indeed had been made of the right, the Injuries' now to he n- 

el^Siuarrel^ hut itfeems at ieafi drefs'd beleng'd ebieMy te this 

» that 4 new one was now hett^ht Tear, 

Peopis 
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Pebple ^ould, once for alj,,fignify what Cartbagp- 
nian Lands they were defirous Ihould be invcfled in 
Mafinijfa^ that at leaft they might hereafter know 
What they had to rely on^ and that the Roman Peo- 
ple would have fbme Regard to theni, as that Prinze 
put no other Bounds to his Pretenfions, than his 
aniatiable Avarice. The Deputies concluded with 
beleeching the Romans that any Faults the Cart ha- 
ginians might have committed, fince the Conclufion 
of the laft Peace, might be puniflied by themlelves \ 
and that they might not be given up to the Difcre- 
tion and Caprice of a Prince, who made their Liber- 
ty precarious, and their Lives uncomfortable. Af* 
ter this Speech ended, pierc'd with. the moft lively 
. Sorrow they proftrated themlelves upon the Earthy 
and by fo moving a Speftacle, touch'd all preftnt 
with Compaffion, and excited a Deteftation of Ma- 
finijfa. It was demanded of his Son Guhjfa^ who 
was prelent, what he had to reply. He anfwer„'d> 
that his Father had given him no Inftruiiions, i^pt 
knowing of what he was to be accufed. He prayi^ 
the Senate to refleft, that all this Hatred drawn upon 
him from Cartbagey was owing to his inviolable Fi- 
delity to them. The Senate^ after both Sides were 
heard, anfwered that they were inclined to dfo Jufticc 
wherever it was due : That GuluJJa ihould iinmedi^ 
ately depart with their Commands to his Father 
to fend Deputies with thofe of Carthage : That he 
might depend upon every Thing which lay in their 
Power, without Injury done to the Carthaginians j 
and' that the Roman People had granted Cities and 
Territories to the .vanquiihed C^r/A^g/w^fwj, not to 
ravifli in the Time of Peace, what they had not ta^ 
ken by the Law of Arms. The Deputies of both 
Powers* were dilmifled, after they had received the 
cuftomary PreJKnts. 

But all thefe Afluranccs were only ^<^ many 

Words. It is clear that Rom gaveherfejf ho Trou-- 

bte ») latisfy the Carthaginians^ or to do them Juftice^ 

I " Y aii<i 
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aftd the Affair was purpofely drawn oiit to give A/J?- 
fmijfa an Opportunity of eflablifhing himfelf in his 
Uiiirpations, and weakening his Enemies, 
irpp. dc A NEW Deputation was fent to examine the Af- 
bell. Pun. feir upon the Spot, and Cato was one of the Com- 
P- fi, ^^xniffioners. On their Arrival they ask'dthc Parties 
Toll ^^ ^^^y ^^^^ willing; to abide by their Determination. 
MaJiniJ/a readily gave his Confent, The Cartbagi- 
nians anfwered, that they had a fix'd Rule to which 
they adher'd, which was the Treaty concluded by 
Scipioj and defired to have their Pretenfions examine 
with all poffible Rigour. Nothbg therefore could 
be decided. The Deputies vifited all the Country, 
which they found in good Condition, but chiefly 
the City of Carthage. The Grandeur and Power 
which it had recovered to foon after its Calamity 
aftonilhed them. The Senate was induftrioufly hc- 
quainted with this on their Return, and they de- 
clared that there could be no Safety for Rome^ while 
Carthage iiibfifted. From this Time, whatever Af 
fair was debated before the Senate, Cato always 
added to his Opinion, ^is I thinky and that Oir- 
thage is to be defirofd. This grave Senator gave 
himlelf no Trouble to prove that the fingle Um- 
brage taken at the growing Power of a neighbouring j 
State, is a fuflScient Warrant for deftroying a City 
contrary to the Faith of Treaties. Scipio Naftcaon j 
the other hand was of Opinion, that the Ruin of ' 
this City would be attended with that of the Ro- 
man Commonwealth, which having no longer a Ri- 
val to fear, would quit the ancient Severity of her 
Manners, and abandon herlelf to Luxury and Plea- 
liire, the never failing Deftroyers of themoftflouriih- 
ing Empires. 
App.ibii In the mean time a Quarrel aroffe in Carthage. 
The Popular TJaftion, being fuperior to that of the 
Great ones and the Senators, ftnt forty Citizens into 
Exile, with an Oath irapofed upon the People, that 
* "■; . no 
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no mention fliould ever be made of recalling them. 
They retired to MafiniJIJa^ who dilpatched to Car-^ 
thage his two Sons Gulujfa arid Micipfa to fbllicit. 
their Reftotation. The Gates of the City were ihut 
againfl; them, and one of them was hotly purfued by 
Amilcar^ one of the Commonwealth Generals. Here 
was a new Subj^ft of War, and Armies were levy'd 
on both Sides. A Battle was fought, and the younger 
Scipio^ who afterwadrds tum'd Carthage^ was 2l Spec- 
tator of it. He had been lent to Mafmijfa^mth a 
Demand of fome Elephants^ from Lucullus in Spaing 
under whom Scipio then lerved. During the Whole 
Fight he flood upon a neighbouring Hill, arid was. 
aftonilhed to fee Maftnijfa^ then eighty Years of 
Age, mounted, agreeably to the Cuftom of his 
Country, upon a Horfe without a Saddle, flying 
thro' the Ranks like a young Officer, and fuftaining 
all the moft difficult Labours. The Fight was ob- 
ftinate, and held alt Day, but ended in the Defeat 
of the Carthagmiansh Scipio (aid afterwards, that he 
had been prefent at many Battles, but never with 
liich Pleaftire before, for that this was the fingle 
Time that he had beheld fo formidable an Army 
engaged, with no Danger to himfelf. And, as he 
was converfent in the Writings otHomery he added^ 
that till his Time only two more had be#i Spefta- 
tors of fuch an Aftion •, Jupitet from Ida^ and Nep-- 
tune from Samothrac^y of the Greeks and Trojans eri- 
gag'd before Troy. I know not whether the Sight 
of a hundred and ten thpufand Meri (for lb riianf- 
they were) cutting one another's Throats^ can give 
us a real Pleafure, or whether fiich a Pleafiire i^ 
coriGftent with the ^eritiittentS of Humanity fo na- 
tural to all Mankind. 

TuECarfhaginianSy after the Eiigagement, ^fay'dlditm. 
Scipio to terminate their Dilputes with Ma/inijfa. 
He heard both Parties^ and the Carthaginians 
eonfented to yi$ld tip the Territories oi Empo- 

T t ' " ti4^ 
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ria ?, which had been the firft SubjcQ: of the Quar- 
rel, to pay aftiially to Mafinijfa two hundred Ta- 
lent3 of Silver, and eight hithdred more at luch 
• times as ftould be agreed on. But Mafinijfa^ in- 
liftipg on the Return of the Exiles, nothing was 
coocRided. Scipio^ after having pay'd his Comple- 
ments and Thanks to Mafinijfa^ departed with the 
Elephants which he came for. 
Idem. The King, after the Flight, held the Camp of the 

Enemies block'd up upon a Hill, where neither Troops 
^- nor Provifions could come at 'em. In the interim ar- 
riy'd Envoys from Rome^ with Orders from the Se- 
nate to terminate the Affairs, if the King was worfted •, 
other wile to leave it undecided, iind to give Affuran-, 
. ^ ces of continued Friendflup,to the King: And they 
comply'd with the laft Part of their InftruQiions. In 
the mean time Famine daily increased in the Camp of 
the Enemies, and the Plague, being added to it for 
• a new Calamity, made terrible Ravage. Reduc'd to 
the laft Extremity they lurrendered to Mafiniffa^ 
with Promile of delivering up Deferters, of paying 
him five thoufand Talents of Silver in nfty Years, 
and of reftoring the" Exiles not withftanding their Oaths 
to the contrary. They all underwent the Ignominy 
of pafling tmder the Gallows \ and were fent off 
with onl^ one Habit. Gulujfa^ to revenge himfelf 
for the ill Treatment which he had receiv'd, fent 

^ 'the Emporium, ct Empo- ^^fithe Romms fi^M ffil heyotid 

Tia, was a Country^^of Mnck up- the Fair Promontory wbkb laj 

. BntbeLcffcrSyrtiSyivnobichLiep' before Carthage, and become ac- 

tis fiooJ. The Carthaginians bad quainted mth a Country^ a^bicb 

m fart of tbeir Dominions^ wbich tnigbt tern ft them to bring tbek 

was mere frmtfnl than this. Po- Arms for the Onquefi of it. 

lyhiua^h. I. fays ^tbat the Revenue^ ^ lis fureigt tjus paffes fius 

. . coming to them from this Place^ h joug. Sub jugum miffi ; rf 

wasfo ample, that all tbeir Hopes kind of Gallows was ereBed bf 

were almoft founded in it^ ly 4,^ two forked Sticks fianding upright 

{viz. tbeir Revenues from Rmp9^ with a Spear laid acrofs^ under 

ria) ^x®^ '^^i fHiylrcL^ sK-^iSa^* which vanquifi*d Enemips wer$ 



To this was owing their Care and olligd to gp, Feftus. 
StaU'Jealoufy mentioned bef^e^- 
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igairift them a Body of Horle whom they could nei- . 
thef avoid nor reiift, in the W,eaknefs that they were 
reduc'<i to. So that of fifty eight thoufand.Men 
very few return'd to C^r/6^^^, 

ns Tiird Vmic JTar.- 

The third Pumc War, left confiderable than ei-^A. M. 
ther of the former by the Number and Greatnefs 5^5|' 
of the Anions, and by its Continuance, which was x^^^'IL* 
no more than four Years, was yet more remarkable Ante Chu 
hy the Succefi and Event of it, as it terminated in zi6. 
the entire Ruin and Deftruftion of Carthage. 

That City was very fenfible fince her lafi De-App.p.dy, 
feat what Ihe had to fear from Rome^ from whom ^^• 
Ihe met with unkind Uiage as often as fhe ^^drefs'd ^^ J^^j^^ 
i^her ^bout the Differences with M^/w^. To.pre- - 
vent the Confequences, the Carthaginians^ by a De- 
cree of the Senate, declared jlfdrubal General of the 
Army, and Carthalo Commander ^ of the auxiliary. 
Forced, guilty of high Trealbn as being Authors of 
the War agamft the King of Numidia. Then they, 
fent a Deputation to Rome to, inform themfelves 
what was the Opinion there of their late Proceed- 
ings, and what more was defir'd of them. Ihe 
Deputies were coldly an(v?er'd, that the Senate and 
People of Carthage well knew what Satisfaftion was 
due to the Romans. A fecond Deputation bringing " 

them no clearer Anfwer, they fell into the greateft 
Dejeaionj and Iciz'd with a confounding Fear, in 
Memory of what they had before fuffer'd, they fan- 
cied the Enemy already at their Gates,, and reprc- 
lented all the difmal Confequences of a long Siege 
and a City taken Sword in H^nd. > 

J f&riign Porcer v)ere govetvi'd mand <j a Carthaginian OgU^ 
ly Cbiefi of theif reJpiBive Natt- caU!4 bj Appian Box^itpx'f* i 

«»;, Vih Wire all under the Com- \ 
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nutinvi- In the meap time it was debated zt Rome wnat 
a Cat. party tHe Senate was to embrace, and the Dilputes 
between Cato and Scipio Nafica^ on this Subjett, re- 
viv'd. The former, on his Return from jlfrkky had 
reprefented in the itrongeft Terms the prefent State 
of Carthage not exhaufted of Men or Money, not 
weakened and humbled,' as the Romans believed \ 
but, on the contrary, fiU'd with a numerous Youth, 
with immenfc' Quantities of Gold and Silver, with 
prodigious Magazines of Arms and all warlike Fur- 
niture •, and ^o fierce and confident in theft Stores that 
there was nothing ib high to which flie did not raiie 
. her Hopes aq^ Ambition. It Is moreover laid, that 
afiier^he liad finilh'd his Speech he threw out of his 
Lap before the- Senate fome African Figs, and the 
^nators admiring the Beauty and Largeness of them, 
Plin.b.i5.jKiww, laid he, that it is but three Days fince thefi 
:. i8. • Fruits ivere gathered. Such is the Diftance between 

the Enemy and us. 
piutinvi- CATO and Najica had each of 'em their Rea- 
:a Cat. fons for voting as they did. Najica oblerving in the 
People an Inlblcnce which threw them into every 
Excels: Obftrving that their Properties had filPd 
them with a Pride which the Senate it felf was un- 
able to check : Oblerving that their Power was ar- 
riv'd to a Pitch fo as to be capable of drawing the 
City by Force into every mad Defign of theirs: 
Nafica^ I* l^y> obftrving all this, was delirous to 
, leave the Fear of Carthage as a Bridle to reftrain 
' and moderate their Infolence. For he confider'd 
that the Carthagipians were too weak to give any 
Danger to Rome^ and yet. not ib weak as to be al- 
together contemptibfe. Cato^ on his Side reflefted, 
that' to a People become fierce and inlblent by Suc- 
cefTes, and plung'd headlong into every' Diforder, 
toothing was more dangerous than a Rival City and 
^n Enemy leftj debated indeed, but ftill powerftjl; 
made' wife by Misfortunes, and more cautious than 
ever; than their Fears bf any Efenger from with- 
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outMjarcmoved, when aQ the Means of carrying, them 

into every dangerous Excels were remaining within. 

Xo fdrget for one Moment the Laws of Equity, 

I leave it to the Reader to determine which of thefe 

two great Men reafon'd beft upon the Views of found 

Politicks, and the true Interefts of the State. Wlwi: 

is certain, is that all Hijhrians haVe obferv^d a 

Change which vifibly enfu'd in the Condufl: and Go- 

vternment of R(>me upon the Ruin oi Carthage ^i ^ 

That Vice no longer timoroufly, and as by ftealth, 

made its Way into Remey but appeared barefec'di 

anad leiz'd all Orders of the' Republick: Thsit Se* 

nators, Plebeians, in Aort all Ranks delivered them* 

felves up to* the Luxury and Deligh^^ without flny 

Guard or Senfe of Decency, than which nothing 

more certainly brings on the Ruin of a State. ** The 

" firft Scipio \ lay? Paienculm Ipeaking of the Romans^ 

^^ had open'd the Way to their future Grandeur, 

" the latter to all manner of Luxury and Defoiati*- 

" on. For the Fear of Carthage being remdv'd, 

" and her Emulation taken* away, a Corruption of 

** Manners no longer came flowly on, but with bold 

^ and fwift Advances". 

Be this as it will, the Senate refolv'd to declare App. ibid 
War agairift the Carthaginians^ and th6 Reafon?, or ' 
Pretexts, urg'd for it were, their preferving Ships 
contrary to the Tenour of Treaties, their lending an 
Army oi:^^; of their Tetritories agairift a Prince in 

^ Ubi Carthago, & acmula cet ea; qu« fecund* res amant, 

imperii Romani ab ftirpe inte- lafeivia atque fiiperbia inccflere. 

riit. Fortuna ikvire ac miiccre Idem in hello y$tgurthino, 

omnia ccepit. Sallufi, in bell, ' i Potentiae KomanoTum priot 

Caiilin. Scipip viam apenicrat, luxuriae 

Ante Cartliagincni dcletam pofterior apeniit. Quippe re* 

populus & Senatus Romanus moto Carthaginis metu, iiibla- 

placidc modefteque inter fc taaaeim^cni«mula,nongradu, 

Remp» traflabanc. . . . Metus fed pra^opiti cuifu a virtute dc- 

hoUilis in bonis artibus civita-- feitum/ ad vitia tranfcarfiitru 



tcm fetiacbat. Sed ubi formi- Teh Paterc, lib. 2. c, i. 
dp ilia meotibus deceflit, ili- 
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Alliance with Romej whoie Son they ill treated at: 
the very time that he had with him a Roman Am- 
baflador. 
/Vpp.ibid. An Event accidentally, and fortunately, happen- 
ioy in the Time of the DeUberatic^ upon the Af^ 
. feir5 of Carthage J doubtiels contributed much to ha- 
ften this Refolution. This was the Arrival of De- 
puties from Utica^ who came to put themfelves, 
their Goods, their Lands, and their City into the 
Hands of the Ramans. Utica was the fecond Kace 
of Africky very opulent, with a Port equally Q>aci- 
ous aod commodious, and fituated fo near to C^tt- 
fbagi that it might ferve as a Magazine of Arms 
in the Attack of that City. There was now no 
more Hcfitation, but War was declared in aU it? 
jPotms. The two Confuls M. ManiHus and Z. Mar- 
cius Cenforinusy were prefe'd to depart as loon as 
was poffible. They had lecret Orders from the Se- 
nate not to conclude the War but; with the De- 
ftruftion of Carthage^ They immediately left Rome^ 
and ftopp'd at Ulybn^um in Sicily'. The Fleet was 
cbnfiderable, and had On Board fburlcoce thousand 
Foot and four thouland Horfe. 
Poly b. ex- CARTHAGE was yet unacquainted with the 
ccrpt. le- Relblutions taken at Rom. The Anlwer brought 
|?^"-^4^back by their Deputies, had only iqcreas'd their 
Gronov. T^^^ble and Uneafinefs, // belonged to the Cartha- 
ginians to (onjlder what SatisfaSlion was dfte to the 
Romans, This made them^ irrefolute what Party 
to embrace. At laft they lent new Deputies with 
full Powers to afl: as they law fit, and even (what 
t:he Wars before could neve^ bring them to) to de- 
clare that the Cartbagipians made a Surrender of 
themfelves and all they had to the Direftion of the 
Romans. This, in Virtue of the Claule, fe fuaque 
iorum arbitrio permittere^ was putting themfelves 
jyithout Rel^rve into the Power of the Romans ^ ^rA 
turning V^flals to their Conquerors- Neverthelefs 
no great Succels was expefted from this Condefcen- 
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iioti, as mortifying as it was to the Carthaginians^ 
bec^ufe the Uticans^ bcforc-hatid with them, had de-* 
priv'd them of the Merit of. a ready and voluntary 
Svibmiffion. 

On their Arrival at Rome the Deputies werena- 
fbrin'd that the War was declar'-d, and the Army 
lent out. Rome had dilpatch'd a Courier to Car^' 
thage with the Decree of the Senate, and the Infor- 
mation that the JFleet was faiFd. The Deputies 
therefore had no Time for Deliberation, and put 
themfelves and all that belong'd to Carthage into the 
Hands of the Romans. In Acknowledgment of this 
Behaviour, they were anfwer'd that fince they had 
at laft embrac'd the beft Side, the Senate granted" 
them Liberty, the Enjoyment of their Laws, ail 
their Territories, and all their other Poffeffions, whe- 
ther of private Men or the Republick, provided 
that within the Space of thirty Days they fent as 
Hoftages to Lilyhaum^ three hundred young Cartba-^ 
ginian Gentlemen of the firft Diftinffion, and com- 
ply'd with the Orders of the Conluls. This laft 
Condition threw them into ftrartge Uneafinels : But 
the Concern which they were in allowed them to 
make no Reply^ or to demand an Explication •, nor 
would it have been to any Piirpole. They there- 
fore departed for Carthage^ and there gave an Ac- 
count of their Ambaffy. 

All the Articles of the Treaty were mortifying; ' 

but the Silence with regard to the Cities, of which 
no Notice was taken in the Conceffions which Rome 
was willing to make, gave them the laft Uneafinefi. 
But Obedience was only left to their Share. After 
ib many ancient and recent Lofles they were by no 
means in a Condition to bear up againft fiich an 
Enemy, who were not able to deal with Mafinijfa. 
Troops, Provifions, Veffels, Allies were all wanting \ 
and Hope and Refolution more than all the reft. 

They did not think it proper to wait the Ex- 
piration of th^ thirty Days afligrj'd them, but im- 
t mediately 
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mediately lent their Hoftages to fbfcen the Enemy* 
by the Reaciinefs of their Obedience, tho' they 
durft not flatter themlelves with fuch an £xpe£i:ation. 
Thefe Hoftages were the Flower and the very 
Hopes of the noBleft Families of Carthage. Never 
Sight was more moving, nothing was heard but 
Cries, nothing feen but Tears, and Groans and 
Lamentations refbundcd every where. The Mothers 
of thefe Hoftages diftinguifh'd themfelves above all 
the reft ^ all bath'd in Tears, they tore their Hairs, 
beat their Breafts, and, as if become mad with Grief 
and Deipair, they ho^l'd in a manner capable to 
touch the moft hardened Breafts. But the Scene 
was ftiil more mournful in the fatal Moment of the 
Separation, when, after having conduced them a- 
board the Ship, they gave them their laft Adieus 
never expefting to fee them more 5 they waih'd them 
with Tears, embrac'd and held them faft to their 
Breafts, nor would confent to their Departure till 
they were tore from them, by a Separation more cru- 
el and afflifling than if they had parted with their 
• own Bowels. The Hoftages were convey'd from Si- 
cily to Reme^ and the Confiils told the Deputies that 
they fhould receive from them the Orders of the 
Senate on their Arrival at Utica. 
>lyb. In fuch a Situation of Affairs there is nothing 

ppian. more afBifting than an Uncertainty, which, with- 
44 -4<^*Qut defcending to any. Particulars, prefents to the 
Mind every Inftance of Suffering and Mifery. When 
it was known that the Fleet was arrived at Utica^ 
the Deputies repair'd to the Roman Camp, fignify- 
ing that they came in the Name of Carthage to re- 
ceive their Orders, to which ihe was ready to pay 
an unreferv'd Obedience. The Conlul, after Prailes 
beftow'd upon their good Dilpofition and Compli- 
ance, o'rderM them to deliver' up to him without 
Fraud or Delay all their Arms. They confented, 
but pray'd him to reflefl: what Condition he was re- 
ducing, them to in the Time that ^fdrubaJj whofe 

Quarrel 
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Quarrel againfl: them was owing to no other Caufe 
buc their perfefl: Submiffion to the Orders of the 
Remans^ was almoft at their Gates with an Army of 
twenty thouland Men. The Anfwer made them was 
that the Romans Would take care. 

This Order was immediately put in Execution. 

There was ften coming into the Camp a long Train 

of Waggons loaded with all the Preparations of War 

in Carthage : Two hundred thoufiind cpmpleat Sets 

of Armour, an infinite Number of Darts and fliort 

Javelins, two thoufand Engmes for fhooting Darts 

and Stones *. Then foUowOT the Deputies of Car* 

"fhage^ attended with the moft venerable Senators and 

Priefts, who came on purpofe to try to mov? the 

Compafllon of the Romans in this critical Moment, 

when their Sentence was going to be pronounced, and 

their Fate to be irreverfibly determined. The Gon- 

llil CenforinuSy for it was he that Ipoke all along, ftood 

up at their coming, and exprels'd Ibme Kindnefs 

and Aflfeftion towards them ; then liiddenly putting 

on again a grave and ftern Countenance : " I can't 

" but commend, faid he to them, your Readinefs 

" in executing the Orders of the Senate. They ' 

" have charged me to let you know that it is their 

" Will and Pleafure that you depart out of Car" 

" thage^ which they have r^folv'd to deftroy, and 

*' remove into Ibme other Part of your Dominions, 

" liich as you fhall chufe, provided that it be at the 

*^ diftance of eighty Stadia ^ from the Sea'*. 

As -foon as the Conful had pronounced this Ihock-App. 
ing Decree, nothing was heard but lamentable Shrieksp.4<^-53- 
and Outcries among the Carthaginians. Thunder- 
ftruck at the Receipt of it, they knew neither where 
they were, nor what they did^ but roll'd themlelves 
in the Duft, rending their Cloaths, and unable to 
utter any thing but Sighs and Groans. Having re- 
cover'd themlelves a little they held up their Hands 

^ Baliftac.tff Catapultx. ' fouflUagues^ n tmlvi Mihs* 

■''■"■•'■;. in 
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in a luppliant Pofturc fbmetimes towards the Gods, 
and fometimes towards the Romans^ imploring their 
Mercy and Juftice for a People that was going to be 
jr reduced to the Extremity of Delpair. But Gods 
and Men being deaf to their Prayers, tb-ey foon 
changed them into Revilings and Imprecatidns, bid- 
ding the Romans remember that-there were avenging 
Deities, who were Witnefles of Crimes and Perfi- 
dioulhels. The Romans could not refrain from Tears 
at the Sight of fo moving, a Speftacle, but their Re- 
folution was formed. The Deputies were not able 
fo much as to get the mecution of this Order put 
• off for a while, till they could have an Opportunity 
of proftrating themfelves before the Senate, and try- 
ing to have it revok'd. They were forced to go im- 
mediately, and carry the Anfwer to Carthage. 

^pp The People were waiting for their Return with 

p. 53, 54.{uch a t)egree of Impatience and Concern as cannot 
be exprefsM. Hardly could they break through the 
Crowd that vyas flocking round them to hear the An- 

' fwer, which it was but too eafy to read on their Fa- 

ces. When they came to the Senate, and declared 

i the barbarous Orders they had received, a General 

Shriek gave the People to underftand what their 
Fate was: And from that Moment nothing was 
heard all over the City but Howling, but Delpair, 
Rage, and Fury. 

Here let me beg leave to flop a Moment, and 
refleft on the Condufl: of the Romans. It is great 
Pity that the Fragment of Polybius^ wherein an Ac- 
count is given of this Deputation, ihould end ex- 
adly in the moft affefting Part of this Story; I 
Ihould more value one ftiort Reflexion of fo judici- 
ous an Author, than the long Harahgues which Jp- 
pianpvLts in the Mouths of tjje Deputies and the 
Conftil. 1 can't believe that fo lenfibfe, fq rational, 
and juft a Man as Polybius could approve on the pre- 
fent Occafidns the Proceedings of the Romans. There- 
in appear not, to my Opinion, any Marks of their 

ancient 
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ancient Charafter j of that Greatneft and Noblcncfs 
of Soul i of that Uprightnefs, and utter Abhorrence 
for all mean Artifices, Frauds, and Impoftures, 
which, as is faid fomewhere,^ the Romans were Stran- 
gers to ^. » Why did they not attack the Carthagini- 
ans fairly and openly ? Why ihould they plainly de- 
clare in a Treaty, which is a moft (acred Thing, that 
they granted them their Liberty and the Ufe of 
their Laws, and mean at thfe lame time Ipttic private 
Conditions that were the entire Ruin of both? Why 
fliould they conceal under the Icandalous Omiffion of 
the Word City in the Treai|>, the perfidious Defigd 
of deftroying Carthage y2i'& if under the Cover of that 
Equivocation they could have juftly done it ? Why, 
in Ihort, did they not make their laft Declaration, 
till after having got from them at different times their 
Hoftages and Arms, that is, till after having abfo- 
lutely rendered them incapable of refufing them any ^ 
thipg? Is it not plain that Gir/i&^^^, notwithftanding 
all her Defeats and Lofles, tho' weakened and brought 
very low, is ftill a Terror to the Romans^ and that 
they think themlelves unable to conquer it by Force 
of Afms ? It is very dangerous to be powerful enough 
to commit Injuftice with Impunity, or with a Pro- 
Ipe^l of being a Gainer by it. The Experience of 
all Ages teaches us that .States feldom boggle at the 
Commiffion of it, whea' they think it will turn to 
their Advantage. 

The noble Chara&er given of the Achaans by P(h Polyb. 
lyhius^ is widely different from the Fraflice now un-1- 13- 
^er Confideration. Thele People, faith he, far from P*^^^> 
ading deceitfully and fraudulently towards their Al- ^^* 
lies, in order to enlarge their Power, did not think 
themielves lb much as authorized to deal thus with 
their Enemies, accounting no Viftory folid and glo- 
rious but ilich as was got v Sword in hand by mere 
Courage and Bravery. He owns in the feme Place, 

t Minime Romanis artibus. 

that 



that there were ainoiig the Romans but very &int 
Remains of the ancient Generofity of their Ance- 
florss and he thinks himfelf obliged, as he fays^ to 
take notice of this in Oppotition to a Maxim grown 
common in his Time among Ibme Governours, who 
iraagin'd that Honcfty is inconfiftent with good Po- 
licy, and that it is imgoflible to fiicceed in the Ad^ 
miniftration of publick Affairs either in War or 
Peace, without uHng ibmetimes Fraud and Deceit. 
I R&TURN now to my Subjed. The Confute 
made no great Hafte to march againft Carthage^ not 
iuipe^ting they had an)y;hing to tear from a diiarmed 
City. The Inhabitants took an Advantage of this 
Delay to put themfelves in a Pofture of Defence : 
For they unanimoufly refolved not to quit the City. 
They named for General without the Walls Afdrubaly 
who was at the Head of twenty thouland Men, and 
to whom Deputies were lent to ^ntreat him to forget, 
for the Sake of his Country^ the Injuftice that had 
been done him out of Fear of the Romans. The 
Command. of the Troops within the Walls was gi- 
ven to another Afdrubal^ the Grandfon of MafmiJJa, 
Then they let themfelves about making Arms with 
in incredible Expedition. The Temple, the Palaces, 
iand.the publick Places were converted into fb many 
Work-houfes, wherein Men and Women worked Day 
and Night. Every Day were made a hundred and 
forty Shields, three hundrtd Swords, five hundred 
Pikes or Javelins, a thouland Darts, and a great 
Number of Engines to fhoot them j and becaufe they 
wanted Materials to make Ropes, the Women c^ 
off their Hair, and abundantly fupplicd their WanB 
ia this Refpeft. 
Page 55- MjISINISSA grew diffatisfy'dwith the R(h 
tnansy in that after he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians^ they came and reaped the Fruits of his 
Viftory, without acquainting him with their Defignj 
this caufed ix)m€ Coldnefs between them* 

In 
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In the mean time the Conluk were advancing to- 
\vards the City, and preparing t6 bcfiege it. As 
they expected nothing lefs than a vigorous Refiftanoe, 
the incredible Refolution of the ,befieged filled them 
v^ith the utmoft Aftoniihntent. , There was nothing 
bvit frequent and vigorous Sallies to drive back the 
JBefiegers, to burn their Machines, and to harrais the 
Forragers. Cenfmnus attack'd the City on one fidc^ 
and ManiHus on the other. Sciph afterwards fUrna^ 
tned Africanus^ was then a Tribune in the Army, and 
diftinguifhed lumfelf from the reft of the OflScers as 
xnuch by his Prudence as his^^Bravery* The Coniu}^ 
under whom he fervcd, committed many Overiights 
for refijfing to fellow his Advice. This yoiu^ Of- 
ficer difengaged the Troops from dangerous Pafle^ 
which their imprudent Leaders had run them into: 
A renowned Perlbn, named Phatnaas^ who was Ge- 
neral of the Enemy's Cavalry, and continually har-^ 
rals'd the Forragers, durft not keep the Field when 
it came to Scipio\ Turn to fupport them, fb well did 
he know *how to manage his Troops, and poft him- 
lelf advantageoufly. Such a great and univerlal Re- 
putation at firft procured Jiim Envy : But as he behav- 
ed in all Relpefts with abundance of Modcfty and 
Difcretion, it ibon turned into Admiration •, fb that 
when the &nate lent Deputies to the Camp^ to eif- 
quire into the State of the Siege, the whole Ariiiy 
agreed id giving him the higheft Commendations 5 
Soldiers, OflScers, and even Generals, were unani- 
mous in extolling the Merit of the young Sciph: $0 
mcQffzty is it for a Mati to qualify, if I may fo 
Ipeak, theLuftreof arifingGlory, with afweetand 
xnodeft Behaviour J and not. to ftir up People's Jea-* 
loufy by haughty and conceited Airs, the natural 
EfFcS whereof is to awaken Self-love in others, and 
render even Viftue itfelf odious ! 

About the fame time Mafimjfaj finding his End Page ^3. 
approaching, lent to defire Sclpio- to come to him, 
that he might impower him to difpoie, as he fhould ^ 

think ' 
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think proper, of his Kingdom and Eftate in behalf of 
his Children. When he came, he found him dead. 
That Prince had with his laft Breath enjo5nied them 
to follow in every RefpeS: the Direftions of Scipio^ 
whom he appointed for their Father and Gnard^. 
I fliall here give no further Account of the Pofferity 
of Mafimjfa^ intending to do it more fully towards 
the End of this Volumes the inftrting of it here 
would too much interrupt the Thread of the Hiftory 
of Carthage. 

Page 6^. The high Eftecm Phamaas had conceived for ^y^*- 
piOy induced him to fbrfake the Carthaginians^ and 
fide with the Romans. He came over to him with 
above two thousand Horfe, and proved afterwards 
very ferviceable to him in the Siege. 

Page ^d. CALPURNIUS Pifo the Conful, and L. Man- 
cinus his Lieutenant, landed in Jfrica iti the Begin- 
ning of the Spring. Durmg this Campaign nothing 
remarkable was done. Nay they were even worfted 
in fcveral Aftions, and carried on but flowly the Siege 
of Carthage. The befieged on the contrary had re- 
gained their Courage. Their Trt)ops increafed con- 
fiderably, they got every Day new Allies: And lent ! 
even as far as Macedonia to the counterfeit Philips 
who pretended to be the Son of Per feus ^ and was then 
at War with the Romar^ exhorting him to carry it 
on vigoroufly, and proitSing to fiiraiih him with Mo- 
ney and Ships. 4 

Pao^e <J8. ' This News cauled %ne Uneafinels at Rome. Peo- 
ple began to doubt of the Succefe of a War which 
became daily more uncertain and iitiportant than wm 
at firft imagined. As much as they were diffatisfy^ 
with the Slowneft of the Generals, and rail'd at their 
Gonduft; io much did they all agree in praifing young 
Scipio^ and extolling his Virtue.- He was come to 
Rome to ftand for an Edile^s Place* As foon as he 
appeared in the Aifcmbly^ his Name^ his Counte- 

, ^ Andrilcv^?* 
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ance^ ^lii^'Rgpiitsitiofi^ a general Perluafioh that hb 
was deiigu'd ty the Gods to put an End to the third 
Punick War, as th^ firft Saph^M^ Grandfather- by 
Adoption^ had done to the fccond ^ all this made a very 
gre^t Jmpredion 00 the People ^ and though it wad 
contrary to Law, and therefcase c^pofed by the elder 
ibrt,,inftcjid.of tjie Edile's Place which he fued for^ 
the Peopie,.?«i^ljBfting for this once the Laws, con*- 
ferr'd upon him the CpnfUHhip,' and affigned him ji^ 
frica/fot his Province, without .cafting Lots for the 
Provi^ce^ ^ Wft^ iifual, ^nd as Dru/us his CoUegue, 
required it ihould be dcMie. .. 

As iopn.^s. iy//>w,hadix)mpleated his Recruits ^ App. 
he fet out ior Siciiy^aixd aitived foon after at UHca.f. ^9' 
He came very feafonably for Mancinus Pifd*s Lieute* 
nant, who had r^ihly ingaged himfelf in a Poft where 
he was.hemm'd i^ by the. Enemies, and would have 
been^ cut in Pieces 1^ them that very Morning, if 
the neyv Conlulj wha, at hi^ Arrival heard of the 
Danger he was in, had not imbarked his Troops in 
.the ^fight, an4 Iwftened with all Speed to his- Af* 
fiftance. - 

The firft Care Scipio took after his Arrivalj Was Page 70J 
to reftcM'o Difciplirie among the Troops, jvhich he 
found entirely abolifhU There was no Order, ti6 
Subordination, no Obedience. Nothing was minded 
but Plundering, Feafting, and DiverJGons* Heturn'd 
out of the Camp all ulelefs Perlbns, regulated the 
Quality of the Viftuals he would have brought in 
by the Sutlers,, and aljowied of no other but what^ 
were plain and fit for Soldiers, baniihing carefully 
whatever had a Reliih of Delicacy and Luxurious 
nefs. 

After he had wrought this Reformation, which 
coft him but little Time and Trouble, becaiife h€j 
himfelf gave an Example to others, he then reckon'd 
that he had Soldiers^ and fct himfelf ferioufly about 
Carrying on the Siege* Having ordered his Trdops 
to.furniih thcmfelves with AxeSj Levers^ and Lad^ 
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<krs, he led diem tqr Night wkhout the leaft N(»fe^ 
to that Part of the City which was called Megare^^ 
and bidding them give a fuddeo Shout, attacked It: 
vigoroufly^ The Enemies, who expeded no iudi 
thing in the Night, were at firft extremely terrifed ^ 
nocwithftanding, th^ defended theo^ves £> coura- 
jageoufly, that SH^$ could not ftale the WaOs. Bal^ 
perceiving a Tower that was fbr&ken, and ftood 
without the City, nigh the Walls, he detached a 
Number of bold and reibkite ^Idiers, who by 
means of Pomons {^ from the Tower to the WaHs, 
and from thence into Megars^ vdK)ie Gates they broke 
down. ScipU wdit in immediately and drove the 
£^mies out of that Poll: $ who^ frighted at this un* 
expelled Af&ult, and thinking that the whole Gty 
was taken, fled into the Citadel, where they were 
foUowed by the Troops that were encamped within 
the City, who left their Camp to the Romans^ and 
came to put themlelvies there, as they fanded, out 
of Danger* 
App. Befokb I proceed amy fbrther, k will be expc- 

p. 5<^> 57* dient to give Ibme Account of the Situation and 
S:rab I. Laf genels of Cartbagi^ wt)ich in the Beginning of the 
^>P- 3^- War againft the i2^«iS«^ contained fevcn hundred 
thoutand Inhabitants. It lay at the Bottom of a 
Gulf, liirroundcd with the S«i in the Shape of a Pe- 
ninfula, whofc Neck, that is, the Ifthmus which part- 
ed it from the Continent, was twenty-five Stadia^ 
or a League and a Quarter in Breadth. The Fcnin- 
fula was j5o Stadia^ or eighteen LeagiK^s round. On 
the Weft-fide there )utted out from it a long Point of 
Land, half a Stadium^ or aboot fixtyrtwo Paces 
broad, which advancing into the Sea, divided it from 
a Mprafe, and was on aH fides fenced with Rocks I 
and a Wall. On^the South-fide, towards the Conti-I 
nent, where ftood the Citadel called Byrfay it was 
fortified with a criple Wall, thirty Cubits high with- 
out the Brcaft-works and Towers wherewith it was I 
flank'd all round at equal Diftance^, there being 

four? 
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fburfit>re Fathoms between each other. Every Tow- 
er was four Stories high, and the Walls but two j 
tkicy were arched, and in the lower Pafrt were Apart- 
ments chat could hold three hundred Elephants with 
tJhicir Fodder j above were Stables for four choufand 
Horles, and Granaries for their Food. There was 
alio room enough to lodge twenty thouland Foot, 
and four thouiand Horie In Ihort, all thefe Imple- 
ments of War were contained within the Walls only. 
Thefe Walls were weak and low but in one place j 
and that was a negleded Angle, which began at the 
Point of Land above-mentioned, and reached as far 
as the 1:1 arbours, which lay on the Weft- fide- TherCx 
were two of them, which had a Communication one ^ 
with another, and but one Entrance, feventy ^Eopc^v^/ 
broad, and' ffiut up with Chains. X'he firft was rbr ^ 
the Merchants, ther? being in it feveral and diftinft 
Habitations for the Seamen. The other, or the in- ^ 
ner Harbour, was f<Mr the Men of War, and in the 
midft of it flood an Ifland, named Cothon^ lined, as 
was alio the Harbour, with large Keys, in which were 
contrived diftinfl: Receptacles ^ for two hundred and 
twenty Ships, where they flood fafe from the Weather^ 
and above were Magazines, wherein was kept what- 
ever is neceflary for the arming and equipping a 
Fleet. The Entrance into each of thefe Recepta- 
cles was adorned with two Marble Pillars of the 
Jonick Order : So that both the Harbour a|ftf Ifland 
refembled on each fide two fiimptuous Galleries. In 
this Ifland was built the ASmiral's Palace •, and as it 
fl:ood over againft the Harbour^s Mouth, he could 
from thence dilcover whatever was done on the Sea, 
without any one's being able from thence to fee what 
was done in the innermoft Harbour. The Merchants 
likewife had no Prolpeft of the Men of War, the two 
Ports being feparated by a double Wail, and eacbi 
having its particular Gate Chat led into the City^ 

• , Z 2 with- 
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Without going through. the other Harbour. So that 
och. tn Carthage may be divided into thtee Parts. The 
^i-i^- Harbour, which was double, aod is fbmetimc* called 
• ^ ^^- Lothon^ from the little Ifland of that N^me : The Ci- 
tacicl, named Byrfa: The City. properly fb called^ 
where the InhabitaAts dwelt, which lay round the 
Citadel, and was ftiled Megaru,. 
'.15c 72. Early in the Morning, yifdruhaU perceiving the 
Ihameful Overthrew of hi^ Troops, that.hejtnight be 
revenged on tht Romans^ and deprive at the lame 
time the Inhabitants of all; jy opes of Pardoa and 
Accommodation, brought the^Jlfiman Prifonershc had 
upon the . Walls, lb ^s that they Ihould be within 
Sight of the whole Army. Thpre he put them to 
the moft exquifite T^ormcnts ^ pptting:put. their Eyes, 
cuttuig otf their Kpfes, Eats, . and Eingets 5 and 
tearinjj their Skin to Pieces with Iron Combs ^ and 
then throwing, them do wh^* headlong from the Top 
of the Wails. Such inhuman Treatment filled the 
Carthaginians with Horror: But he did not ipare 
even Them, putting many Senators to Death, that had 
the Courage to.oppofe his tyrannical Proceedings. 
^igc 73. SCIP 10^ finding himfelf abfolute Mafterof the 
IJlh:nus^ burnt the Camp that had been deferted by 
the Enemies, and built a new one for his Troops. 
It was iquare^ fnrrounded with* large and deep En-, 
trenchmencs, which were fenced with ftrong Falifa- 
y^ ^o's. ($n the Side. that faced th^ Carthaginians^ 
/^J^^ built 1 Wall twelve FoQtJ iighy.flank'd at proper 
'7 Diilances with Towers. and Redoubts, and on the 
middle TQwererefted a very high wooden Fort, from 
v/hencc could be leen whatever was done in the City. 
This Wall took up the whole Breadth of the Ifthmus^ 
tliat is, twenty live Stadia^. The Enemies, within 
the Reach of whole Arrows it was, ufed all their 

• ' IJe cwho *^'t fir[t covmaiided Death ^ h^ got the Command of 

Vilthour the City, hut- hnvrpg the Troops within the Walls, 

caufed'tB other Afdrubal, Ma- ^ Bonr Miles and three ^uarters^ 
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Endeavours to put a Stop to this Undertaking, But 
the 'whole Army working at it withouc InterniifTibn' 
IDay and Night, 'twas finilh'd in twenty four Days.* 
Scipio reap'd a double Advantage from it : Fir ft, his 
Troops were lodged more lafely and commodipnfly : 
Secondly, he cut off by this means all the Provifi'ons 
of* the beGeg'dj tO'whom none -could be brought by 
Laridi which piit theim to very great Streights, both 
beGaufe-the Siea is often very tempeftuous in that 
Place^ and 'becaufe the Roman^ Fleet kept a ftricl 
Guard. This proved one of the chief Cauies of the 
Famine which loon-after raged in the City. Belides, 
./?^f^»^<ij/diftFibuted the Corn that was brought,on}y to 
the thirty thouland Men that iervM under/him, trou- 
bling himlelf- very little for the reft of the* Multitude. 
To diftrels them the more through Want of Pro- 
vifions, Scipio imdertook^-.to -ftop-up the Mouth of Page 74. 
the' Haven by a Mole beginning at thfc above-menti- 
ot)M Point of Land; which lay near the Harbour. 
The Befieg'4 look'd at firft upon the Attempt as ri- 
diculous, and accordingly infulted the Workmen : 
But at laft ^feeing them daily make an extraordinary 
Progrels, they. begarK to be really afraid, and to take 
proper Meafuresto render the- Attempt unluccelsful. 
Fvery one, even Women and Children, fell to work, 
but ^^ privately that Scipio could learn nothing from 
the Prifoners of War, only that a great Noiie was 
heard in the Harbour, but without knowing the . 
Occafion. At length, all being ready, the Car that 
ginians'oi^cn^d on'a fudden a new Way on the other 
Side of the Haven, and appeared at Sea with a nu- 
merous Fleet juft bxiilt with the old Materials that 
were found in their Magazines. It is allowed by all 
that if they had direftly attack'd the Roman' Fleet, 
they would have infallibly become Matters of it, be- 
caufe as no fuch thing was expeCted, and every Man 
was otherwife employed, they ihould have found it 
. without Rowers, without Sdldiers and Officers. But, 
fays the Hiftorian, the Ruin of Carthage was de- 
'/---■' - - j^ J creed. 
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creed. Having therefore ofFcr'd only a kind of Infult 
or BravaO^ to the Romans^ they returned back into 
the Harbour. 

Two L)ajs after they put out their Snips, with 
gc 75. a Reiblution to fight in good Earneft, and found the 
Enemies ready to receive them. This Battle was 
to be Uecifive on either Side. It lafted a long while, 
both Parties driving to the utmoft, the one to lave 
their Country rcduc'd to the laft Extremity, and the 
other to compleat their Viftory. During the Fight 
the Carthaginian (^alleys fliding along the large R(h 
man Ships, broke Ibmetimes their Poop, ibmetiroe^ 
their Rudder and Oars , and if they found themfelves 
preft'd hard, retreated with a wonderful Swifcncls, 
iand immediately returned to the Charge. At lei^tlu 
after the two Armies h^d fought with equal Succels 
till Sun-letting, the Carthaginians thought fit to re- 
tire, not that they own*d themselves overcome, but 
to begin again the next Day. Part of their Ships 
not being able to get tail enough into t^e Harbour, 
becau/e the Mouth of it was too narrow, took Shel- 
ter along a ipacious Terrals that had been erefted 
before the Walls to unload the Merchandizes, and 
on the Edge whereof a fmall Rampart was built dur 
l-ing this War, to hinder the Enemies from becoming 
Matters of it. Here the Fight began again more 
briskly than eyer, and lafted till late at Night. The 
' Carthaginians were put to great Screights, and the 
few Ships of theirs that elcaped fled to the City? 
When ivlorning came, Scipio having attacked, and 
jtarried the Terrafs, tho' with great Difficulty, polled 
and fortified himlclf there 3 and built a brick WaU clofc 
to the City-wall5, and of the lame Height with them, 
When it was finifh'd, he order'd four thoufind Men 
to get op the Top of it, and from thence inceflantly 
%Q throw Darts on the Enemies, who were extremely 
aqnoyed thereby, bpcaufe the two Walls being equal 
in Height, hardly was any JDart flung but what di<| 
foiRC Milchigf. Thus ?nd?d this ^ampaip, 

ifVr. 
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During the Winter Quarters, Scipio made i^ hisPage 7fi. 
BuCnels to get rid of the^ JEnemies Troops without 
the Clty^ which very much difturbed his Convoys, 
and protefted fuch as were fent t» the befieged. For 
that Purpofe he attacked a neighbouring Place, hamed 
I^epberis^ which fervcd them for Shelter. In the 
lait Battle were deftroycd above fevcnty thoufand 
of the Enemies, both Soldiers and Peafiints that had 
flock'd thither, and the Place was carried with great; 
UifBculty after a two and twenty. Day's Siege. 
The takii:\g of it was followed with the Surrender of 
almoft all the Town$ and Places in Aftica^ and con- 
tributed much to the taking of Carthage itfelf, where 
from that Ifime it became ahfioft impoHible to bring 
in any Provifions* 

Early in the Spring S^ipQ attacked at once theP^e 7^^ 
Harbour, named Cothon^ and the Citadel. Having 
made himfelf Matter of the Wall that liirrounded this 
Port, he threw himfelf into the publick Place of the 
City that ftood nigh, from whence there was a floping 
Afeent to the Citadel up three Streets lined on each 
iide with Houfes, from the Tops of which rained a 
Shower of Darts upon the Romans -^ who were com- 
pelled, before they could proceed any further, to 
force the (irfi: Houles^ and to pofi: themfelves there- 
in, that they might from thence diflodge the Enemies 
that fought from •the neighbouring Houfes. The 
Combat from the Tops of the Houfes, and be^w, 
lafted fix Days, durit^ which a horrible Slaugftwir 
was made. To clear the Streets, and make a Pafilgc 
for the Troops, they drew away with Mooks the 
* Carcafes of the Inhabitants that had either been (lain, 
or tumbled down headlong from the Houfes, and 
caft them into Pits, molt of them ftill alive and 
breathing. In this toillbmeEmployment, which h&^ 
ed fix Days and fix Nights, the Soldiers were relieved 
from time to time by others that were frelh, without 
which* they muft have been entirely Ipent with Fa* 
tiguc and Wearlnels, Scipio alone had no Sleep all 
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this, while, giving Orders every whei^c,* and hardly 
allowing himlelf Time* to take any Refrelhinent- 

There was ftill room enough to belieVe "that the 
Siege would laft a good while longer, and coft abun- 
dance of Blood. But on the ieyenth Day there appear 
cd a Company of Men in a fiippUant Rjfture and Drefs, 
who required no other Terms, but that the Romans 
would grant their Lives to as many'as ftiould be willing 
to go out of the Citadel : Which was granted them, the 
Delerters excepted. Accordingly there Went out fit 
ty thouland both Men and WomeA, which .were feiit 
into th^ Country under a ftrong Gtiard. The Defer- 
ters, whofe Number was' about nine hundred, feeing 
that they were to expeO: no Quarters, intrench'd 
themlelves iq the Temple of Mfculapius with Jfdru- 
hal^ his Wife and Children : Where, though their 
Number was but finall* they could have held out a 
long time, becaule the Building was very high, feated 
up.onRocks,and to which the Afcent was by fixty Steps. 
But at laft wearied out vyith Hunger, Watching, 
and Fear, and feeing their Deftruftibn at hand, they 
loft all Patience, and forfalcing the lower Part of the 
Temple, they retired to the uppermoft Story, andre- 
iblved not to quit it but with their Lives. 

In the mean while Afdruhal:^ ibllicitoqs to lave 
himlelf^ went down privately to Scipio^ carrying in 
his jHand an Oliv^-branch, and 6aft himfelf at his 
I^^. Scioto ihewed him immediately to the Defert- 
isrs, who flying thereupon into the utmoft Rage and 
Fury, loaded him with Reproaches, and let the Tem- 
ple on Fire. While it was lighting, 'tis faid that 
\Afdruhar% Wife drefled herfelf as^iTplendidly as fhe 
could, and ftanding within Sight of Scipio with her 
two Children, fpoke to him with a loud Voice in 
this manner : " I make no Imprecations againftthee,0 
'^ Romany for thou doft but aft according to the Rights 
^' pf War. But may the Gods of Carthage ^ and 
« may^fl: thou jointly with them, punllh tjiat'falft 
^' Man fis he dslerves^ who h^th betr^ypd his Coun- 
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*^ ti^y, his Gods, his' Wife and hiVC^^^^ . 

addreffihg'her felf to 'Jfdrubal\ ^' Perfidioiis \y retch, 
*^ laid .ftie, thou baleft an4 moft cowardly /br all Men, 
*^ this Fire is going to corifume me and my Cfhildreii; 
*^ as for thy part,' thou, unworthy General, of Car-r 
^^ ihagCj go. and adorn the;Trium£)h bf'thy Gon- ''^ ' .' 
*^/querpr, and fuffer in the Sight oi Rbm^ ths. Pu- ' ' 
*' niihmene thou doft ' deler^re/^ After vyhich Re- 
proaches flie cut. her Children's Th'rbats^'^flung them 
into the'Fire, and afterwards caft' heffejif into the 
Flamesi ' All the Deferters did the fame, ". [\ : 

As for ScipiOy^vfh^h he" lavy this famous City, that 
had flourilKed for fe^^e'nhl^Il4red Years, and been cora-^ 
parable to the largeft' Empires for the Extent of h?r 
IJominions by Sea arid j^and, for her numerous Ar- 
mies, her Fleets, h;er Elephants, and Riches 5 and * " 
even luperioiir tb' other Nations for: her Courag6 ■ 

and Bravery, finct, .ftript as ihe was of Arras and > 

Ships, fhe had held out for three wholq Years through 
all the' Hardships, and Calamities of a long Sieger 
Seeing then, I Sy^, this City ablbliitely ruin'd, 'tis ' . 
repdrteid that he cfouM not refiife. Tear's to the un- 
happy Fate of Carthage. He corifidered that Cities, 
Nations, and Empires are liable to ..RevolutibniJs, a^ 
well as Men in particular : That the lanie Misfortune 
had befalleil "troyy a City fbrmerly.fbpowerful 5 and 
fmce, the AJfyrianSy MedeSy and\ Perfians^ whofe - 

Dominions were lb extenfive, and vfiry lately the 
Macedonians y whole Empire had made a great Npife 
in the World, Full of fuch melancholy Thoughts, 
he repeated thefe Verfeis of Homer ^, . • 

■■ ■ ■* 
T'he Day Jhall come^ that great avenging Day^ 

Which Troy V proud Glories, in the Dufi Jhall lay^ 

When PriamV Poiv'rs and PriamV felf Jhall fallj 

And one prodigious jRuifi fwallow all. Pope. 

f . 

denoting 
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denoting thereby the future Deftiny of Rnne^ as he 

own'd to Polybius^ who ask'd him what he meant by 
thefe Vcrfes. 

Had the Light of Truth but flione upon his Un- 
derftanding, he might have dilcovered what we are 
Ecctcfia- taught in Scripture, that " becaufe of unrighteous 
fticysx.8.^ iSealings, Injuries, and Riches got by Deceit, a 
" Kingdom is tranflated from one People to another*" 
Carthage is deftroyed, becaufe her Avarice, Perfidi- 
ouftcis, and Cn^Ity are arrived to their utmoll: Pitch. 
Rome will have the lame Fate, when her Luxury, 
Ambition, Pride, and unjull Ufurpations, concealed 
under an outfide Shew of Juftice and Virtue, ihall 
compel the fbvereign Lord and Dilpofer of Empires 
to give by her Fall an important LefTon to the World. 
Page 8 V CARTHAGE being thus taken, Scipio gave it 
An. M. up to be plundered by his Soldiers for fomc Days, 
C^nh excepting the Gold, the Silver, the Statues, and other 
74.r. Offerings that ihould be found in the Temples. Af- 
Romc^op.terwards he diftributed among them feverai military 
•B'/.y. <^ Rewards, as well as among the Officers, two of which 
'^4^* had particularly diftinguilhed themlelves, namely, 
"itih. GraccbuSy and Cau FanniuSy who firft Icaled che 
. Walls. Then adorning a finall Ship with the Enemy's 
Spoils, he fent it to Rome to carry thither the News 
of che Viftory. 
Pjjg^ gj A'f the fame time he ordered the Inhabitants of 
* Sicily to come and look out the Piftures and Statues 
which the Carthaginians had taken from them in for- 
mer Wars. When he reftored to thofc of Jgrigen- 
turn Pbalarish famous Bull ™, he told them that this 
Bull, which was at once a Monument of the Cruelty 
of their ancient lyings, and of the Mildnefe of their 
new Matters, ought to make them know, which 

» Qucm taufum Scipio cum pcrarc, cum idem tnonumentum 

redderec Agrigentinis, dixifle & domcftic» crudelitatis, & 

dicimr aequum efle illos cogitare noftras manfuetudinis haberenc 

utrum cffct Siculis utilius, fuif- (Seer. Vm. 6. ». 7 $• 
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woul4 be mo0: advantageous for them, to be udder 
the Sicilian s Yoke, or the Government of the ^- 
tnan People, 

iiAViNG expofed to fale part of the Spoils of 
Carthage^ he ftridly ordered his Family not to take, 
or even buy any oi them, ^o careful was he to remove 
from himieif and his Houle the leaft Sufpicion of be« 
ing felf interefted. 

When the News of the taking of Carthage was Api*. 
brought t6 Rome\ People gave themfelves up to theP-^3- 
mod exceflive Joy, as if this had beeij the firft Mo- 
rnent that fecured the publick Repoie. Th^y re- 
solved in their Minds all the Kvils tiiey had endured ' 
from the Carthaginians in Sicily^ in Spain^ and even 
in Italy for fixteen Years together, during which, 
Hanmbalh2iA pillaged four hundred Towns, deftroyVi 
three hundred thou&i?d Men, and reduced R/me itr 
ifelf to the laft Extremity. Amidil: the Remembrance 
of thefc paft Evils, they ask'd ope another whether 
it werp really true that Carthage was laid wafte. AU 
Orders of Men fliiilii to outdo one another in Ex* 
preflions of Gratitude towards the Gods, and the ' 
City was for many Days employed only in iblema 
Sacrifices^ in publick Prayers, in Games and Specta- 
cles. 

After, the Performance of thefe religious Duties,.pa£e 84. 
the Senate lent ten Commiffioners into j^frick to re- 
gulate jointly with Scipio^ the State of that Country. 
Their firit (ire was to dcmoHlh all that remained of 
Carthage^. Rome\ already Miftrels pf almoft the 

♦ ffe mayguefi ai ih§ Bignefs ^ Neqiie ft Roma, jam tcr- 

ff this famMJ City y by ^a$FUy' lamm orbe fuperato^ ^curam 

rus fays^ that ft was (eventeen fperavit fore, (i nometi ulquam 

Days on Pire^ before it coulfl be all xnane^t Garrhaginis. Adeo o- 

fonfumei. Quanta urbs dcleta dium certamintbus ortufn, ul* 

fit, ut de caBteris taceam, vd nrsi metum danir, & ne in vidi^ 

Ignium mora probari poteH : . juldcm deponicur, neqiic ante 

Quippc pcrcontinuos decern & inyifum eflc dcfinit, quam cfle 

fcptcm dies vix ,potuit inccndi- df4it. Tfll, fatm. /. i. caf, 12, 
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whole World, could not think herielf fafe fb long as 
the Name of Carthage vvas in Being : So true k is, 
that an inveterate Hatred, kept up with long and 
cruel Wars, lafts even beyond the Time when there 
is no Caule to ftar, and does not ceafe to fubfift but 
with the Objefl: that occafions it. Orders were given 
in the Name of the Roman People, that it ftiould 
never be inhabited again, and horrible Imprecations 
denounced againlt thofe, who contrary • to this Pro- 
' hibition, fliould undertake to rebuild any part of 
k, efpecially the Citadel Byrfa^ and the Place called 
Megara. In the mean while, every one that would 
was admitted to lee it: 5f //>/(? being well pleafed that 
People ihould obferve the Ruins' of a City that durft 
contend with R^me for univer^l -Dominion ®. The 
Commiflioners decreed moreover that the Cities which 
had during this War, fided with the Enemies, ihould 
be all razed, and gave their Territories to the Roman 
Allies •, particularly, they made a Grant to thofe of 
D^tica of the whole Country that lay between Car- 
thage and Hippdn: T^he reft they made tributary, and 
converted it into a Roman Ptovincc, where a Prxtor 
was to be lent every Year.- 

-Aljl Matters being .thus fettfed, Sci^o returned 
to Romcy where he made his Entry in Triumph. 
'^ISfever had lb magnificent a one been feen. For there 
was nothing but Statues, Rarities, curious and inva- 
luable Pieces, which the Carthaginians had been ma' 
• fty Years gathering together, and bringing into Afy'i" 
ca^ without reckoning the Money that was carried in- 
to the publick Trealury, and which amounted to 
immenfe Sums. 
App. Notwithstanding all the Precautions that 

p 85. were ufed to hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, 
Plutarch. 1^(3 j-j^j^jj thirty Years after, and even in Scipid\ Life- 
Grlcch. ^^^^i one of the Gracchi^ to ingratiate hinafelf with 

^ Vt jpfe locus conim, qQi runt, vcftigia calamitatis often- 
cum hac urbe de imperio certa- dcrci:, Ctcif, Agrt^t^ 2, » 50. 

,. % ■ ■ ' " ^ the 
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the Multitude, liodertooktorepebj^Ieit, aqdicdthi- . 
ther aCdlooy of fiiithouland Citizens. The Senate 
being informed that the Workmen had been frighted 
at-^iiany uHlucky Omens, when they were drawing;' 
the CircHmference and laying the FoMndatipns of thc; 
new City, would have put a Stop to the Underta* 
iking: But the Tiribune, not over-gjceand fcrupulous. 
in religious Matters, carried on the Work notwidi- 
Handing all thefe bad Prelages, and finiihed it in a 
few Days. . This was the firft Roman Colony that 
was lent out of //^ijK. . ; : * 

I T is probable that there were only Cottages 
built, there, fince we ar^ told, p that when Ma- 
rius came thither :during his Flight into Jlfrica^ he 
lived : in . a m^an , and poor Condition amidft the 
Ruins and Rubbifh of Carthage^ comforting himfelf^ 
at the fight of fuch an aftoniihing Speilacle, and ftr- 
ving, in fpme'relpea,;for Comfort to that unfortu- 
nate City. 

^PP'/^iNT relates, that Julius Oiefi^r having, Page 85. 
after the Death of Pompey^ pals'd into Jfrica^ faw 
in a dream a numerous Army that implor'd him with 
Tearsjn their Eyes 5 moved at this Dream hc^rit 
down. in his Pocket-Book the Defign he formed up- 
on this Cccafion of rebuilding Carthage, and Corinth : 
But being kilfd foon after, Cafar-Augujlus his adop- 
tive Son, who found this Memorandum among his 
Papers, rebuilt Carthage near the Place where it 
formerly ftood, that he might not incur the Execra- 
tions denounced at the Time of its DeftrudHon againft 
whoaufbever ihould attempt to reftore it i^ 

I know not what this Account of Appianiz found- 
ed upon^ but we read in Strah^ ih2Lt' Carthage kndf^ i^, 
Corinth were rebuilt at the lame time by Cjfar^ top. 833, 
whom he gives the name of God^ by which Title a 

P Marius curliim in Africam picicns Carthaginem, ilia intu* . 

dircxir, inopemquc vitam ia tu- ens Maritim, alter alteri poflcnt < 

gurio ruinarum Carthaginicnfi- cfTe folapq. ^j?//, Paterc. L 2. 

umtolcravit: cum Marius' af- c, 19. ^ ^ 

" ■ . Iktie' 
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Page 83. ijttlc before he plainly denotes Jiaiut Otfary and 
^^n*^Piutarcb^ iti his Life, afcribes ezpreQy to him the 
Settlement of thele two Colonies, and obierves, that 
what is remarkable in thefe two Cities is, that as 
they were both taken and deftroyed together, fo 
were they likewife rebuilt and peopled again at the 
lame time. However this be, Sirah affirms that in 
his time Carthage was as weU peopled as any other 
City in Jfrica ^ and it became all along under the 
£icceedipg Emperors the Capital oi Africa. It flood 
for about feven hundred Years after this with i^ymz 
ibrt of Splendor \ but was at laft entirely deftroyed 
by the Saracens in the begiming of the leventh Cen- 
tury, fb that her Tery Name and the leaft Marks 
of luch a City are not ix> much as known in the 
Country. 

A DIGRESSION 

Concerning the Manners Mnd CbaraSter of the Second 
Scjpio Africanus. 

^CIPIO^ the Deftroyer of Carthage^ was Sod 
j^3 ^^ ^^^ famous Paulus Mmilius^ who Tanquifh'd 
Perfeus the laft King of Macedon^ and confe- 
quently Grandfon to that other Paulus Mmilius^ who 
was (lain at the Battle of Canna. He was adopted 
by the Son bf the renowned Scipio Africanus^ and 
named Scipio Mmilianus-^ which, according to the 
Law of Adoption, united the Names of the two Fa- 
milies. He equally kept up the Honour of bottPby 
all the noble Qualities that ean adorn the Sword and 
the Gown ^. During the whole Courle of his Life, 
laith an Hifioriany lie never did, Ipoke, or thought^ 

^ P. Sdpio JEmilianqs, vir a* nentjfilinus iecali Ikt, ^ui nihil 

This, p. African! patemifque, in vita nifi iatidandam ant ft- 

L. Paul! virtutibus fiAillimus cic rfttt dixit ac fenfit. TilL 

omnibui belli ac tog« dotibus, Paitrc, Ufc. i. cap. li. 
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but what was commendable. He diftingqifhed him^ 
lelf particularly Ql Thing very uncommon now-a- 
days among military Men !) by an exquifite Tstfte 
for Sciences and all kinds of Literature, and by a fin- 
gular Efteem for Men of Learning. AU the World 
knows that he was reckoned the Author of Terence^t 
Comedies, the moft compleat Work for Elegance and 
Politenefi that Rome ever produced. It is iaid, in 
his Commendation % that no Man knew better how 
to intermix Reft and A£lion, or improve with a more 
nice and dilceming Judgment the Time he could Ipare 
from Bulineis. Divided between Arms and Books, 
between the Toils of a Camp, and the peaceable 
Occupations of the Cloiet, wherein he exercised his 
Body with the Hardlhips of War, and cultivated 
his Mind by the Study of the Sciences, he fhewed 
that nothing is a nobler Ornament to a Man of Qua^ 
lity, in whatever Orb he moves, than polite Litera- 
ture. Cicero laith of him % that he had always in 
his Hands the Works of Xenopbon^ lb full of folid 
Inftruftion, whether with regard to War ot Politicks. 

This exquifite Tafte for Learning and the Scien-piut. in 
ces, was the Fruit of the excellent Education which vlt. Paoi. 
Paulus jEmilius beftowed upon his Children. He-^EmiL 
had them inftrufted by the ableft Mafters in all re- 
fpefls, fparing no Coft though his Eftate was but 
fmall, and was prelent at all their Exercifes as much 
as his publick Employments would permit him, in- 
tending thereby to be himfelf their chief Mafter. 

The dole Friendihip Scipio contrafted with /^^- Excerpt. 
JybiuSy compieated thefe noble Qualities which a hap- e i olyb. 
py Genius and an excellent Education had diiplay'dp- m* 
in him, Polybius^ with great Numbers of other ^^3- 

r Neque euim quifquam hoc culls, aut amixium difctplinis 

Scipioneele^antiusintenrallane- cxercuit. Ibid,c,i^ 

gotiorum otio difpunxit : Scm- • Africanus femper Socraticvmi 

pert^ue aut belli aut paos firrviit Xenop faontem in maaibus ha- 

artibusy femper intet anna ac beac Tt^c, SiS^P* ^ 2. n. 6%, 
ftudia veiiktusy auc corpus peri- 

Jcbaans^ 
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jfci^eans J. hting grown fuipicious to. the Romans du- 
ring the War witK Perfeus^ was ^detained at Rome^ 
where Jiis Merit made him ibon known and fought 
after by the moft eminent Pecfbn^ in the City* Sci- 
pioy then hardly eighteen Years of Age, gave him- 
felf up entirely to him, accounting it his greateft 
Happinels to have an Opportunity oF b^ing trained 
iip under ftich a Mafter, whofe. Convexfation he pre- 
ferred to all the trifling Amufements which young 
People are generally fb fond ol: ' - 

PQL TB lUS began with inspiring hiin with an 
extreme Averfioh for thofe ihamefiil and dangerous 
Plealures,' which the Raman Youth then addifled 
themfelves to, being almoft universally debauched and 
corrupted by the Luxury' arid Licentiou(he(s which 
Riches and new Conquefts had introduced into Rme. 
During the firft fiv^ Yc2iiiSdpiB, was at this excel- 
lent School, he mightily improved by the Inftrufti- 
ons he received -^ and not regarding in the. leaft the 
Ralleries and bad Example of the Youth of his Time, 
he came to be look'd upon by all the City, as a Pat- 
tern of Modefty and Wifdom. . 

After this it was eafy to inlpire.him with Gene- 
rofity, a noble Difintereftednefi, tmd a proper Ufe 
of Riches, Virtues lb necelfary for PeribnJ^ of a high 
Rank, and which Scipio cairried to the. utmoft Height, 
as is evident from fome Fa£ls related by Polybius, 
which are well worthy of Admiration. 

JEM ILIA \ the Wife of the firft Scipio Ajri^ 
. cdnusy and Mother to him who had adopted the Sci- 
fio of whom we are Ipeaking, had left to this laft a 
rich Inheritance at her Death. . This Lady, befides 
. the^ Diamonds, precious Stppes, and other Jewels, 
which ferve for Ornament to'Perlbns of'her Rank, 
had a great Quantity of .Goldr and Silver Veflels for 
Sacrifices^ a fumptuous Train, Chariots, Equipages, 

« she was Sifiw to Paulus iEmilius, Pathr of tke Second Scipio 
Africanus. 

a con- 
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a coofiderable Number of Slaves of both Sexes; the 
ivvhole proportionable to the Wealth of the Family 
which ihc was married into. When flie died, Scipio 
gave ail theie magnificent Things to his Mother Par 
jnriay who having been Ibme time fince divorced by 
J^aulus jEmilius, and not having wherewithal to keep 
up the Splendor iiiitable to her Rank^ led an oblcure 

felife, and did not appear at the Affemblies or publick ^ 
eremonies. When Ihe began to appear agaiq with 
& much Splendour, luch a generous Inftance of Li- 
berality procured Sdpi0 a great deal of Honour, cfpe- 
cially among the Ladies, who were not filent on the 
Occafion, and in a City, where, according to Poly^ 
hiuSy People were far from being free to part with 
their Riches. 

He got no lefi Honour upon another Occafion. 
Out of the Eftate which fell to him by the Death 
of iiis Grandmother, he was bound to pay at three 
different Times to the two' Daughters of Sciph his 
Grandfather by Adoption, the half of their Portion, 
which amounted, to fifty thouland Crowns. Upon the 
Expiration of the firft Term, Scipio paid in the whole 
Sum to a Banker, i'iberius Gracchus^ and Scipio Na^ 
fica^ who had married thefe two Sifters, imagining 
Scipio had committed a Miftake, wefat to him and re- 
preiented that the Law allowed him the Space of 
three Years to pay that Sum at three different'' Pay- 
ments. Young Scipio anlwer'd, that he was not unac- 
quainted with the Laws^ that People might go to 
the Strid:neis of them with Strangers, but with 
Friends and Relations, it was but handfome to deal 
in a more noble and generous manner 5 and dcfired 
them to accept of the whole Sum at one Payment. 
They returned fiill of Admiration at the Generofity 
of their Kinfinan, and blaming themlelves for having 
fuch mean and ielfiih Thoughts », though they were 
the chief md moft eonfiderable Men in the Cityl 

A a This 
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This Liberality fecmM to them die more woodcrfolj 
fays PolybiuSy becaufe at Rome^ far from paying fifty 
txiouland Crowns before the Expiraticxi of the Xcrm, 
DOC a Man would have e?ed paid one thoufand before 
the Day appointed* 

It was owing to the lame generous Spirit, that 
two Years after, Paulus Mmilias his Father hap- 
pening to die, he preiecited his Brother Fabius^ who 
was not ib rich as himiel^ with the Share be bad in 
Jiis Father s Eftate, which amounted to aboire fixty 
thouCind Crowns, that he might thereby remove the 
Inequality between himfelf and his Brother. 

This fame Fabius intending to give the People a 
Shew of Gladiators i^ Honour of his Father's Me- 
mory, as was then ufual^ and not being weQ able to 
go to the Charge of it which was very confiderable, 
Scipio allowed fifteen thoufand. Crowns towards it, 
that he might at kaft bear half the Expence. 

The magnificent Prefents Scipio had made to bis 
Mother Papiriay came entirely to him again after her 
Death, io that his Sifters could not, accorcting to the 
Cuftom of tholb Times, have thie leaft Pretenfions 
thereta But he would have thought it diihonoora- 
ble, and a retracing of his Gifts, to have taken them 
^back. He left therefore to his Sifters whatever he 
had given to their Mother, which amounted toa very 
larger Sum, s^nd got new Applaufe by this frefli hi- 
ftance of his Greatnefs of Soul, and of his tender 
Love for his Family. 

The Value^^thefe feveral Prefents, which put 
together, amounted to vaft Sums, was inhanc'd it 
feems by» the Confideration of his -A^ (fir be was 
very young) but ftill more by the Circmnftate^ of 
the Time, when he made them, and by the kind 
and obliging manner wherewitb^Jie &t them dff. 

Th e Fafts hqre alledged ace fo very different from 

pur modern Ways, that there might' be ceaifon to fear 

they Ihould be look'd upon only as the Exaggcrati- 

. OM^ of an . liiftorianj prepoflfeflfed in FaSrour of his 

. " . ^" ' " Hero, 



Hero, if it was not known that Polyblus^ by whom 
tihey are mentioned, had the Charafter of a fincere 
Lover of Truth, and a declared Eneniy to all Flat- 
tery. In the very Place from whence I haVe taken 
thefe Pirticulars, he has thought fit to warn his Rea- 
del? with relation to what he fays of the virtuous 
^£tions {Hid uncommon Qualities of Scipio\ and ohw 
ierves that as his Writings Were to be read by the 
^om^tis^ whd had foil Knowledge of all that he re- 
lates concerning that great Man, they would not fail 
of giving him- the Lie, if he durft advance an Un- 
truth: Which Is liich ^h Afffont ^^* it is iinpoflibk 
any Author, who hath the leaft Value for his Re- 
putatiohj would expole himlelf to for nothing. - 

We have already- fhewed, that Sctfto did not givie 
into the Lewdneft and. Debauchery which then reign'd 
almoft univerfally among the Roman Youth. He had 
full Ameiids made him, and wis amply rewarded for 
this voluntary Abftinence from ftnfiial Pleafiires by the 
firm and lafting Health he enjoyed all the reft of his 
Life, which enabled him to tafte more real and fin* 
cere Pleallires, and to perform thole great Aftioris 
that acquired him {o much Glory. 
- Hul^TiNG, in which he took an extraordinary 
Delight, contributed alfb very much to render -hira 
ftroilg, and dapable of enduring the greatcft Fatigues. 
MacedoHy whither he went along with his Father, 
abundantly ^umiihed him with Opportunities of fa- 
tisfyittg his Inclinations fcr Huritingi which was in 
that Country the. ulual JDiverfion of the Kings, ha- 
ving befen dilcbntinued for feme Years by realon 6? 
the War:,.' he found an incredible Plenty of all Kinds. 
Paulus M^iMs^^\dL\oviS'o^ his Son in 

lawftil Recreations, in order to give hima Diftafte 
and Ayjirfion for fenfual and tinreafonable DWerfions, 
Jeft hiin at' Liberty to continue Hunting all the while 
the RomM Troops remained in the Country, after 
the Defeat^ pf Per feus. The young Man employed 
his Icifwrc Hours in an Exercife 4d firitable to his. 
* ' A a a AS« 
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Age and Inclmationy and met with as good Succefs 
in this innocent War upon the Beads of Macedon^ 
as his Father had done in his War with the Inhabi- 
tants of that Country. 

It was at his Return from this Voyage, that 
Sclpio found Pglybius at Rome^ and entered widilma 
into that clofe and intimate Friendlhip which became 
lb beneficent to the young Roman^ and turned as 
much to. his Honour among fucceeding Ages a$ all 
his Conquefis. Polybius^ itleems, lived in the fame 
Houfe with the two Brothers. One Day, they two 
happening to be alone, Scipio fully opened his Heart 
to PolybiuSj and complained but in a mild and cour- 
teous manner, that ia |;he Converfations they had at 
Table, ^Polybiut always direSed his Speech to his 
Brother Fabius^ and never to him. «' I tm lenfible, 
*' faid he, that this Indifference proceeds from your 
" fuppofm^, as all our Citizens do, that lam a heed- 
« lefs young Man, unacquainted with the Tafte that 
^« now reigns at Rome^ becaulfe I do not frequent the 
** Pleadings in the Forum, nor apply my felf to Ora- 
^." tory. But how Ihould I do it? when I am con- 
" tinually told that it is not an Orator who is ex- 
" peSed from the Family of the Scipio'' s^ butaGe- 
" neral. I muft own to you, pray excufe the Frce- 
" dom with which I fpcak, that I am very much 
" concerned and griev'd at your Indifference for me.'* 
Polybius, furpriz'd at this uncxpcfted Speech, com- 
, fortcd him as well a« he could, and alTur^ed him that 
if he commonly direiled his Pilcourfe to his Brother, 
it was not out of any Difefteem for him, but only 
bc^aufe Fabius was the eldeft, and knowing the two 
Brothers had the fame Sentiments he thought that 
•, ipeaking to one was in effea fpeaking to both. That' 
he was ready to do him all the Service that lay in his 
Po^^er, and was abfolutely at his Difpofal. That as 
for the Sciences, which he oblerved hini to be very 
fond of, he had Opportunities of making great Im- 
provem^t^byAe^eJ^ 

lyhicli 
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>»\^liich daily came from Greece to Rome : Butras to the 
Bufincfi of Wai*^ which was properly his Profefnon 
as well as his fevourite Employment, he miglit be of 
Ibme Ufe to him. Then Scipio taking hold of his 
FlandSy and iqueezing them between his : ^* When, 
*^ laid he, Ihall I fee that happy Ehy, when free 
from, all other Occupations, and living with me, 
you will: be picaled to apply yourlelf to form my 
Undcrftanding \ 7%^;i' fliaH I think my felf worthy of 
** my Anccftors.'' From that Time Polybius^ charmed 
and touched at finding iuch noble Sentiments in a 
Youth applied himfelf particularly to young Scipio^ 
w ho re ceded' him ever after as his own Father. 
hiMlBKt being an Hifforian was not the only Quali* . 
ficatioii for which Scipio eAtcm*d Polybius : He va-: 
lued him abundantly more, and made a greater Ulc 
of him, on account of his being a great General, and 
a famous Politician. Ac(:ordi3igl)r he confolted him 
vipon every Occafion, and was guided by his Direc- 
tions, .even when at? the Head pf his Armies, pri- 
vately contriving with him whatever was done in the 
Field, all the Motions of the Army, all the Attempts' '* 
againft the Enemy, and all proper Meafures to render 
them fiiccelsful. In a word, it was the general Opi-Paufin. 
nion that this Roman never did any good Thing for»n Arcad. 
which he was not indebted to Polybius^ and that he^' ^* 
never committed any Faults, but when he afted with- ^ ^^^* 
out confulting him. 

Ijdesire the Reader to excufe this long Digrel^ 
fion, which may feem perhaps foreign to my Subjeft, 
as I am not writing the Roman Hiftory \ but it leem'd 
to me fo fuitable to the Defign I propofe to rhy lelf 
in this Work, namely, the Inftrufliion of Youth, 
that I could not forbear inferting it here, tho* I was * 
fcnfible that this was not exaftly its proper Place. 
And indeed, it plainly Ihews of what Importance is 
a good Education, and how advantageous it is for 
young People to get an early Acquaintance with Per- 
fons of Merit : For. thefe were the Foundations of 
A a 3 that 
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that Glofy and Reputation which rendered the Name 
of Sciino ^o illuftriousr But above .all, 4vhat a Par- 
cex'-n is here for our prelent Age, in which die moft 
trifling Concerns raife Diffenfions between brothers 
and Sifters, and deftroy the Peace of Families ^' what 
a noble Pattern, ITay, have we in the generous Dif^ 
intereftednels of Scipio^ who did not value theJargeft 
Sums, vyhen he could oblige his Relations. I had 
omitted this fine Paffage jof .Ptf/yW/;^j, hecaufe it is 
not extant in the Fo]io^ Edition of his Works. The 
proper Place for it was, wheji treatii^ of true Glo- 
ry, I fpoke of the Goritempt' the AndcMts had for 
Riches, and of the noble Ufe they made of them. 
I thou^ght my lelf under ah Obligatiott fio reflore 
here to young Gentlemen what I could not fau» blame 
imy/elf for having deprived them of. 

THE HISTORY 

Of the Familf and Pqfierity of MaiiniffiL 

I Promised above to return to^the Faiuly and 
Pofterity of Mafinijfa^ after I had finiflieTOll that 
related to Carthage. This Subjefi contains a confi- 
derable. Part of the Hiftory of Africa^ and for that 
^Reafon is not quite foreign to my prelent Purpofe. 
Ever fince Mafmijfa had, under the f^rft Sciph^ 
App. fided with the Romans^ he conftantly adhered to that 
P <^3- honourable Alliance with an uncommon Zeal and Fi- 
U-^-l'l ^^^^^y- Finding himfetf near Death, he wdttto the 
ax. • 5p..Q^Qj^jP^^j o( jifrica^ under whole Banners young 
An M. Scipip then ferved, defiring he might be lent to him, 
^S5<^ adding that he Ihould die with Satisfaftion if he could 
^^^^"'J^^^butrefign his laft Breath in the Armsof Scipio, af- 
j^^/' ' ter having made him the Executor of his Will. But 
finding his End approaching before he could enjoy 
, this Comfort, he called for his Wife and Children, 
and told them, that he knew in the whole World no 
other Nation but the Roman, and among^that Nation 
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no other Family but that of Scipio : That he fully 
ixnpdwered at his Death Scipip JEthilianus to dilpole 
as He thought/fit of his Goods, an4 to divide his 
ICingdom among Jiis Children: And that it wa's his 
Pleaiiire fihat whatever he appointed ihould be punftu- 
ally periorra,cd, as if he himfelf had ordered it fb by 
\yilL^ A^tox^ having thus ippken to them, he dcpart- 
ed^th^s Life, being above ninety Years of Age. 

This Pjcince, .who had in his Youth undcrgon,e^a- 
rioiis Misfortwncis, being turned out of his Kingdom, 
forced to fly £rp?ji. Province to Province, and a tbou- 
fand times m danger ^of lofing his Lifej was fiip- 
ported, fays, the Hiftorian, by the divine Proteftion,. 
ih that for ^, long time before his Death, he was 
crowned with acoptirjued Series of Prolperity, which 
Vj/as interrupted by no Mifchance^ He not only re* 
covered his Kingdomi but aUb gain'd that of *$jk- 
/>£?^^' his, Enemy i and being thereby Mafter of the 
V^hole Country between Mauritania and Cyrene^ he 
became the moft powerful Prince in all Africa. To 
the laft he retained a perfeft Health, which he un- 
doubtedly acquired by his uncoipmon Temperance 
in eating and drinking, and by the Care he took of 
inuring himfelf to Labour and Fatigue. When he 
was fourlcore Years of Age, ,hc ftill performed all the 
Exercifes of a young Man"*, and rid on Horft-back 
without Saddle : Polybius obferves ('tis Plutarch who 
has tranfrnitted dowri this Remark) that the ncxtAnfeni 
Day after -a great Vi&pry over th^ Carthaginians^ ix^rendsi 
he was leen before his Tent eating a Piece of brown ^^'^ ^^- 

Breai . • ' ^'^''^• 

• ' p. /91. 

♦Cicero Wi»^/ iu Cato thus quo, ex cquo non defcendere, 

ffeaking of Mafiniffa's hardy and nuJlo imbre,. nullo frigore ad- 

aBive Confiitution. Arbitror te duci, ut capite operto fit, fum- 

audirc Scipio, holpcs tuus Ma- mam efle in eo porporis ficcita- 

finifla quag faciat hodie nona- tcra. Iraquc cxequi omnia rc- 

ginta annos natus, cum ingrcf* gis officia & tpunera. />#. St- 

fus iter pcdibus fit in equunx neSnU, 
omnino nori afccndcrc, cum e- 

Aa4 ^^ 
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rp. ib. f He left at his Death fifty four Sons, of whom 
^^^^^only three were born in lawful Wedlock, namely Ali- 
^' ^' ^' cipfa^ Guluffa^ and Maftambal'\. Scipio divided the 
Kingciom between thefe three laft, and gave the others 
confiderable Revenues. But ibon after, Micipfn re- 
mained alone pofleflfed of thofe vaft D(»ninions by the 
Death of his two Brothers, He had two Sons, ^^- 
herhal and Hiempfal\ with whom he bred, up at his 
hU wfe^/* Court Jugurtha his Nephew, the Son of Maflanahal% 
^comtof^^^ took the lame Care of him as of his own Chil- 
^^^^^^^^^dren. This laft had excellent Qualities, which pro- 
it of Sal- cured him a general Efteem. Well made, handfbme, 
id. a^ive, and ingenious : He did not, asisufual among 
young People^ give himfelf up to Eafe and Luxury; 
but exercis'd himfelf with his £quals in Running, 
■ Riding, throwing the Dart y and tho' he out-did 
all, was yet beloved by every one. Hunting was his 
favourite Diverfion, but it was the Hunting of Lions, 
and other fierce Creatures. To conapleat his Cha- 
rader, he excelled in every Relpeft, and fpoke but 
very little of himfelf ^. 

Such illuftrious Qualities, and fo generally approv- 
ed of 5 began to fill Micipfa with Uneafinefi. He found 
himfelf declining, and his Children very young. He 
confidered what Ambition is capable of, when a 
Throne is in View 5 that with lefs Talents than Ju- 
gurtha was endued withal, it is ealy 'to yield to fb 
powerful a Temptation, elpecially when backed with 
.n. isi. favourable Circufnftances \ In order to remove iuch a 
87^. dangerous Competitor for his Children, he gave him 
.ome j.}^2 Command of the Forces he was lending into 
^efote J. Spain to aflift the Romans at the Siege of Numantia 
. 12S. under the Conduft of Scipio ^ flattering himfelf that 

■f All the Bdithrti I have feen talium avida imperii^ & pracccps 

»/ Salluft read Manaftabal. ad explendam animi cupidi- 

ji By a Concubine. Salluft. nem: prtsterea opportiinitas fuas 

^ JPlurimum facerc, & mi- liberoruraque actatis, <ju« ctiam 

pimum ipfc de fe loqui. inediocres viros fpc prapdae tranf- 

^ Tcricl^at cum natura mor- vcrfos agit. Sallttfi. 
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yugartba^ fowsvd as he was to ihew his Courage, 
might ralWy engage into feme hazardous Undertakings 
and lofe his Life. But hcwas miftaken. This yoting 
Prince had, together widi an undaunted Courage, a re- 
marlcable Coolnefs of Temper, and, which is very un- 
fcotnmon at that Age, he was equally diftant from a 
timorous ]porefight, and a ralh Boldneft ^ In this 
Camj^ign he Von the Love ahd Efteem of the whole 
Army. Scipio- lent him back With Letters of Recom- 
mendtation to his Unfcle, and very high Ehcomium?^ 
but not without giving him good Advice atout his 
fbture Cohduft. For, skiHed as he was in the Know- 
ledge of Mankind, he had probably difcovered in the 
young Prince fome Seeds of Ambition, of which he 
dreaded the Gonfequences. 

MiCIP S J^ pleafcd with the' good Charafter he 
heard of his Nephew, altered his Intentions with re- 
gard to him, and thenceforth applied himfelf to gain 
him by KindneflKs; ' He adopted him, and by Will 
made him Cdh'eir with his two Sons. Finding his 
End \. approaching, he ient for them all Three, and 
bid them come near his Bed. There, in Prefence of 
the whole Court, he ipnt Jugurtha in mind of all 
that he had done .in hi^ Behalf, conjuring him in the 
Name of the Gods, always to defend and proteft his 
Children, who, from being his Kinfmen by Birth, 
were, through his Generofity, become his Brethren. 
He reprefented to him that the Safeguard of a King- 
dom was not Arms or Treallires, but Friends ^ who 
are acquired ncithet with Arms nor Gold^ but by real | 

Services and ah inviolable Fidelity. And where can 
better Friends be found than Brethren ? Or how can 
he rely on Strangers that becomes an Enemy to his 
neareft Relations ^,? He exhorted his Children to re- 
. ' fpeft 

y Ac fine, quod difBcillimum moreih, alteram ex audacia tc- 
imprimis eft, ^ praEfJio ftrenu- mcritatem adferrc plcrutnque 
us crat, & bonus concilio: quo- folct, 

jrpm altcjfum ex providcntia ti» » Non txcrcitus, ncquc the- 
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Patrons and Mititcrs, Alicipfa died a fei 
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7CC7iS T^ii^ Iwn laid afide all Reftra; 
ym by ridding himfelf of Hiempfal^ who had ipo* 
to him with a great deal of Freedom^ aad got 
I alTalinated. jfdherhl perceived thereby whac 
had to fear for hinifelf; Qivifions ariie m JVm^ 
im^ and Parties arc formed for the two BrotJicrs^ 
Tumerous Ti oops are railed on both fides* Aihir-- 
»/, after having l- fc the greaceit Part of hi^Domini- 
5^ is defeated in, a Battle, and forced to fly fir 
Lcttige to Rumi. Jupiriha was not much coDccm^d 
it \ kiiowir^ that almoll every thing was to tie 
irchafed v iik Money in that City* He therefonq^ 
ads Deputies .thither with Orders to bribe tie 
f of the Senators* In the firft Audience 
had, ^£i/;^f iii?/ ditplay^d the calami cous State he ft 
himfelf reduced to^ the Injuftice and Violoace: 
Jiigurtba^ the Murder of his B cot her, the Lof^ 
the greateft Part of his Dominions i and in' 
particularly on the laft Ordei^s he h^d received 
Ills dying Father, of placing entiiely his Tryft 
Rehancc on the Roman Peopjle^ whofe Friend! 
would be a ftronger Support for him and his Kji 
dom than all the Armies and Treaiures in the Wol 
His Speech was long and pat he tick. 7 
Deputies replied in a few Words \ that Hio: 
flain by the Numidmrn for liis Cruelty ; that Jdi 
ylfal had been the AggrctTor, and after having bl 
tdefeated, came to complain becaufe he had not 

[fiun, praefidia rfgn? funt^ ve- QiJisautcm aroicior^nafnl 

[•film amid t Qijos iKquc armfs fratiri t auc qucm aJienuiTJ Ei 

GOgere, ncqac mto f^rc <jue- iuvenicS| fi ruis hoftis ioeitit 
^; officio" 6c fide parumtur. j 

cm 
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iliffeted to do Miichief ^ that their Matter dcfired 
l:li^.:S^ei|ate to judge of his Behaviour by what he was 
Icnown to be at the Siege of Niimantia^ and to regard 
inore his Affions than the Acculations of his Enemies, 
They privately ufed a more prevailing Eloquence than 
"^Vordt'j. which had its due Etfe£l. Excepting a very 
few .Senators thac ftill retained Ibme Sentiments of" 
fjEonoqr, and were not fold to Injuftice, all the reft • 
inclined to Jugurtha* It was refbtved that ten Com* 
miflioil^rs fhould be fent on the Spot to divide equal- 
ly the Provinces between the two Brothers, Jugur* 
tbay one may fuppole, was not then iparing of his 
]VI<^py. The Divifion was made entirely to his Ad- 
vantage, but however with fomc Shew of Equity, 

1!h1S firft Succefs fwelFd his Courage^ and in- 
creasM his Audacioufhe(s» He next attacked openly* 
his Brother, and whilft^^i^^ri^^/amules himftlf with 
lending :to the Romans^ he makes himfelf Mafter of 
many df his TownSj puflies his Conquefts, and after 
having defeated him in a Battle, befieges him in 
CitthaXhz Capital of his Kingdom. In the mean 
time there come Deputies from Rome^ with Orders 
ftam the Senate and People to the two Princes, that 
they llionid lay down their Arms, and forbear all 
Hoftilities. Jugurtha^ after having teftified his pro- 
found KelpeS and pcrfeft Submiflion to the Com- 
mands: of the Roman People, added, that he did not 
believe their Intention was to -hinder him from de- 
fending his own Life againft the Snares of hh Bro- 
ther J that he would ihortly (end EmbalTadors to Rome 
to inform the Senate oi'his Condufl, By this gene- 
ral Anlwer he evaded the Orders of the Senate, and 
did not lb much as allow the Commiflioners Liberty. 
to go to JdhcfbaL 

How clolely Ibever he was block'd up in the Place, 
he found means * to fend to RumB to implore the 
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htm into Cirtha, who^ iniac'd hjf 
tii gre^t Prtmifii be made 'em^ 
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^-i.*ign upon his Life, Sonie Senatoi 

tor Ueclartng War immediatdy againft Jugur- 

But his Credit ftill prevaiPd, fo that they were 

ied with appointing fbr CommiiGoners lofoe of 

eminent Senators, amongft whom was ^mi 
Scaums^ a powerful ana lattious Nobleman, who 
Ler a virtuous Outllde concealed enormous Vices. 
Jugtinha waj under fome Apprehenfions atfirft, bi:- 
he man iged it fo that he evaded once again their De- 
mands^ and lent them back withouc effei&ig any 
thing. Then Jdhriai^ having no Remedy left^ (itt- 
rendered upon Condirion his Life ftiould be Ipared j 
but he was direUly put to Death % and with hi^^ 
1 great Number of Numidiam. fl 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNG the Horror this News cau- 
fcd at Rame^ Jugurtba\ Money ilill procured hie 
; Friends that took his Part tn the Senate. But 
Memmius^ a Tribune of the Peoplej a brisk Ma 
and a great Stickler againfl the Nobles^ perluad 
the People not to let fo heinous a Crime go unpuniflied. 
War thereiore was oeclLired againft Jugurtba^ and 
the Care of it committed to Ca/purmus Eefiia. He_ 
WIS a Man of excellent Qualities ; but which 
^11 fullled by his Covetoufnels S Scaurus went dXmi 
with him. They took at firft ftveral Places; Bt: 
Jugurtba^ Money lbon*put a Stop to their Conquefl 
and even Scaur m himlelf ^, who till then had be 
an earneft Oppafcr of that Prince, could not be Proof 
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his Clwuoifimicti^ UiiderUok 
W/rfi thvoifgh the Enemy's C^ftip 
^fh Nfght ta the nexf Shtfre^ 
t from lh*nce U Rorne, Ex 
I c]m una Cirram profue^eranf, 
lacvs maxinne impii^ros ciclegit : 
rojf rniilrn poUicendf^, ar mi- 



Koriiim pcrgcreiit- Satiuft, 

Excmchxuu], SaUult. 

^ Muhsc bona?L]ue aftcs ani»l 
mi & corporis craiit, %^a$ oro-I 
nes avaritia prajpcdiebat, 

^ MagnimdiiK pecuniae a I 
no honcilo^ue in ppv^cuii flb-^ 
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